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HE  CHICAGO  WOMAN 


WHAT  IS  SHE  LIKE? 

WHAT  INTERESTS  OBSESS  HER? 

WHAT  PROBLEMS  PERPLEX  HER? 

WHAT  WHIMS  RIDE  THE  TOSS  OF  HER  HEAD? 

Surely,  no  one -not  even  a  reincarnated  Solomon  - 
could  give  a  pat  answer  to  all  of  these  questions. 
And  yet,  through  a  single  source  of  information 
the  Chicago  Woman  consults  daily,  one  newspaper 
staff  has  learned  things  about  her  no  other  news¬ 
paper  could  know. 

Why  is  it  -  and  it’s  a  fair  question  -  that  the 
'Chicago  Daily  News  Woman’s  Pages  draw  from 
^one  day’s  circulation  as  many  as  5,999  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  this  composite  of  femininity... the 
Chicago  Woman? 

The  answer  is  simple.  These  famed  pages  know 
her  wants  ...sometimes ,  perhaps,  better  than  she 
knows  them  herself. 


They  know  she  wants  up  to  date  points  about  new 
products. ..places  to  shop  for  them.. .New  facts  about 
foods. ..new  knacks  in  serving  them. ..Smart  clothes 
...how  to  wear  them... where  to  get  them... Modern 
aids  to  beauty... which  to  choose. ..and  how  to  use 
them. ..Advice  on  health... child  care'... personal  pro¬ 
blems.. .and  all  the  manifold  interests  that  crowd 
the  Chicago  Woman’s  world. 

And  because  these  alert  pages  give  her  all  these 
things  and  more. ..she’s  spontaneous  in  her  reaction 
to  them.. .to  the  tune  of  5,999  responses  in  a  single 
day. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER  John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


Wisconsin's  1,204  drug  stores  are  better-than-average  stores.  In  1946,  they  had  a  total  sales 
volume  of  $84,931,000 — and  a  store  average  of  $70,541.  That's  $1,599  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  all  drug  stores  in  the  United  States. 

Wisconsin  families  have  money  to  spend  In  drug  stores — In  any  kind  of  store  for  that  matter. 
Effective  Buying  Income  Is  $4,498  per  family — also  better  than  the  U.  S.  average. 

How  can  you  get  a  bigger  share  of  Wisconsin's  family  spending? 
It's  easy!  Tell  them  through  advertising — and  you  sell  them. 

And  when  you  tell  them,  remember  this:  There's  an  unusual  new- 
paper  situation  In  Wisconsin.  The  evening  field  is  divided  among 
38  dallies,  but  there's  only  one  BIG  morning  newspaper — the  Mll- 
waukee  Sentinel. 


Here's  a  newspaper  that  Is  preferred  every  morning  by  more  tliar 
1 80,000  daily  and  300,000  Sunday  reader  families.  Here's  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  being  read  by  more  people,  and  used  by  more 
advertisers  than  ever  before.  Here's  a  powerful  Influence  to  help 
you  make  a  name  (and  sales)  for  your  product  in  Wisconsin. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  GOOD  BUSINESS.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  do.r- 
to-earth  statement  of  what  a  customer  really  is.  It's  so  good,  Chevrolet  te 
sent  a  large  reproduction  of  it  to  every  dealer  in  the  U.  S.  'We'll  be  9^ 
to  mail  a  9x12  copy  suitable  for  framing.  Wr-te  the  Milwaulee  Sentinel  tide)- 


MIliirAUKEE  SENTINEL 

Newsp4ip*r  Wisconsm  Grew  Up  H'ith 

A  HIARST  Ni#SMPiR— R«|N«SMtMl  by  MOLONiY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT.  INC 


Fresh,  exhilarating  erispness.  The  TTerahl-Ameriean  has  it.  That's  why  so  many  Chicago  men 
and  women  heivvei'n  the  ages  ol  15  and  50*  read  the  Ilerald-.Vmerican  ever\'  evening. 

1  here  s  an  unending  newness,  a  fresh  approach  to  tlic  telling  and  picturing  of  the  news 
which  gives  the  Herald-.Vmerican  an  exciting  dilference  that  attracts  young,  up-and-doing 
Chicagoans. 

In  the  Herald-American,  your  advertising  reaches  Chicago’s  most  active  market  —  the  voung 
ahle-to-huy  families  in  the  process  of  accumulation — the  largest  evening  newspaper  audience 
in  Chicago. 

*.4  complete  analysis  of  the  Herald-American  readership,  including  Age,  Sex,  Employment, 
Rentals  and  Family  Status  is  available  to  advertisers  in  a  recent  study  by  Alfred  I'olitz 
Research.  Inc.  If  rite  for  your  copy  of  "Characteristics  of  Chicago  Herxild- American 
Readers."  It  contains  the  answer  to  more  pntfttable  coverage  of  the  rich  Chicago  market. 
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Rothschild  got  there  first 


equall)  profitable  to  “get  there  first!’ 

The  Becchcraft  twin-engined  Executive  Trans¬ 
port  plane  reduces  the  time  wasted  in  “getting 
down  to  business!’  increases  the  time  devoted  to 
business  itself.  The  comfort  and  convenience  of 
this  nine-place  transport  take  the  fatigue  out  of 
travel,  conserve  energy,  and  step  up  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  both  executives  and  personnel.  More  than 
400  L.  S.  corporations  use  it  to  “get  there  first!’ 


WAajor  Percy  raced  to  England  with  Wellington's 
report  of  the  victory  at  W  aterloo.  But  the  King  had 
already  received  the  news  from  .Nathan  Rothschild, 
whose  private  courier  had  brought  the  word  the 
day  before.  This  advance  information  paid  the 
House  of  Rothschild  handsome  dividends  on  the 
London  Exchange— which  w  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Rothschilds  maintained  the  fastest  courier 
service  of  that  day.  Today's  business  finds  it 


•  A  note  on  your  letterhead  brings  an  informative 
60-page  brurliiire  on  “The  Air  Fleet  of  American 
Business’’  with  full  details  on  the  200  mph  Execu¬ 
tive  Transport.  Address  Beech  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion,  W  ichita,  Kansas. 


BEECHCRAFTS  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


How  do  jau  use  “oil”  ? 

At  Shell  petroleum  becomes  over 1000 products 


Increased  number  of  Shell 
products  widens  the  uses  of  petroleum  in 
agriculture,  science,  industry,  motoring, 
and  the  home  . . . 


Look  a  little  deeper: 

You  think  of  petroleum  most  often  as  gasoline  and 
motor  oil  to  run  your  car— or  fuel  oil  to  heat  your 
home.  But  actually,  through  the  magic  of  “petro¬ 
chemistry,”  petroleum  now  becomes  many  different 
products— touching  your  life  at  many  points,  and 
many  times  each  day. 


The  dream  comes  first: 

Shell  scientists,  with  petroleum  as  their  chemical  raw 
material,  build  your  new  products  on  ideas.  Atoms 
are  shifted  to  make  new  molecules,  and  the  materials 
created  may  start  new  industries  ...  fill  shortages . . . 
replace  familiar  but  inferior  substances. 


Cosmetics  and  house  paints  are  now  better  because  of 
“oil”. . .  as  are  fabrics,  overshoes,  safety  glass,  plywood, 
inks.  Petroleum  becomes  fertilizers  and  pest  killers  for 
farmers  . . .  antiseptics  and  anaesthetics . . .  plastics  for 
industry,  glycerin,  and  even  alcohol.  How  many  ways 
do  you  use  “oil”? 


Shell  history,  which  has  already  seen  7  products  grow 
to  more  than  1000,  indicates  continued  growth.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  scientists,  in  the  most  modern  laboratories  of 
their  kind,  are  working  with  petroleum  molecules— 
to  give  you  greater  convenience,  comfort,  mobility, 
and  better  health. 


A  forward-looking  company  serves  all  4: 

1.  Consumer  3.  Employees 

Shell  Oil  Company 

2.  Community  4.  Shareholders 

Incorporated 
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3  new  records 


for  The  New  York  Times 


The  New  York  Times  published 
more  advertising  on  Sunday, 
December  5,  than  any  New  York 
newspaper  has  ever  published 
in  a  single  issue  . . .  465,456  lines. 
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The  net  paid  sale  of  The  Times  on 
Sunday,  December  5,  was  the  greatest 
of  any  Sunday  in  The  Times  history. 


As  of  Wednesday,  December  8, 

The  Times  this  year  has  published 
more  advertising  than  any  New  York 
newspaper  ever  has  published  in 
a  full  year. 


]|ork  SitnciJ 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


News  Space  Carries 
Underprinted  Ads 

Airline's  Color  Copy  Appears 
Beneath  Stock  Quotations 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 


advertising  and  news  mat¬ 
ter  were  printed  in  the  same 
white-space  this  week  in  the 
Aflanto  (Ga.)  Constitution.  It 
was  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
is  known,  that  newsprint  has 
been  made  to  do  this  double 
duty  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  several  such  ads 
scneduled  for  this  week  ap¬ 
peared  Tuesday,  Dec.  7,  on  the 
Constitution’s  financial  page.  A 
Delta  Air  Lines  message,  “Fly 
Delta’s  new  E>C-6’s  to  Chicago,’’ 
was  printed  in  pale  blue  Ben 
Day  (No.  4),  and  superimimsed 
on  this  were  the  black-printed 
stock  market  quotations. 

In  4  Newspapers 


On  Wednesday,  another  such 
ad  appeared,  printed  this  time 
in  pastel  red  ( Ben  Day  No.  7 ) ; 
in  the  next  ad,  yellow  will  be 
used,  according  to  Burke  Dowl¬ 
ing  Adams,  advertising  agency 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  which  han¬ 
dles  the  Delta  account. 

Similar  ads  were  run  Tuesday 
ia  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
and  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.) 
Sun,  all  evening  papers.  In  the 
latter  case,  black  ink  was  used 
instead  of  color  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  matter,  producing  a  gray 
Ben  Day  block  letter. 

The  ads  were  conceived  by 
Mr.  Adams,  head  of  the  agency, 
as  a  dramatic  means  of  announc¬ 
ing  Delta’s  new  fleet  of  DC-6’s, 
which  were  placed  in  service 
Dec.  1. 


Space  cost  in  the  Constitution 
$662  for  a  block-letter  ad 
printed  diagonally  across  the 
top  half  of  the  stock  quotation 
page.  Because  of  the  trial  na- 
toe  of  the  advertising,  the 
chwge  _was_  in  some  measure  a 
“dicker’’  price,  the  agency  said, 
approximating  the  regular  space 
rates. 

The  newspaper  said  the  reg¬ 
ular  national  rate  for  1,000  lines 
was  charged,  plus  an  extra  levy 
>or  color  and  preferred  posi¬ 
tion. 


By  nudweek.  the  Constitutloi 
bad  established  a  set  of  specif! 
canons.  Underprint  advertisinj 
will  occupy  no  more  than  tin 
top  half  of  the  page,  but  the  ad 
rertiser  will  be  charg^  thi 
niil-page  rate,  plus  $125  fo 
wlor.  The  bottom  half  is  to  bi 
reserved  for  news  and  conven 
(tonal  ads. 


Roy  Brown,  general  advertis- 
Constitution. 
»td:  Publication  of  the  ad 
“  an  experiment  and  adoption 


of  the  idea  depends  upon  its  re¬ 
ception  by  readers  of  the  paper.’’ 

“The  Constitution’s  first  in 
underprinted  advertising  has 
met  with  gratifying  response,’’ 
he  said  Thursday.  “Although 
only  a  short  time  (two  days)  has 
passed  since  the  first  ad  was 
printed  there  has  been  only  fa¬ 
vorable  and  interested  comment. 
No  adverse  criticism  has  been 
received.’’ 

Adoption  of  the  idea  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  already  assured, 
however,  if  their  initial  response 
is  an  indication.  The  newspa¬ 
pers’  advertising  departments. 
E&P  was  told,  have  been 
“swamped”  with  requests  from 
advertisers  for  news  space. 

Britons  Interested 

The  agency  informed  E&P  that 
British  newspapers,  extremely 
short  of  newsprint  as  they  are, 
have  displayed  intense  interest 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  Adams  said  the  under¬ 
printing  process  could  be  used 
on  want-ad  pages  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  newspaper 
where  solid  reading  matter  ap¬ 
pears. 

“The  idea  is  public  property,” 
he  said,  so  far  as  the  agency  is 
concerned,  and  may  be  used  by 
any  advertiser  or  newspaper. 

Whether  underprint  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  used  on  the  classified 
pages.  Mr.  Brown  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  The  Constitution, 
at  least  at  present,  will  not  do 
so,  he  said.  However,  starting 
next  week,  the  newspaper  will 
use  the  classified  section  for 
underprinting  promotion  mes- 
ages  of  its  own.  The  underprint 
will  advise  readers  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns’  value  as  a  market 
place.  Similar  promotion  is 
planned  for  the  used-car  ad 
page. 

The  underprinting  (or  over¬ 
printing)  process  is.  of  course, 
not  entirely  new  to  newspapers. 
It  has  been  used  often  to  mark 
special  occasions  or  events,  with 
hearts,  flags  and  similar  devices 
used  in  observance  of  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day.  Independence  Day 
and  other  holidays.  It  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  recent  vears  to  pro¬ 
mote  War  Bond  sales,  and  other 
public  service  campai^s. 

The  Constitution,  itself,  has 
been  underprinting  in  color  for 
years  in  support  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  drive.  The  red 
feather  symbol  of  the  charltv- 
fund  campaign  has  appeared  an¬ 
nually  under  the  paper’s  front 
page  news. 


Editor  S  publisher  for  December  11,  1948 


Examining  one  of  Delta's  first  “underprint”  ads  in  Atlanta  are,  left 
to  right:  lames  H.  Cobb,  Jr.,  Delta  Air  Lines;  B.  D.  Adams  of  Burke 
Dowling  Adorns,  Inc.,  originator  of  the  idea;  Roy  H.  Brown,  general 
advertising  manoger.  Atlanta  Constitution. 


This  is  the  first  time  on  rec¬ 
ord.  however,  that  a  commercial 
advertisement  has  defied  the 
law  of  physics  that  two  things 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time. 

Whether  it  violates  other  laws 
— federal  or  ethical —  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  now  occupying  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  executives. 

Specific  questions  now  under 
inquiry  are  how  Media  Records 
and  the  Post  Office  Department 
wiil  react  to  this  new  wrinkle. 

As  to  Media  Records,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  contends,  Mr.  Brown 
said,  that  it  is  getting  full-rate 
tof  a  certain  amount  of  space 
bought  and  paid  for  by  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,  regardless  of  what  is 
printed  over  it.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  counted  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution's  linage  totals. 

Moreover,  claims  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  reading  matter  and  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  not  only  do  not 
obscure  each  other,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  rather  serves  to  enhance 
the  page’s  attraction  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  for  the  reader  and  its 
value  to  the  advertiser. 

The  Constitution  has  written 
postal  authorities  for  opinions 
on  how  this  advertising  is  to  be 
counted  in  connection  with  se¬ 
cond-class  mail  regulations. 
Thus  far,  the  underprinted  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  accepted  with¬ 
out  question  by  the  Atlanta  post 
office. 

“My  personal  belief,”  Mr. 
Brown  declared,  “is  that  under¬ 
print  advertising  is  acceptable 
to  readers  on  certain  pages  of 
their  paper  and  that  underprint 
advertising  is  a  premium  means 
by  which  advertisers  can  reach 
even  more  people  with  messages 
of  certain  types.” 


Printed  as  they  must  be  in 
large  block  letters  to  be  legible, 
those  messages  seem,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  to  be  limited  to  the  bill¬ 
board  type.  And  they  must  ap¬ 
pear  on  pages  printed  in  more- 
or-less  solid  type,  such  as  the 
financial  and  want-ad  sections. 

Another  possibility  is  the  Sun¬ 
day  ( or  Saturday )  radio  pro¬ 
gram  listing  for  the  coming 
week.  One  of  the  many  New 
York  admen  speculating  on  the 
possibilities  of  this  new  ad  de¬ 
vice,  saw  in  it  an  ideal  medium 
for  both  local  and  national  radio 
advertisers.  He  envisioned  such 
messages  as:  “Listen  to  WWWW 
for  the  best  music”:  “Tune  in 
the  Golden  Melody  Hour  every 
Wednesday”,  or  “Try  a  Magna- 
scope  on  your  TV  set.” 

Publishers’  reactions  to  the 
Constitution’s  experiment  have 
been  universally  enthusiastic 
thus  far.  They  see  in  it  an  ideal 
method  of  increasing  their  in¬ 
come  without  excessive  hikes  in 
their  already  high  production 
costs. 

Its  increased  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  Mr.  Brown  said,  al¬ 
though  to  what  extent  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  Constitution 
plans  to  take  a  readership  and 
reaction  survey  among  its  sub¬ 
scribers  sometime  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Delta  Air  Lines  will  make  no 
reader  survey  immediately  but 
it  is  keeping  close  check  on  res¬ 
ervation  calls. 

The  agency  said  it  expects  to 
continue  this  advertising  device 
indefinitely  in  the  four  news¬ 
papers  and  will  add  other  cities 
as  ^oon  as  the  consent  of  the 
newspapers  has  been  obtained. 
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Augusta  Papers  Merge 
For  Printing  Operation 


AUGUSTA,  Ga. — The  Augusta 

Chronicle  and  the  Augusta 
Herald  announced  this  week 
that,  effective  Jan.  1,  all  me* 
chanical,  circulation,  advertising 
and  business  departments  of  the 
two  newspapers  are  to  be 
merged.  This  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  creati^  an  agent 
company  to  more  eflSciently  con¬ 
duct  the  printing  of  both  and  to 
be  known  as  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp. 

The  facilities  and  equipment 
of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Herald 
will  be  consolidated  and  coor¬ 
dinated  as  soon  as  practical  in 
the  present  Herald  Building. 

“Both  Augusta  newspapers 
will  continue  to  maintain  sepa¬ 
rate,  independent  and  competi¬ 
tive  news  and  editorial  staffs 
and  separate  and  independent 
editorial  expression,”  stated 
W.  S.  Morris,  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  G.  R.  Boswell, 
publisher  of  the  Herald.  “The 
editors  of  the  Augusta  Chron¬ 
icle  will  have  no  control  over 
the  editorial  policies  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Herald,  and  the  editors 
of  the  Augusta  Herald  will  have 
no  control  over  the  editorial 
policies  of  the  Augusta  Chron¬ 
icle.  The  Printing  Corp.,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  NPC,  acting  solely 
as  business  agent  for  both  prop¬ 
erties,  will  have  no  control  over 
the  editorial  policies  of  either 
paper." 

The  Augusta  Herald  will  dis¬ 
continue  the  publication  of  its 
Sunday  edition  after  Dec.  26.  On 
Jan.  2  the  Sunday  Chronicle  will 
carry  in  it  the  full  comic  sup¬ 
plement  previously  carried  in 
the  Sunday  Herald.  This  prac¬ 
tice  will  continue  for  a  few 
weeks  until  such  time  as  a 
larger  Sunday  comic  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  printed,  which  will 
contain  a  selection  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics  of  both  papers.  The 
new  and  larger  Sunday  Chron¬ 
icle  will  also  continue  to  carry 
the  same  features  as  it  now  car¬ 
ries  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
features  of  the  Sunday  Herald. 

Commencing  Jan.  2,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Chronicle  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  all  Herald  subscribers. 

NPC  will  be  headed  by  Pat  H. 
Rice  as  general  manager;  Jack 
Webb,  auditor;  Joe  Carter,  local 
advertising  manager;  Harry 
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Shearer,  national  advertising 
manager;  Leonard  Hudson,  food 
advertising  manager;  ^win 
Pond,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  J.  O.  Jones,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation;  Linsey  Wells,  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  Frank  Bodenha- 
mer,  mechanical  superintendent, 
and  Miss  Marie  LeRoy,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  Morris-Boswell  announce¬ 
ment  said:  “Because  of  the  ever- 
rising  labor,  material  and  other 
costs,  the  Printing  Corporation 
plan  has  in  recent  years  become 
a  common  practice  in  many 
American  cities  having  two 
highly  competitive  newspapers, 
particularly  in  the  Southeast.  A 
great  number  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  major  cities  of  the  South¬ 
east,  as  well  as  other  sections  of 
our  country,  are  now  operating 
under  this  plan,  or  one  similar 
to  it. 

“The  distinctive  advantage  in 
the  newspaper  situation  in  Au¬ 
gusta  and  its  trade  territory  is 
that  it  will  continue  to  have  two 
outstanding  competitive  news¬ 
papers.  separately  owned  and 
separately  edited,  each  retain¬ 
ing  its  respective  individual  en¬ 
tity  and  the  policy  of  neither 
controlled  nor  dictated  by  the 
other.  The  full  and  complete 
discussion  of  public  questions 
and  all  matters  affecting  the 
public  is  maintained  and  safe¬ 
guarded  as  though  there  were 
no  connection  or  relations  of 
any  character  between  the  two 
newspapers. 

“It  is  considered  likely  that 
expansion  of  the  mechanical 
facilities  of  the  joint  operation 
will  soon  be  necessary,  which 
expansion  will  be  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  entire 
mechanical  plant  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Chronicle,  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  office  and  other  depart¬ 
ments.  will  be  moved  to  the 
Heiald  Building  as  fast  as  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so. 

“The  respective  publisher  of 
each  paper  realizes  that  these 
newspapers  have  maintained  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  affairs 
and  lives  of  the  people  of  Au¬ 
gusta  and  our  adjoining  trade 
territory.  These  papers  have 
been  recognized  nationally  as 
sound  and  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  will  endeavor  to  merit  the 
continued  faith  and  confidence 
placed  in  them  by  the  public  at 
large.” 

Both  publishers  went  on  the 
air  over  Augusta’s  four  stations 
to  explain  the  move  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Mr.  Morris  stressed  the 
operating  economies  to  be 
achieved,  with  improved  news¬ 
papers  resulting,  and  mentioned 
that  it  would  now  be  possible  to 
share  the  cost  of  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

“A  press  today,”  he  said, 
"would  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $500,000.  Keep  in  mind 
this  expenditure  and  then  try 
to  realize  that  a  press  on  one 
paper  is  used  approximately 
three  hours  out  of  every  24. 
The  balance  of  the  time  it  re¬ 
mains  idle.” 

Cost  of  ads,  he  said,  will  be 
reduced  by  a  combination  rate. 


Spot  Prices  Down 

Prices  for  spot  newsprint 
from  North  America  and  over- 
eeas  have  dropped  below  $140 
a  ton  in  the  last  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publisher  Association. 

Large  tonnage,  especially 
from  overseas  mills  which  do 
not  have  authorized  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  U.  S.,  is  being 
offered  for  1949  delivery,  said 
ANPA  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams.  Prices,  he 
added,  are  not  uniform  and 
are  subject  to  negotiation. 

Sulzberger's  30  Years 
On  Times  Celebrated 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger's  30- 
year  anniversary  with  the  New 
York  Times  was  celebrated  Dec. 
7  at  a  luncheon  given  him  by 
executives  of  the  paper. 

The  same  day,  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
publisher;  Edwin  L.  James,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Ju¬ 
lius  Ochs  Adler,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Times,  unveiled  three  bronze 
plaques  honoring  1,101  men  and 
women  Times  employes  who 
served  in  both  world  wars. 

B 

Taubkin  Elected 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Ed  S.  Bayol 
formerly  of  the  World-Telegram 
and  now  with  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 
Ken  Mason.  World  -  Telegram, 
was  elected  secretary,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  Allen,  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune. 


A.M./  Sunday 
Are  Eliminated 
In  Chico  Merger 

Chico,  Calif.  —  ConsolkUtioB 
of  the  morning  Chico  Records 
the  afternoon  Chico  Enttn^ 
into  one  six-day  afternoon  n!^ 
paper  was  effected  here 
Sunday  publication  was  di»» 
tinued. 

The  action  was  taken  to  ivoki 
the  need  of  circulation  and 
vertising  rate  increases  to  met* 
rising  production  costs,  it  *,1 
stated.  A.  W.  Bramwell,  pi^ 
dent  and  publisher,  said; 

“We  were  confronted  with  flu 
necessity  for  making  a  choice 
our  prices  had  to  go  up  to  meet 
the  costs  of  two  newspape^J 
or  one  better  newspaper  coaid 
be  obtained  keeping  gala; 
advertising  prices  at  the  p^e^ 
ent  level.  To  us  there  was  only 
one  answer.  The  Enterpri*. 
Record  is  the  result.” 

A.  H.  Weibel,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  the  entire 
staff  of  both  papers  will  be 
retained  and  only  a  few  me 
chanical  employes  will  ^  re 
leased.  This  will  leave  more 
than  60  fulltime  employes. 

Ownership  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  was  consolidated  u^er 
the  publishing  company  headed 
by  Bramwell  one  year  agowha 
the  Record  was  purchased  from 
Stanley  and  Samuel  M.  Beiu- 
baire.  The  papers  date  M 
nearly  a  century,  with  the  Rec 
ord  established  in  1853  and  flie 
Enterprise  in  1869. 

The  Record-Enterprise  is  now 
engaged  in  moving  into  a  new 
p'ant  with  11,000  square  feet  of 
space  where  the  shop  layout 
will  enable  production  econo¬ 
mies. 

New  installations  include  i 
16-page  Duplex  tubular  press 


Nashville  Papers  Plcm 
$2,000,000  Expansion 


NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  — Plans  for 

a  $2,000,000  building  and 
equipment  expansion  program 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
agent  for  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Nashville  Banner, 
morning  and  afternoon  dailies. 

The  program  embraces  con¬ 
struction  of  a  three-story  me¬ 
chanical  building  to  house  a  new 
12-unit  Goss  Headliner  press. 
Other  expansions  will  include 
purchase  of  seven  new  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  new  equipment 
for  mailing  and  stereotyping  de¬ 
partments.  new  loading  plat¬ 
forms,  and  rearrangement  of 
present  plant  facilities. 

The  new  plant  will  be  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing  housing  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.  at  1100  Broadway.  A  new 
20-year  lease  recently  was 
signed  for  this  property,  includ¬ 
ing  the  vacant  nroperty  on 
which  the  new  building  will  be 
erected. 

The  new  structure  will  be  100 
bv  172Vfe  feet. 

Marr  &  Holman  of  Nashville 
have  been  employed  as  archi¬ 


tects,  with  H.  Earle  Runion, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  engaged  as  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  during  installa¬ 
tion. 

The  new  plant  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  iKO 
NPC  moved  into  its  present 
plant  10  years  ago.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  house  editorial,  cir^ 
tion,  advertising  and  busi«s 
offices. 

In  the  new  plant,  papers  w 
be  delivered  to  the  mailing  ^ 
on  a  straightline  conveyor  fnw 
the  press.  Railroad  tracks  w 
loading  ramps  will  run  w 
length  of  the  east  side  of  tM 
new  plant  and  present  buil« 
with  a  truck-loading  platfora 
with  multiple  chutes  from  ^ 
ing  room  located  on  the  w® 
side  of  the  new  building. 

The  Tennessean’s  Sundi. 
Magazine,  the  engraving  pl^ 
and  storage  space  are  now  iv 
cated  in  a  building  a^joi^® 
nresent  plant.  They  will  be  m 
located  when  the  expansionpj^ 
gram  is  complete.  NPC  rec«w 
Durchased  a  building  adjpibW 
the  magazine  office,  now 
to  another  concern. 
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Seattle  P-I  Occupies 
$4,000,000  Plant 


founded  the  Seattle  Post-  stone  from  Virginia  is  used  as  B 

Intelligencer  must  have  blinked  panels  between  the  bays  of  win-  ■? 

unbelievingly  Dec.  5  as  they  dows.  ‘  B 

down  from  the  Valhalla  The  press  well,  three  stories 
^newspaperdom  and  saw  their  high  from  basement  to  roof,  vir-  K  ■ 
nne-time  frontier  fledgling  move  tually  bisects  the  building.  It 
into  a  glittering  $4,000,000  plant,  contains  a  16-unit  Walter  Scott 
In  its  magnificent  setting  of  press  costing  $1,250,000. 

marble,  granite  and  steel,  they  Provision  has  been  made  for  iJ 

would  hardly  recognize  their  installation  of  another  press  of 
lusty  child,  born  in  a  pioneer  equal  size,  when  needed.  The 

nrintshop  with  a  feeble  press  P.-I.’s  circulation  presently  is 

JUKI  a  few  fonts  of  type,  now  179,323  daily;  275,866  Sunday. 

grown  great  and  ensconced  at  Its  competitor,  in  this  city  of  American  eagle  with  uplifted  win 
Sst  under  a  roof  of  its  own.  475,000,  Ls  the  Seattle  Times,  an  surmounts  the  new  $4,000,000  hon 
The  Post-Inte.ligencer  was  afternoon  paper.  ,  ,  ,  . 

host  Dec.  7  to  more  than  200  From  the  presses  the  papers  huM  by  concealed  lights.  The 
newspaper  executives  invited  are  carried  by  overhead  cables-  roof  of  the  building  is  designed 
to  inspect  the  new  plant.  In  and-rollers  conveyors  to  the  ad-  take  a  third  story  later,  but 
the  reception  group  were  David  joining  mailing  room  and  load-  the  present  it  will  be  used 
and  George  Hearst,  sons  of  Wil-  ing  platform.  The  latter  is  so  tor  parking,  with  cars  being 
liam  Randolph  Hearst.  deep  that  trucks  can  be  backed  carried  to  it  by  the  freight  ele- 

The  publishers  included  Elmer  in  entirely  clear  of  the  side-  vator. 

E  Todd,  of  the  Seattle  Times,  walk— an  immensely  appreciat-  The  first  floor  also  contains 
and  executives  of  his  staff:  Wil-  ed  facility  for  the  P.-I.,  which  the  display  advertising  depart- 
liam  K.  Blethen  and  Frank  Ble-  fQj.  years  has  had  to  virtually  ment  flanking  the  lobby;  a  300- 

then,  associate  publishers;  Harry  ggal  off  a  downtown  street  auditorium  with  stage  and 

Cahill,  general  manager.  nightly  with  its  loading  trucks,  projection  booth,  and  the  stereo- 

Conducting  the  visitors  xhe  truck  platform  has  steel  typing  room  flanking  the  press- 

through  the  plant  were  the  P.-I.  s  roll-up  doors  at  the  sidewalk  ~  ’  ’  — n-- 

executives:  Char.es  B.  Linde-  ijjjg 

man,  publisher;  John  J.  Cal-  _  ,,,  ,, 

laghan.  business  manager;  Ed-  Glass  Pressroom  Wall 

ward  T.  Stone,  managing  editor.  The  entire  west  wall  of  the 
and  Berne  S.  Jacobsen,  city  edi-  pressroom  is  glass,  and  from  the 

tor.  Acting  as  guides  and  street  the  lengthy  green-tile¬ 
pointing  out  features  of  inter-  lined  press  pit  has  almost  a  ca- 

est  were  C.  Doug  Welch,  nation-  thedral-like  aspect.  The  glass 

ally-known  humorist  on  the  P-  is  shatter-proof.  The  tall  win- 

I.’s  staff,  and  Paul  Tieche.  dows,  with  aluminum  sash  and 

who  helped  arrange  the  layout  posts,  are  removable.  Along  one 

of  the  editorial  department.  side  of  the  pressroom  within 
145,750  Sq.  Feel  of  Space  the  building  is  a  series  of  wide 
Ti.»  TTo«r.of  windows  for  observation  from 

o^ed  mominfR-I.  final"  built 

The  most  prominent  feature 
?..n  T  ot  the  building  is  the  large  cor- 

w9n*niA^^'u7«  tower  that  contains  in  its 

waT  Th^  hase  the  30-by-40-foot  oval  en- 

\he^o1dest  on  ^the  pSific  transpar- 

?oast  on  the  basis  S  continu-  floor 

ous  publication,  now  occupies 
a  two-story,  $2,800,000  building,  nf 

measuring  216  by  232  feet  and  Patterns  of  r^  Levanto  and 
nnn«9inin«  Georgian  white  marble,  and 

“flfor  sS  iftakM^^^^  travertine.  In  the  center  of  the 

i"»Ud”b“ock‘’“i„g  ”  '?»'  b^nle 

mile  north  of  Seattle’s  down- 

town  shopping  district.  lobby  are  of  pol- 

The  most  striking  exterior  J^hed  Peruvian  travertine,  with 
feature  is  a  19-ton  globe  30  feet  Champlain  fossil  marble  at  the 
in  diameter  mounted  atop  the  j  •  »  n 

building's  entrance  tower  On  Recessed  into  the  walls  on 
the  globe  electric  tubing  traces  ° 

the  meridians  and  parallels,  and 

outlines  the  continents.  An  elec-  industry  logging 

trie  sign-  “It’s  in  the  P-I  ’’  re-  Pa^^ted  by  a  nationally-known 
volves  continually  around ’it  at 

the  equator  Ziegler.  A  third  is  in  the  re- 

„It  has  been  described  by  cepUon  room  outside  the  offices 
Electrical  Products  Consolidat-  Publisher  Charts  B.  Linde- 
ed,  the  erectors,  as  the  most  man  and  Busmen  Manag^er  John 
spectacular  outdoor  illuminated  Callaghan.  These  o^ces  are 
sign  in  the  West.  1"  portion  of  the  tower 

_  _  that  rises  to  form  a  third  story 

Black  Granite  Base  projecting  above  the  roof.  They 

The  main  framing  of  the  fire-  and  the  conference  room  in  the 
proof  building  is  of  reinforced  tower  are  finished  with  walnut 
concrete.  Of  the  exterior,  the  paneling  and  rubber  tile  floors. 

Cjw.  from  sidewalk  level  to  Above  the  third  floor  the  tow- 
hrst  floor  window  sills,  is  black  er  is  finished  in  blank  stone  to 
ganite  from  Cold  Springs,  form  a  backdrop  for  the  mast- 
■hin.  Surmounting  this  is  na-  head:  “Seattle  Post-Intelligen- 
“ve  sandstone  quarried  at  cer,”  in  aluminum  letters  out- 
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Where  the  Seattle  Intelligencer 
was  bom  Aug.  5.  1867. 


^lA^aiLlngion  ^kis  *\^eek: 

Postal  Rate  Increase 
Aimed  at  Magazines 


By  Jcanes  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Second  -  class 

postage  charges  definitely  will 
go  up  next  year,  but  the  greater 
burden  of  increase  will  be  borne 
by  magazines  rather  than  news¬ 
papers.  Postmaster  General 
Jesse  Donaldson  predicted  this 
week  after  a  conference  with 
President  Truman. 

Donaldson’s  statement  as  to 
the  need  for  revenues  was  no 
surprise.  His  tentative  alloca¬ 
tion.  with  the  lighter  part  of  the 
boost  falling  upon  newspapers, 
while  not  specific  as  to  amounts, 
likewise  reflected  a  repeated 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  increase  the  charge  for  han¬ 
dling  newspapers  materially. 

Half  a  Billion  Deficit 

The  Post  Office  deficit  this 
year,  the  Postmaster  General 
estimated,  will  exceed  half  a 
billion  dollars.  None  of  it.  he 
said,  is  attributable  to  mail 
handled  first-class,  and  that  type 
of  business  will  not  be  further 
taxed  if  Congress  sustains  the 
position  of  the  Department,  ob¬ 
viously  agreed  to  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

As  has  been  established  in 
.many  hearings  before  congres¬ 
sional  committees  on  postal  mat¬ 
ters,  magazines  moving  under 
second-class  rating  account  for 
a  major  part  of  the  deficit,  and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  is  at 
that  point  that  the  slack  must 
be  taken  up. 

Direct  mail  advertising  is 
chaiged  with  about  one-third 
of  the  mail-handling  deficit  and 
Donaldson  will  bring  that  fact 
to  the  attention  of  Congress,  he 
said,  when  he  suggests  points  at 
which  revenue  increases  are 
mandatory  if  the  deficit  is  to 
be  reduced  or  wiped  out.  This 
cla.ssification  is  affected  by  new 
and  higher  rates  becoming  ef¬ 
fective  next  month,  but  the  im¬ 
provement  from  that  source, 
Donaldson  said,  will  not  be 
material. 

4ih  Class  Mail  Heavy 

It  was  indicated  after  the 
conference  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  that  the  latter  feels  strong¬ 
ly  that  magazines,  which  devote 
substantially  more  space  to  ad¬ 
vertising  than  to  reading  con¬ 
tent.  should  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  increase  in  rates. 

Suggested  legislation,  similar 
to  what  the  Postmaster  General 
feels  is  imperative  now  and 
which  would  graduate  the  scale 
of  increases,  was  introduced  in 
the  80th  Congress  in  March  but 
was  tabled. 

Meanwhile,  mail  matter,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fourth-class,  has 
increased  heavily.  Each  month 
of  1948,  so  far  as  volume  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  been  what  mail 
handlers  called  “A  Christmas 
Month.”  Much  of  the  boost  in 
that  classification  is  attributed 


Several  of  the  leading  com-  ^ 
panics,  he  said,  operate  a  num-  ^ 
ber  of  mills  in  different  local-  ^ 
ities,  orders  being  filled  some-  i.' 
times  from  one  and  sometimes  i 
from  another  mill.  “Certainly,” 
cited  the  witness,  “the  publisher  ^ 
wouldn't  want  to  pay  a  different  9 
price  for  paper  of  identical 
quality  just  because  it  was  made  « 
in  one  of  the  company’s  mills 
farther  irom  his  newspaper  » 
plant.”  V 


to  increased  rates  by  express 
companies  which  had  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  divert  traffic  to  the  post 
offices. 

Following  the  White  House 
conference  it  was  disclosed  that 
recently  a  nationally-circulated 
magazine  which  postal  workers 
describe  as  “awkward”  (a  term 
meaning  by  reason  of  size  and 
shape  difficult  to  handle),  car¬ 
ried  more  than  $2,000,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising — out  of  proportion, 
they  contend,  to  the  reading 
content. 

Newsprint  Zone  Price 
Legality  Is  Advocated 

CHARLES  E.  MOREAU,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  called  upon  Con¬ 
gress  to  clarify  the  statutes  as 
applied  to  newsprint,  so  that 
zone  pricing  will  be  clearly 
legal. 

Moreau,  who  publishes  five 
weeklies  in  New  Jersey,  made 
the  request  before  a  Senate 
Commerce  subcommittee.  Hear¬ 
ings  grew  out  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision,  which  earlier 
this  year  upheld  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ruling  that 
the  cement  industry’s  applica¬ 
tion  of  basing  point  pricing  was 
in  violation  of  monopoly  and 
trade  laws. 

Moreau  explained  the  NEA 
feels  that  if  the  present  system 
of  delivered  prices  on  news¬ 
print.  based  on  10  zones  in  the 
United  States,  is  abandoned, 
great  harm  will  be  done  the 
smaller  newspapers  with  the 
least  bargaining  power  in  the 
newsprint  markets. 

He  pointed  out  that  at  present 
newspapers  in  zones  far  from 
the  mills  pay  only  slightly  more 
per  ton  than  those  located  near 
the  mills. 

Abandonment  of  the  zone 
pricing  system  might  be  par¬ 
ticularly  disastrous  to  some  pub¬ 
lishers  during  this  period  of 
continued  newsprint  shortages. 
Moreau  told  the  Senate  group. 

The  chief  argument  advanced 
for  abandoning  zone  pricing  in 
anv  industry.  Mr.  Moreau  said, 
has  been  that  it  would  disperse 
industry  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“This  would  not  be  the  case 
with  the  newsprint  industr>'.” 
he  emphasized.  “Its  basic  raw 
material  being  wood  pulp,  it  has 
to  be  located  near  great  forests. 
The  greatest  concentration  of 
mills  is  in  the  far  northeast,  in 
Quebec,  and  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  long  freight  haul. 

“The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  feels  that  it  is  better  to 
have  this  high  cost  of  freight 
spread  at  least  in  part  over  all 
publishers  than  to  have  it  bear 
heavily  on  the  publishers  most 
distant  from  the  mills.” 


Ernst  Hits  at  Control 
Of  Row  Materials  Supply 
CHARGING  that  a  few  big  com¬ 
panies  own  the  forests  of  the 
United  States.  Morris  Ernst  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  House  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee: 

“I  think  you  ought  to  look  in¬ 
to  a  divorce  of  the  ownership 
of  newspapers  and  the  raw 
materials.  Nothing  radical! 
You  have  said  that  no  bank 
can  own  a  security  company. 
You  have  said  that  no  railroad 
can  own  a  coal  mine.  You  have 
said  that  no  railroad  can  own 
a  ship  line.  Why  not?” 

Recalling  his  work  as  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Committee  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  field  of  ex¬ 
ploration.  Ernst  continued: 

“Newsprint  is  the  shortest  fu¬ 
ture  commodity  known  to  man. 
because  literacy  is  only  100 
years  old,  and  it  has  touched 
25  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  And  in  the  next  100 
years,  people  are  going  to  have 
printing  presses  and  become 
literate,  and  there  is  going  to 
be  a  demand  on  newsprint  such 
as  in  no  other  commodity. 

Graded  Postal  Subsidy 
“We  looked  into  newsprint. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
there  are  four  magazine  com¬ 
panies  that  get  a  subsidy  from 
the  United  States  Government. 
The  year  I  looked  into  it,  about 
two  years  ago,  it  was  about 
$34,000,000  a  year. 

“That  is  a  check  given  by  the 
taxpayers  to  the  big  magazine 
companies.” 

Ernst  suggested  the  postage 
subsidy  be  graded,  that  small 
weeklies  under  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  get  free  postage,  and  that 
payment  be  made  for  postage  as 
the  circulation  goes  up. 

Asked  if  there  was  danger  of 
subsidizing  the  press,  that  the 
policies  of  the  press  might  be 
influenced.  Ernst  replied:  “All 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
done  it  for  a  great  many  years 
— and  there  is  no  direct  subsidy. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
are  subsidizing  the  press  when 
we  subsidize  every  airplane.” 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  suggest¬ 
ed  to  Ernst,  “You  are  really  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  readers,  or  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  which,  of  course,  is  a 
good  thing.”  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  a  good  thing  and 
that  George  Washington  started 
it  when  he  said  that  postage 
should  be  free  because  “it  is 
the  wealth  of  society.” 

Asks  Approval  for  Mergers 
Ernst  told  the  committee  he 
wouldn’t  allow  the  newspaper 
to  own  a  radio  station  and  he 
would  have  a  new  tribunal  or 
court  approve  all  mergers  of 
papers,  as  well  as  mergers  in 
other  industries. 

“Then  there  is  facsimile,”  he 


FOR  THE  LIVING 

This  cartoon  by  Ted  Gale  ci  thi 
Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
“Flowers  for  the  Living"  aceos. 
panied  an  editorial  tribute  to 
Arthur  Capper,  Topeka  public, 
in  the  Hearst  Newspapea 

went  on.  “You  know  what 
simile  holds  forth  for  the  h- 
ture.  The  newspapers  froo 
New  York  City  can  be  sent  out 
over  the  air,  and  there  will  be 
no  typesetters  needed  in  inj 
city  in  the  country,  and  it  y 
my  best  guess  that  it  is  10  yem 
off,  and  only  10  years  off.  Be¬ 
cause  you  can’t,  in  your  smill 
town,  stand  the  economic  bio- 
den  of  setting  type,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  cheapness  d 
sending  the  printed  page  by 
air.  It  can  even  come  into 
your  home  eventually,  by  menu 
of  a  piece  of  paper  atta(M 
to  the  radio;  and  you  can  buy 
whatever  you  want  of  the  paper 

“What  does  that  mean  to  the 
vitality  of  the  country?  The 
local  press  will  add  a  half- 
page  of  births  and  deaths,  and 
maybe  a  few  local  items!" 

■ 

Arbitration  Board 
Affirms  Award 

A  local  award  granting  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  newspaper  presr 
men  an  increase  of  23  cents  an 
hour  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
International  Arbitration  Boart 
with  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler  as  chair 
man,  following  a  hearing  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

The  local  award,  dated  Aug 
27,  1948,  established  an  hourly 
day  rate  of  $1.87  and  maintained 
the  seven-cent  differential  be 
tween  day  and  night  work. 

Differentials  between  compor 
itors.  stereotypers  and  pressmen 
figured  in  the  decision  by  Dr 
Deibler. 

Dr.  Deibler  found  the  local 
award  of  $1.87  to  pressmen 
“both  just  and  equitable,”  stat¬ 
ing:  “The  fact  that  the  sterw 
typers  accepted  a  widening  pj 
two  cents  per  hour  of  the  dir 
ferential  with  the  composite 
should  not  be  held  against  the 
pressmen  in  this  case.” 

■ 

Want  Ad  Ban  Sought 

Augusta,  Ga.  —  The  Augu^ 
Protestant  Ministers  Associauoa 
is  advocating  a  law  to  w 
newspaper  want  ads  “calh^  “■ 
high  school  boys  to  clerk  a 
local  liquor  stores.” 
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Microcard  Editions 
Of  Newspapers  Seen 


A  sinall  card  with  20  standard  the  library.  Second,  a  reader 
newspaper  pages  printed  on  its  that  will  take  film  microcards, 
surface  was  aemonstrated  this  A  new  trend  in  microfilm 
week  to  17  newspaper  librarians  readers,  said  Harmon  H.  Gilbert, 
a  seminar  of  the  of  Diebold,  Inc.,  is  the  reader 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co-  that  can  also  make  prints  of 
lumbia  University.  pages  and  articles. 

Technical  experts  present  1’hus,  the  reporter  would  be 
foresaw  the  use  of  this  -  micro-  able  to  take  the  print  back  to 
for  mail  editions  of  news-  his  desk,  and  cou.d  toss  it  away 
^oers  as  well  as  lor  fiie  pur-  when  he  was  finished  (the  way 
’  many  do  with  paper  clippings 

Dr.  Fremont  Rider,  librarian  ^  ^  . 

of  We^eyan  University  and  Other  developments  in  read- 
^rman  of  the  Microcard  Com-  ers  are  motor-driven  machines, 
^ttee  a  joint  body  appointed  rather  than  the  hand-crank  type, 
hv  all  the  major  American  li-  and  the  continuous  focus.  There 
brary  associations,  admitted  the  was  considerable  discussion  by 
use  of  the  microcards  was  lim-  the  librarians  on  methods  of 
ited  because  of  cost.  filing  morgue  clippings. 

Quantity  Coat  Low  Sentiment  was  divided  on 

.  ^  j  _ whether  clip  envelops  should 

However,  when  production  be-  ^ave  flaps.  Proponents  of  the 
gins  flapped  envelopes  said  they  pre- 

cooies  of  each  card,  co^  falls  far  vented  mis-flling  of  clips:  oppo- 
b&w  microfilming.  Dr.  Rider  denied  this,  and  added  that 

,  ..  _ non-flap  envelopes  made  for 

The  cards— which  are  the  same  .^nged  in  filine 
size  as  a  library  catalog  card—  ^  ® 

are  a  micro-image  on  paper,  not  v»ooa  Tnmga.  bmau  I'ackages 

on  film.  Dr.  Rider  describes  The  consensus  was  that  small 

iem  as  a  “very  special  form  of  envelopes  are  great  space-savers 
micro-print.”  in  the  newspaper  library. 

When  microcard  production  A  few  of  the  librarians  now 
gets  into  full  swing,  newspapers  use  color  systems  to  aid  in  filing, 
might  find  it  convenient  to  have  One  said  he  uses  manila  enve- 
each  day’s  edition  put  on  the  lopes  for  straight  news  clips: 
cards.  They  would  be  easier  pink  of  obits  and  background 
to  mail  than  are  the  papers  or  stories:  blue  for  editorials, 
microfilm.  Dr.  Rider  asserted.  A  major  problem  for  the 

Subscribers,  however,  would  newspaper  librarian,  they  all 
have  to  have  “readers"  so  they  agre^,  is  the  weeding  out  of  old 
could  read  the  micrp-reduced  clips.  The  authority  for  weed- 
text.  ing,  they  said,  belongs  in  the 

Things  to  Come  hands  of  the  librarian  himself. 

Most  admitted  they  do  not  have 
Another  development  viewed  =.  .  nre<!«.nt 

by  the  librarians  was  the  filing  „  ‘  ... 

of  photographs  on  microfilm.  Fewer  than  half  the  librarians 

One  speaker  said  his  publication  the  seminar  have  a  systematic 

keeps  each  of  its  pictures  on  weeding  project,  a  show  of  hands 
one-inch  squares  of  film,  placed  proved.  All  agreed  weeding 
on  punch  cards,  all  of  which  should  be  a  continuous  project, 
takes  less  space  than  do  the  There  was  no  agreement  on 
prints  themselves.  what  stories  should  be  thrown 

The  punch-card  system  was  i-i. 

generally  discredited  by  other  Most  of  the  librarians  ose  a 

speakers,  however,  who  termed 

it  **absurd*’  for  a  librarv  Thp  the  clips  out  of  th€  library,  and 
system  is  for  sorting,  not  for  some  refuse  to  let  the  reporter 
indexing,  they  said,  adding  that  clips  to  his  desk  at  all. 

it  wou.d  take  too  much  time  to  '  - 

ran  all  the  cards  through  a  sort-  v.w  Vnrir  -  ' 

er  each  time  a  picture  was  i  or* 

wanted.  TimM  ^ 

Librarian  present  agreed  that  "  loig  ^ 

new  methods  were  needed  to  & 

index  microfilm  copies  of  news-  Aug.  30  % 

papers,  so  that  a  reporter  could  p,  1-20  ^ 

find  a  particular  article  fast,  „„ 
father  than  stopping  and  hunt-  20  pages  of 
>ng  as  is  done  now.  New  York  Times  ^ 

It  was  suggested  that  micro-  ore  printed 
uming  of  newspapers  should  be  on  a  microcard 
«ne  on  daily  rolls,  rather  than  shown  here  - 

by.  the  month  or  by  100-foot  in  octual  ^ 

new^!nin«  ®“88estion  was  that  They  ore  aU  ,5 

newspapers  have  their  issues  readable 

filing  horizontally,  rather  than  _  anneial 

vertically,  for  the  elimination  ^ 

of  some  of  the  eyestrain.  enlacing 

“ward  N.  Jenks,  manager  of  machine, 

uie  Iv^  York  Times  Index,  told 
librarians  that  in  buying  micro¬ 
film  readers  they  should  look 
for  two  things: 

a  portable  reader,  so  " 

Sf.^oporter  could  view  the  film 
•rale  at  his  desk  rather  than  in 
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Daily  Publishes 
Special  Ad  Papei 

Yuma,  Ariz.  —  The  Yuma 
Daily  Sun  has  begun  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun-Advertiser  to 
give  advertisers  “100%  cover¬ 
age"  in  its  trading  area. 

The  Sun-Advertiser  is  distrib¬ 
uted  every  Friday  morning  by 
mail  and  carrier  to  every  home 
in  the  Sun’s  area  that  doesn't 
get  the  daily. 

Advertisers  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Sun-Advertiser  with 
re-runs  of  ads  from  the  daily 
at  rates  determined  by  the  time 
copy  co^es  into  the  ad  ofifice. 

Bill  of  Rights 
Shrine  Program 
Set  for  Dec.  15 

The  annual  observance  of  the 
157th  anniversary  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  will  take  place 
at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eastches- 
ter,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec. 
15  at  8  p.m. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
will  preside.  David  W.  Howe, 
business  manager  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (Vt. )  Free  Press  and 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  Francis  M.  Flynn,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  will  be  the 
speakers. 

Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Schwartz  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Center. 
White  Plains,  and  the  Rev.  L.  L. 
Twinem,  rector  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  New  York  City,  will  as¬ 
sist  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Har¬ 
old  Weigle,  D.D.,  in  a  shortened 
form  of  evening  prayer  service. 

A  large  plaque  recording  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the 
press  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  “performance  of  duty  essen¬ 
tial  to  civilized  living"  during 
World  War  II  will  be  presented 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  and  will 
be  blessed  during  the  observ¬ 
ance. 


Talk  Revived 
Of  New  Daily 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia — From  authentic 
sources.  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  established  the  tact  that 
elTorts  are  being  made  to  in¬ 
stitute  another  daily  newspaper 
here. 

Leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  representing  the  state  and 
Philadelphia  organizations,  are 
seeking  to  enlist  the  support  of 
local  capital  in  a  project  to  buy 
what  remains  of  the  old  Record 
plant  and  equipment  now  owned 
by  the  Evening  Bulletin  man¬ 
agement. 

Common  report  here,  increas¬ 
ing  in  tempo  within  the  past  10 
days,  has  it  a  new  ownership 
contemplates  reopening  in  the 
morning  fie.d,  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  to  be  a  seven-day  tabloid. 
Luther  Harr,  former  state  bank¬ 
ing  department  official,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  identified  with  the 
movement.  Harry  T.  Saylor, 
former  editor  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
Record,  would  edit  the  new  pa¬ 
per.  according  to  the  grapevine 
Record  'Still  for  Sale* 

Albert  M.  Greenfield,  realtor 
and  banker,  admitted  certain 
Democratic  leaders  had  talked 
to  him  about  buying  the  Record 

"I  have  told  them  all  the 
Record  is  still  for  sale,”  Green¬ 
field  said.  “If  they  have  the 
money — and  want  it — they  cer¬ 
tainly  can  buy  it.” 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  genera 
manager  of  the  Bulletin  Com¬ 
pany,  said  the  Bulletin  has  no 
definite  offers,  and  that  no  nego- 
tions  leading  toward  a  possible 
transaction  are  in  progress. 

"A  lot  of  these  reports  have 
been  aired  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half,”  said  Slocum.  "But 
things  are  still  in  the  dream 
stage  without  any  tangible  re¬ 
sults." 

Attempts  were  made,  it  was 
learned  reliably,  to  buy  the  tab¬ 
loid  Daily  News  before  the  1948 
campaign.  But  the  Daily  News 
could  not  be  had.  It  is  owned 
by  a  group  of  stockholders 
headed  by  Lee  Ellmaker.  pub¬ 
lisher.  and  Lemuel  B.  Schofield, 
attorney. 


li 
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Indiana  Group 
Told  of  Progress 
By  Ad  Bureau 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Fifty  In¬ 
diana  daily  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertising  directors  at¬ 
tending  the  first  of  a  series  of 
state  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
heard  W.  A.  Green,  assistant  di- 


New  York  City  Guild 
Plots  $130  Demand 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  this  week  adopted  a 
pattern  for  contracts  that  calls 
for  substantially  an  18%  in¬ 
crease  in  minimum  wages. 

A  minimum  of  $130  a  week 
for  workers  in  top  brackets  and 
$65  for  adult  workers  in  any 
bracket  was  recommended  to 
New  York  area  locals. 

Delegates  to  the  New  York 


General  Mills 
Test  Campaigs 
AANR  Topic 


rector,  assert  that  newspapers  Mrs.  William  A.  Green,  left,  of 

have  an  opportunity  to  cut  more  m-™  nroaioH  Kw  Mr«  Murray  Latimer  pension 

heavily  into  the  national  adver-  t  '  “  Plan,  and  recommended  an  ad- 

tisiiig  field  than  they  have  in  the  ^1®®"°^  justment.  The  plan,  as  devised 

past  three  years  “9®'’  Sullivan  (Ind.)  Daily  ^y  ANG,  calls  for  $175  a  month 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  publisher  age  65  and  $200  a  month  for 

of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  In-  .  □  .  .  .  disabled  personnel.  The  New 

dianapolis  Neus  and  other  news-  Broadcasting  magazine  stat-  York  panel  thought  the  pension 
nanpr<5  and  a  mpmhor  nf  th«>  mg  that  radio  now  plans  a  new  should  also  apply  to  workers 
Bureau’s  board  of  governors  aPProach  to  industry  sales  pro-  with  25  years  of  service, 
was  host  to  the  group  at  a  motion.  The  plan  envisions  a  ^  m?  tn- 

luncheon  in  the  Indianapolis  separate  radio  advertising  bu-  Robert  Quillen  Dies; 
Athletic  Club.  The  session  was  f®®®' 

the  outgrowth  of  a  meeting  .radios  brochure  entitled  byndicated  Writer 

of  the  Board  of  Governors  Radio  is  Strangely  Silent  which  Robert  Quillen,  who  wrote 
in  October  when  PulUam  attempt  to  editorials  and  filler  paragraphs 

told  Green:  ‘If  vou  could  tell  •'^ise  $200,000  for  a  cooperative  and  did  two  cartoon  panels, 
your  story  to  every  publisher  Promotion,  selling  radio  as  a  Aunt  Het  and  Willie  Willie,  for 
in  the  country,  backing  for  the  mMium  for  advertising.  All  about  600  newspapers,  through 
Bureau  would  increase  by  leaps  .  contr^t  to  Publishers  Syndicate,  died  Dec. 

and  bounds”  the  feeling  we  had  in  the  30s—  g  at  Hendersonville.  S.  C.  He 

Pointing  out  that  national  ad-  newspapers  were  slipping  .^as  about  60  years  old. 

r-oiniino  oui  mat  national  aa  m  face  of  magazine  and  radio  up  once  oublished  his  own 
vertising  in  newspapers  leaped  inroads.” 


was  host  to  the  group  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Indianapolis 
Athletic  Club.  The  session  was  Ff 
the  outgrowth  of  a  meeting 


vertising  “in  newsnaners  leaned  ■  mce  ot  magazine  ana  laaio  jjg  once  published  his  own 
from  $^232,000,000^  in  1945*^ to  obituary  in  a  South  Carolina 

$357,000,000  in  1947  and  prob-  With  Green  on  the  program  newspaper  which  he  owned, 
ablv  will  reach  $420,000,000  in  were  Dent  Hassinger,  Chicago,  then  wrote  about  his  resurrec- 
194*8  Green  said  the  Bureau  acting  Western  manager  for  the  tion.’  saying  how  much  he  re- 
has  made  notable  progress  in  Wesley  Geerer,  gretted  he  didn’t  have  a  son. 

showing  national  advertisers  Chicago  regional  manager  of  the  When  he  really  died  and  news- 
that  newspapers  are  their  most  G®®*'®*'  ®R®<?  print^  a  line  about  it. 

effective  media.  Local  adver-  the  difficulty  of  convincing  local  he  said  people  would  comment: 
fi<!ing  dirpftnrs  hv  nnnivino  managers  of  chain  branches  to  This  must  be  a  son.  The  Old 
the  information' corrLled^by  thf  SP®"^  died  40  years  ago.”  Thus 

Bureau,  now  are  in  a  position  to  aPProved  by  the  top  executives  some  good  would  come  from 
do  a  local  follow-up  job  that  ^^®  chains.  his  premature  obit,  he  declared. 


greatly  will  expedite  the  swing 
of  national  accounts  into  the 
newspaper  field,  he  said. 

‘‘In  1945  w'e  got  26.5  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  spent  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising.”  Green  said. 
‘‘In  1946  we  got  26.6  cents  and 
in  1947  it  rose  to  30.3  cents.  It 
will  be  still  higher  in  1948.  This 
development  has  caused  some 


Editors  Back  Study  Idea; 
Hutchins  Offers  to  Assist 


development  has  caused  some  Editorials  in  the  Chicago  Sun-  it  could  possibly  be  financed  by 
consternation  on  the  part  of  Times  and  San  Francisco  Chron-  a  non-press  agency.  The  two- 
both  magazines  and  radio.  Last  icle  this  week  endorsed  the  Edi-  day  sessions  proposed  by  E  &  P 
week  I  saw  two  things  that  tor  &  Publisher  proposal  (E&P,  he  said,  would  not  be  “ade- 
made  me  think  so.  'The  Na-  Nov.  27,  page  38)  for  a  12-man  quate”  and  would  probably  be- 
tional  Association  of  Magazine  committee  to  examine  press  per-  come  mere  ‘‘bull  sessions”  be- 


Publishers  pointed  to  the  fact  formance 
that  magazine  linage  had  been  The  pi 


cause  no  one  present  would 

mat  magazine  linage  had  been  The  plan  was  advanced  by  have  sufficient  facts, 
dropping  since  1946— this  de-  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  E  &  The  agency  suggested  by  the 
spite  a  rise  in  total  advertising  p,  fo  lowing  the  complaint  by  Commi.ssion,  Dr.  Hutchins  said, 
dollars.  In  this  same  study  they  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chan-  would  be  directed  by  ‘‘the  best 
show  for  the  first  six  months  cellor  of  the  University  of  Chi-  newspapermen  we  could  find’ 
of  1948  a  gross  revenue  increase  cago.  that  the  continuing  study  and  its  work  of  examining  the 
of  only  4'^,  while  newspapers  recommendation  in  the  Report  press  would  be  assign^  to  per- 
were  shown  to  have  gone  up  of  the  Commission  on  Freedom  s  specially  qualified  in  their 


14^r. 

“The  other  thing  which  makes 


of  the  Press  was  being  ignored,  geographical  areas. 

„  o  n. _ 1  _  Dr.  Hutchins  said  he  would 


me  oiner  ining  wnicn  maxes  r  *,  pv  nmnocal  wac  that  six  wuuiu 

me  think  the  opposition  is  wor-  newsoaolrmen  and  ^ix  non^  ®9®®.Pt  a  role  in  the  study 

ried  is  an  article  that  appeared  nlwspipermln  meet  fo^one  or  ^mmission.  if  it  were  offered. 

SJ.  He  stands  ready,  however,  to  as- 
nf  fho  Setting  UP  SUCh  a  body. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times 


hlsnm  thought  the  E  &  P  plan  “at  least 
wlth  o/  Hutchens  ^  ^  attention  of  the  press 


wiin  ur.  nuiLiiiii!..  public  to  the  responsibilities 

In  a  conference  with  Mr.  BOTH  share  for  maintaining  a 
Brown  this  week  in  New  York,  responsible  and  free  press.” 


General  MiUs’  forthcomiu 
test  campaign  using  an  editoriiJ 
ized  advertising  column  (E  t  p 
Nov.  27,  p.  12)  was  commeadid' 
this  week  at  the  annual  mem. 
oership  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newmaoer 
Representatives  in  ClevelaSL 

The  advertiser’s  plan  callj  for 
a  200-line  column  signed  by 
Betty  Crocker,  GM’s  pseudony¬ 
mous  cooking  expert,  to  appei 
five  days  a  week  for  a  year  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Itwajfelt 
generally  that  the  test,  usini 
techniques  of  proven  readera? 
peal,  will  benefit  greatly 
the  advertiser  and  the  newipi- 
per  industry. 

Disappointment  was  voicti 
however,  over  the  fact  that  the 
AANR-recommended  list  of  92 
newspapers  had  not  bem 
adopted.  Such  a  list,  affording 
measurement  of  copy  appeals  in 
varying  communities,  would  be 
highly  effective,  it  was  stated 

New  AANR  officers,  chosa 
last  summer  by  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  chapters,  were 
formally  elected  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  meeting.  They  are  Thomas 
Walker,  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co..  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent:  Del  Worthington,  (iresmer 
&  Woodward,  Chicago,  viceprai-  ^ 
dent;  Douglas  Taylor.  J.  P.  Me 
Kinney  &  Son,  New  York,  secre 
tary;  J.  J.  Cooper.  John  Budd 
Co..  Chicago,  treasurer.  The  lat¬ 
ter  two  were  reelections. 

The  members  saw  for  the  first  > 
time  “Rising  Costs”,  a  new  3 
AANR  presentation  directed  at 
the  food  industry.  It  will  have  ) 
its  first  public  showing  at  the  ) 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  ^ 
tives  Association  convention  in  < 
Chicago  next  month.  x 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer 
Ferguson-Walker’s  Chicago  of- 
fice  announced  that  manulac  ) 
turers’  bookings  for  next  year’s 
food  conference  have  alnMSt  oi 
been  completed.  It  will  takt  si 
place  next  September  in  Qii' 

flembers  were  urged  to  th 
in  the  distribution  and  showing 
of  a  presentation  being  prepay 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
for  district  sales  managers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  other  regional  rep-  >!> 
resentatives  of  manufacturers 
Newspaper  representatives  car 
assist  in  putting  the  story  a(W  j, 
it  was  stated,  by  helping  NAtt 
and  advertising  directors  to  *r 
range  and  conduct  presentation  ^ 
meetings.  exi 

This  kind  of  work.  It  n*  lc 
pointed  out.  is  especially 
able  and  much  needed  in  W 
food,  drug  and  other  rnass-dlitrr 
bution  fields,  where  single^  of 
nanies  have  as  many  8s  "  *  j 
30  permanent  district  sales  «■  , 

fices. 


I 


Dr.  Hutchins,  who  was  chairman  “Maybe.”  the  editorial  said. 


of  the  Luce-financed  Commis-  “some  good  will  come  from  it 


Sion  two  years  ago,  offered  to  —certainly  no  harm.” 


cooperate  to  the  extent  that  he  “We  entirely  approve.”  said 
MM  would  participate  in  a  commit-  the  San  Francisco  editorial,  ad- 
tee  meeting  to  discuss  ways  and  ding:  “We  hope  the  study  be- 
E.  H.  Harria.  UH,  of  Richmond  means  of  setting  up  a  five-year  comes  a  permanent  Institution.” 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Itom,  and  Card-  study.  (See  Editorial,  "Dr.  Hutchins’ 


nor  Thoraaa,  of  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chroniclo-Tribuno. 


(See  Editorial,  "Dr.  Hutchins’ 


Such  a  project,  he  estimated.  Reaction,"  on  Page  38  this  is- 
would  cost  $200,000  a  year,  and  sue.) 


3  Deer  in  One  Shot 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Tli»» 
Union  marked  the  dcer-hura 
season  hereabouts  by  ge>®» 
three  deer  with  a  single  ^ 
The  shot  was  with  a  cs^ 
snapped  from  the  Gannett 
copter  and  showed  three  ^ 
deer  running  in  an  open 
of  an  isolated  area. 
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the  press  lends  a  helping  hand  on  housing  and  charity 


Syndicates  Tighten  Up 
Taboos  in  Comic  Strips 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

l^HEN  the  late  Waldo  (Scoop)  syndicate  codes  is  the  one  re- 
Arnold  edited  the  Milwaukee  cently  re-expressed  to  King 
(Wis.)  Journal,  the  comics  syn-  Features  Syndicate  artists: 
licates  knew  it.  Often,  he  re¬ 
amed  whole  sequences  by  top  “No  blood,  no  torture,  no  hor- 
•artoonists,  which  he  judged  ror,  no  controversial  subjects 
vere  not  appropriate  for  Jour-  such  as  religion,  politics,  and 
lid  readers.  race.  Above  all,  is  the  impor- 

In  consequence,  syndicate  ex-  tant  matter  of  good  taste.  The 
icutives  conferred  with  artists  comics  must  be  clean.  No  sug- 
ind  writers,  and  many  a  busty  gestive  posturing  and  no  inde- 
aeroine  was  clothed,  gangster  cent  costumes.  The  figures  must 
■diom  toned  down,  or  gory  be  natural  and  lifelike.” 
scenes  cleaned  up. 

This  kind  of  Siting,  not  ex-  There  are  35  comic  book  pub- 
:lusive  with  the  Journal,  was  lishers  who  print  and  distribute 
1  boon  to  the  syndicates.  The  approximately  300  magazines, 
nen  who  ran  the  newspapers  whose  total  circulation  is  esti- 
lad  trial-and-error-tested  ideas  mated  at  60,000,000  a  month, 
as  to  what  was  appropriate  to  adding  up  to  an  annual  720,* 
jo  into  readers’  homes.  000,000. 

Today,  the  tide  of  opprobium  Less  than  a  year  ago,  with  an 
'hat  rolled  up  against  pulp-book  upsurge  of  anti-comic  book  arti- 
»mics  has  not  touched  the  feet  cles  and  radio  lectures,  the 
)( the  newspaper  syndicates,  but  comic  books  began  to  take  a 
midicate  executives  note  the  beating.  Since  then,  quasi-legal 
:idal  wave  with  awe  and  re-  bans  or  other  forms  of  re^tric- 
Wt.  tion  have  been  proposed  in 

Syndicates'  on  the  Beam  some  50  cities.  Magazine  whole- 

Sviwtipafoc  •>  salers  have  been  approached  in 

some  localities  and  told  to  get 
arefullv  weiph"  Certain  titles  if  thev  want 

■liey  ew  comics  to  keen  thern  ‘‘•^"’munity  respect—  and  trade, 
r  thi  LnnAc  faetT  Parent-Teacher  groups  have  in- 

execStives  toW  Editor  &  Pul-  ■i|i''|femSltilJrs 
iJSHER  this  week.  m?  demo^trations. 

Without  exception  the  syndi- 

cates  claim  rigid  adherence  to  Nahonal  Council  on 

certain  taboos  and  a  basic  code  freedorn  from  Censorship  ( affil- 
nl  good  taste  American  Civil  Lib- 

Even  so.  the  syndicates  still  f 

occasionally  “pull  in  their  iiwliot  •• 

Iwrns.’  Some  newspapers —  civil  liberties.  .  xt  v 

more  rarely  nowadays _ take  I”  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 

proofs  of  strip-comics,  redrape  a  group  of  parents  has  organ- 
Hx  female  characters  or  tidy  sri  independent  publishing 

“P  the  language  in  the  balloons,  company  (Number  36),  and 
make  their  own  cuts.  Here  Plans  to  publish  once-upon-a- 
ind  there  a  strip  is  omitted  for  tlrne  tales.  First  release  is  Hans 
•  day.  At  least  once  an  editor  Christian  Anderson’s  fairly  tale, 
J^ed  out  the  final  panel  of  a  “The  Nightingale.” 

and  blazoned  “Censored”  Censorship,  at  first  proposed 
•croas  the  blank  space.  as  the  only  solution  to  parents’ 

generally  representative  of  problems  in  getting  suitable 
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comics  books  in  the  hands  of 
their  children,  is  now  meeting 
disfavor  with  many  critical 
groups. 

A  third  of  the  comic  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  have  joined  in 
a  sell-policing  movement.  In¬ 
corporated  as  the  Association  of 
Comics  Magazine  Publishers, 
they  have  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  educators  and  a  code  for 
comic  book  uplift. 

One  of  the  most  exhaustive 
studies  of  comic  books  has  been 
made  by  the  (jity  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  through  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 

Dave  McGuire,  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  report,  fulminates 
against  the  jungle  type  with 
the  zebra-bra  Amazons  and  un¬ 
clothed  busts.  He  give  a  clean 
bill  to  newspaper  funnies,  re- 
ligio-classic  and  other  groups. 

After  weeks  of  study,  the 
New  Orleans  report  insists  that 
regulation  must  be  voluntary, 
that  anything  else  interferes 
with  “freedom  of  speech  and 
press.” 

“If  lurid,  offensive  magazines 
become  unsold  property,”  recom¬ 
mends  McGuire,  “the  recalci¬ 
trant  comic  book  makers  will 
rush  to  adopt  the  clean.  .  . 

McGuire  also  recommends 
newspaper  reviews  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  candid  as  that  given  to 
plays  and  movies. 

■ 

N.  Y.  News'  Film 
Built  Around  People 

Chicago  —  The  New  York 
News  screened  “Miracle  of  the 
Millions”  at  a  preview  showing 
Dec.  8  before  Chicago  agency 
space  buyers.  In  technicolor, 
the  picture  showed  the  people 
who  make  news  and  how  News 
reporters  and  photographers  get 
their  material. 

Ben  L.  Moyer,  News  national 
advertising  manager,  explained 
how  the  News  has  avoided  the 
usual  “nuts  and  bolts”  picture 
of  a  newspaper’s  operations.  ’The 
film.  “Miracle  of  Millions,”  was 
written  bv  Carl  Warren,  of  the 
News  editorial  staff,  produced 
and  directed  by  Herbert  M. 
Steele,  manager  of  sales  presen¬ 
tation  department. 


Newsprint  Available 
For  L.  A.,  Powers  Says 

With  one  exception,  the  Latin 
Americans  can  get  al.  the  news¬ 
print  their  papers  need,  said 
Joshua  P.  Powers,  publishers’ 
representative,  who  returned 
this  week  from  South  America. 

The  exception  is  Argentina, 
where  President  Juan  Perons 
government  has  clamped  down 
on  newsprint  imports  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  grant  any  dollars  -  ex¬ 
change  for  newsprint  purchases. 

Peron  s  regime  insists  news¬ 
print  can  be  gotten  on  an  ex¬ 
change  basis,  and  some  barter 
agreements  have  been  made 
with  Finland  and  Sweden.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Powers  reported,  it  is 
likely  that  Argentina  will  not  in 
1949  import  more  than  50  to  60% 
of  the  stocks  it  used  in  1948. 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  govern¬ 
ment  issued  an  order  forcing 
newspapers  to  restrict  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  on  week  days  to 
16,  with  the  provision  that  once 
a  week  they  could  also  issue  8- 
page  supplements.  The  plan  was 
adopted,  it  was  stated,  to  con¬ 
serve  newsprint. 

The  total  effect  of  the  restric¬ 
tive  program,  Mr.  Powers  said, 
has  been  to  reduce  the  size  of 
La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion.  The 
savings  from  this  cut  will  not  be 
more  than  10%,  he  said. 

Besides  Argentina.  Mr.  Powers 
visited  Brazil  and  Chile. 

■ 

Paul  Howe,  48,  Dies 
On  Paper's  Birthda-y 

Paul  G.  Howe,  48.  publisher 
of  the  Bennington  (Vt. )  Eve¬ 
ning  Banner,  collapsed  and  died 
Dec.  8,  45th  anniversary  of  the 
paper  as  a  daily. 

Howe  had  been  correspondent 
for  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  copyreader  for  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Vermont  press  bu¬ 
reau.  and  city  editor  on  his 
father’s  paper,  the  Bennington 
Banner.  He  became  publisher 
when  his  father  retired  in  1945, 
after  56  years. 

Howe’s  widow  and  parents 
survive  him. 


COME  INTO  MY  PARLOR' 

Biiliop,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times 


BLESS  BUFFALO'S  GENEROSITY 

Summers,  Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Evening  News 


JOIN  IN  THE  FIGHT! 

R.iy,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


Buick’s  ‘Jingle’  Heads 
Get  Milady’s  Interest 

By  Carl  Nelson 

Director,  Publication  Research  Service 


SEVEN  Buick  ads  have  been 
checked  for  readership  over  a 
period  of  14  weeks  in  the  first 
seven  Ad  Rater  reports  of  the 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade  by  Publica¬ 
tion  Research  Service,  Chicago. 

The  Buick  ads  are  not  special 
tests.  All  ads  are  part  of  the 
current  Buick  campaign.  Yet  in 
only  seven  ads,  several  interest¬ 
ing  variations  in  layout  and 
treatment  are  encountered. 
Shows  Readership  in  7  Ads 
The  readership  results  are 
available  through  the  Ad  Rater 
studies  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
which  were  inaugurated  Aug.  24 
and  are  available  to  advertisers 
and  their  agencies.  Studies  are 
completed  every  two  weeks  on 
Tue^ays.  The  field  techniques 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  which  Pub¬ 
lication  Research  Service  con¬ 
ducts  for  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  (See  E  &  P, 
Aug.  21,  p.  20.) 

The  readership  details  of  the 
seven  ads  follows: 


of  the  seven  other  ads.  The  ad 
ranked  first  among  the  automo¬ 
bile  ads  in  this  study.  The  illus¬ 
tration  was  conventional  with 
the  only  persons  seen  being 
comfortably  reposed  in  the  front 
seat. 

Picture  Gains  Attendance 

Apparently  women  were 
scared  off  by  the  heavy  play  on 
the  mechanical  feature  DYNA- 
FLOW.  However,  the  fair  sex 
came  back  strong  in  Ad  No.  4 
where  the  layout  was  complete¬ 
ly  reversed.  Here  the  large  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  car  was  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ad.  The 
headline  “Hit  of  the  Year!  Have 
you  tried  DYNAFLOW?”  was 
coupled  with  a  semi-action  shot 
of  a  nice-looking  blonde  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  driver’s  seat — re¬ 
sult,  another  increase  in  atten¬ 
tion  from  women.  Ad  No.  4 
ranked  second  among  the  auto¬ 
motive  ads  in  this  issue. 

Ad  No.  5  reverted  to  the 
layout  employed  in  the  first 
three  ads  and  the  readership 
for  men  was  only  slightly  high- 


READERSHIP  OF  BUICK  ADS  IN  AD  RATER  STUDIES 


Ad  No. 
1 

S 

a 

4 

a 

7 


Date  of 
Study 
Aug.  U 
Sept.  7 
Sept,  at 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  !• 
Not.  • 
Not.  14 


PICTURE  HEADLINE 
Site  Men  Women  Men  Women 


M6  to 
•M  It 

1000  tt 

tt«  14 

too  IS 
loot  36 
ttt  43 


6< 

t 

6 

13 

It 

17 

30 


14^ 

16 

16 

11 

14 

18 

18 


4'’r 

6 

4 

t 

t 

80 

16 


COPY 
Men  Women 
IT,'  1*^ 

11  4 

16  1 

8  1 

7  1 

10  4 

10  3 


Page  No. 
14 
16 
16 
16 
31 
13 
3 


All  ads  were  approximately 
1,000  lines  in  size  and  all  but 
two  appeared  on  right-hand 
pages. 

Attract  Women  Readers 

Ads  No.  1  and  2,  ranking  the 
lowest  of  the  seven  ads,  em¬ 
ployed,  in  our  opinion,  probably 
the  tamest  headlines.  These  are 
“Long  on  looks  —  and  actions 
too”  and  “Patterned  for  the  Par¬ 
ticular" — in  ads  one  and  two,  re¬ 
spectively.  In  both,  the  illus¬ 
trations  appear  at  the  top  of  the 
ad  with  the  headline  empha¬ 
sizing  the  “looks”  of  the  car. 
Men's  readership  was  about  the 
same  for  these  two  ads  but  the 
percentage  of  women  who  saw 
Ad  No.  2  almost  doubled. 

Outside  of  the  fact  that  the 
second  ad  showed  a  different 
model  Buick.  the  illustration 
also  included  a  full  length  cut 
of  a  woman  standing  at  the  rear 
of  the  car.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  hasty  glance  at 
seven  similar  Buick  ads  to  say 
that  pictures  of  women  will  at¬ 
tract  women,  but  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  case  when  we  have  a 
larger  number  of  new  car  ads 
for  analysis. 

The  DYNAFLOW  appeal  did 
not  get  emphasis  until  the  third 
ad.  The  direct  appeal  of  the 
headline  “Take  the  wheel  and 
you’ll  know  why  they  all  want 
DYNAFLOW”  seems  to  have 
raised  the  men’s  readership  al¬ 
most  50%  over  the  first  two  ads 
which  stopped  20  and  19%  of 
the  men.  It  is  also  interesting 
that  more  men  read  into  the  text 
matter  in  this  ad  than  in  any 


er  than  we  obtained  on  the  first 
two  ads  and  readership  for 
women  remained  about  the 
same.  In  this  layout  there  was 
no  particular  appeal  to  women, 
but  nonetheless  the  readership 
was  maintained  at  about  the 
same  level  as  that  encountered 
in  Ad  No.  4.  The  only  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  about  Ad  No.  5 
which  might  have  had  some  ef¬ 
fect  on  women  was  the  “jingliz- 
ing”  of  the  headline — “From  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — DYNA— 
FLOW’S  Terrific!” 

The  readership  score  for 
women  for  Ad  No.  5  was  all  the 
more  amazing  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  ad  appeared 
on  page  31,  a  sports  page, 
which  stopped  only  17%  of  the 
women.  The  four  previous  ads 
appeared  on  page  14,  15,  15 
and  16.  Ad  No.  5  ranked  fourth 
among  Pontiac,  Studebaker, 
Oldsmobile,  Nash  and  Ford  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  appeared  in 
the  same  issue. 

Lyric  Lilt  Appeals 

The  lyric  lilt  as  applied  to  the 
headline  was  given  full  play  in 
Ad  No.  6  which  appeared  in 
the  Nov.  9  issue  of  the  Blade. 
This  ad  employs  no  unusual 
layout  tricks  when  compared  to 
the  first  five  ads,  but  the  head¬ 
line  ‘The  roads  are  alive  with 
DYNAFLOW  drives!”  helped 
attract  36%  of  the  men  and  27% 
of  the  wonjen,  with  10%  of  the 
men  and  4%  of  the  women  read¬ 
ing  some  part  or  all  of  the  text 
copy.  This  ad  appeared  on 


""Tggv 

Ad  No.  7  topped  all  other  copy 
in  .dopping  both  men  and  women. 

page  23.  These  figures  marked 
the  Buick  ad  as  the  best  in  the 
issue  that  also  included  adver¬ 
tisements  for  Pontiac,  Frazer 
and  Lincoln-Mercury. 

Ad  No.  7  checked  as  recently 
as  Nov.  16  topped  all  of  the 
other  ads  in  stopping  both  men 
and  women,  with  a  solid  43% 
score  among  the  men  and  30% 
with  women.  In  this  ad,  the 
headline  sang  “You’ll  Sing  As 
You  Go  With  Dynaflow.” 

The  first  half  of  this  headline 
appeared  over  the  illustration  of 
the  car — about  the  only  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  previous  layout 
treatment. 

Worth  Further  Checking 

In  this  ad  we  see  the  lyric 
headline  used  at  its  best  with  a 
direct  appeal.  ’This  should  give 
food  for  thought  to  many  copy 
writers  in  their  everlasting 
search  for  the  proper  or  most 
exciting  selection  of  words  to 
intrigue  the  reader.  We  em¬ 
phasize  again  that  no  definite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
a  quick  analysis  of  seven  Buick 
ads  checked  in  the  same  city  in 
the  same  newspaper,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  such  data  as  presented 
here  should  provide  valuable 
tools  for  the  automotive  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers. 

Later,  when  more  studies  are 
completed  in  Toledo  and  the 
number  of  automotive  ads  has 
increased  greatly,  definite  an¬ 
alysis  will  be  available  concern¬ 
ing  type  of  illustration,  style  of 
headline,  various  appeals,  new 
car  copy  versus  service  copy, 
women  in  illustration,  appeal 
of  mechanical  features  and 
many  of  the  other  problems 
which  plague  the  writers  of  au¬ 
tomotive  copy. 

Approximately  50  agencies 
and  advertisers  are  currently 
ordering  the  Ad  Rates  reports. 

■ 

'This  Week'  Directors 
And  Executives  Named 

John  C.  Sterling  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  in  elections 
of  the  United  Newspapers  Maga¬ 
zine  Corp.  this  week.  The  firm 
publishes  This  Week  magazine. 

Other  elections  announced  by 
Raymond  Gilleaudeau,  presi¬ 
dent,  were:  Euclid  M.  Coving¬ 
ton,  vicepresident  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director;  Miller  Cross,  vice- 
president  and  Western  manager; 
J.  J.  E.  Hessey,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager;  and  Tom 
Cathcart,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  newspaper  relations. 
All  are  directors,  with  William  I. 
Nichols,  editor. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Medical  PRs 
Told  How  Ads 
Can  Help  MDs 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Medical  d*. 
lie  relations  leaders  packed^ 
sions  of  the  first  National  V? 
ical  Public  Relations  CoiS 
ence  during  the  Interim  Sessi^ 
of  the  American  Medical  w 
elation  ending  here  Dec.  3^ 

Dr.  Claude  Robinson,  pt(s. 
dent  of  Opinion  Research  Con 
declared  the  doctors  should  ^ 
a  few  leaves  out  of  the  com^ 
cial  world’s  textbook  and  M. 
low  their  merchandising  tock- 
niques.  He  told  them,  ‘m. 
a  better  product.  Do  a  better 
job  of  selling.”  ^ 

Shows  Newspaper  Adi 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Hayden,  fioi- 
ton.  Medical  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Service 
displayed  colored  slides  of  r 
tual  newspaper  advertisements 
which  were  used  in  the  Ihss- 
achusetts  area  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  Med¬ 
ical  Service.  He  described  in 
detail  what  reader  effects  conld 
be  expected  from  the  me  of 
each  advertisement. 

Conger  Reynolds,  Director  of 
Pu'olic  Relations  for  the  Stimd- 
ard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  reported 
in  case-history  form  on  the 
nation-wide  public  relatioos 
program  of  the  oil  industry. 

“You  (the  medical  men)  h»e 
been  so  inhibited  by  your  taboo 
on  advertising  as  it  applies  to 
the  individual  that  you  ban 
seriously  neglected  the  tellini 
of  the  story  of  the  service  o! 
the  medical  profession  to  man¬ 
kind.  As  a  result,  you  lutve  ne¬ 
glected  particularly  the  tellini 
of  the  story  of  freedom  as  a 
factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
medical  profession  and  as  the 
keystone  of  its  devotion  to  the 
patients’  interest,”  he  declared 
■ 

Dailies  Ahead 
On  ^Audiences’ 
AN  AN  Shows 

Magazines’  “total  audiences" 
whether  substantiated  or 
are  poor  values  compared  mth 
newspaper  audiences,  accordiij 
to  Edward  D.  Madden,  executire 
vicepresident  of  the  .AmeriM 
Newspaper  Advertising  I'd' 
work. 

In  a  sales  letter  sent  out 
week.  Madden  noted  that  w 
network’s  68  papers  in  65  baa 
markets  give  an  audited  cjrw 
tion  of  more  than  IS.WW^ 
Crediting  newspapers  with  w 
usual  average  of  2.5  readere^ 
copy,  the  figure  becomes  w.W- 
000,  he  said,  “with  hardly  am 
duplication.”  .  ,,, 

Comparing  coverages  in  w 
counties,  the  letter  shows  tM 
audited  circulation  gives  tne 
newspapers  59%  of  the  fan^ 
Life  15%,  Saturday 
Post  11%,  Ladies  Home 
13%  and  American  MflIF* 
7%. 

Cost-per-thousand,  it 
dicated,  is  far  less  for  new 
per  snace  than  for  edher  ^ 
or  black-and-white  spa« 
magazines. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  December  U.  f 
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In  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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C^ampai^nd  and  ^^ccountd 


basis.  The  Bureau  will  also  ex-  of  Manhattan.  Walter  Weir  i 
pand  its  informational  services  has  been  appointed  to 
at  home  and  will  set  up  infor-  the  promotion. 
mation  centers  in  U.  S.  cities.  Skyline  hydrated  datM  ^ 


Commission  in  honor  of  Idaho  oolsey  cixposure 
Potato  Week.  BOLSEY  CORP.  is  running  a 

Current  Idaho  potato  adver-  special  Christmas  promotion 
tising  is  appearing  in  newspa-  of  its  Bolsey  Model  B  35mm 
pers  in  21  states  and  the  District  camera.  Three  ads  are  to  run 


Skyline  hydrated  datea 
duced  by  North  Ontam 
Corp.  of  California,  has  starw 
a  newspaper  campaign.  Raw 
Smith  agency,  of  Los  An^ 


84-CitY  Flyer  Commission  in  honor  of  Idaho  Bolsey  Exposure  a 

UNITED  AIR  LINFS;  hac  afart  Potato  Week.  BOLSEY  CORP.  is  running  a  |  Rabr 

aH  ^  Current  Idaho  potato  adver-  special  Christmas  promotion  agency,  of  Los  Anjek 

in»^  advertis-  is  appearing  in  newspa-  of  its  Bolsey  Model  B  35mm  handles  the  account. 

travel^^venpraPlv  pers  in  21  states  and  the  District  camera.  Three  ads  are  to  run  of  Horj 

USP  of  nwn^i’in«  ^  Columbia.  It  consists  of  in-  in  each  of  25  newspapers  ^  tH  Pol 

dividual  ads  on  baked,  mashed  throughout  the  country,  with  ex-  uicludt 

riinnfno  French-fried  potatoes,  the  pension  of  the  schedule  pos-  in- 

running  weekly  in  160  news-  lattpr  rarrvinc  rniinnn<!  offprinv  sible  sertions  in  metropohtan  non. 

papers  in  84  cities.  The  ads,  in  j,  cutter  at  a  reduced  price.  This  campaign,  directed  by  Advertiatj 

an  eye-catching  format,  are  two  Agency  is  Botsford,  Constan-  Shappe-Wilkes,  Inc.,  agency,  ^  ^aiiS 

columns  by  150  lines ^  ^d  carry  ting  gj  Gardner,  Portland,  Ore.  represents  the  first  time  the  . 

at  the  top  the  word  Fly  in  a  company  has  expanded  into  the  >n  Quebec  ^^stern  Ctetano 

boldface  modified  script.  Be-  Cnii  to  Hawaii  newspaper  field  beyond  special  ^ill  be  used  by  Hudson  Coi; 

low  that  IS  some  small  type  and  ,  csnn  non  photographic  sections  in  the  ’  .fa  -  to  promote 

then  the  word  “United  ’  in  the  HAWAII  will  spend  $500,000  Metropolitan  area.  ?•  anthracite  and  automatte 

same  boldface  type.  The  lower  p.S.^fn^i^^.rpa  metropoiiwn  area.  heating  equipment  throughoj 

S  Kill  More  Campaigns  '>■' 

Urn  "‘S"*  mmistry. .  NEWSPAPER  beginning  In  c-  Buffalo 


w/r  ir- 

This  campaign,  directed  by  Adverti^ 

Shappe-Wilkes,  Inc.,  agency, 
represents  the  first  time  the 

company  has  expanded  into  the  ‘Mii  ®“brio 

newspaper  field  beyond  special  15'*^  be  used  by  Hudson  Otf 
photographic  sections  in  the  fa.,  to  promote 

metropolitan  area.  “‘“'“to 


then  the  wo^d  “uS'^irthe  eaf'ln  Tyear^-^3d  m^oS  areT 

same  boldface  type.  The  lower 

?^Uz^%°U^schAurSforn!r  tfaT  fhe  ^slandf  More  Campaigns 

calized  flight  schedule  informa-  industry.  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

The  territory’s  Visitors’  Bu-  January  in  New 
*  r*  •  ''®au  will  earmark  a  large  por-  will  introduce  Ne 


Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  promote 
D.  &  H.  anthracite  and  automatte 
heating  equipment  throuehor 
the  winter  and  spring. 


Northwest  Campaign 
CROWN  FLOUR  has  chosen 
newspapers  as  the  basic  me¬ 
dium  for  a  regional  campaign, 
with  intensive  coverage  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  southwestern  Washing¬ 
ton.  Schedules  for  the  first 
half  of  1949,  constituting  the 
company’s  most  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  in  history,  cover  dailies 
throughout  the  area  and  a  list 
of  weeklies. 

Ads  for  dailies  are  four  col¬ 
umns  by  12  inches  and  two  col¬ 
umns  by  five  inches.  Also  on 
schedule  are  posters,  transit  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Portland,  radio 
spots  in  seven  cities,  and  three 
trade  publications. 

Richard  G.  Montgomery  & 
Associates  handles  the  account. 

Minute  Maid 

VACUUM  FOODS  has  begun  its 
first  large-scale  consumer 
campaign  for  Minute  Maid  froz¬ 
en  orange  juice  concentrate. 
Ads  of  1.500  lines  are  running 
in  four  New  York  dailies  and 
will  also  appear  during  the  pre¬ 
holiday  season  in  Boston  and 
Pittsburgh.  Other  markets  will 
be  added  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield 
is  the  agency. 

Every  Day 

LARGE  ADS  for  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  and  Golden  Wedding  An¬ 
niversary  whiskeys  are  being 
run  every  week-^ay  through¬ 
out  the  holiday  season  in  New 
York  City  papers  by  Schenley 
Distillers. 

Wide  Play  for  Long-Play 
OOLUMIBIA  RECORDS’  sched¬ 
ule  for  last  week  and  this 
week  on  its  new  long-playing 
Microgroove  Records  includes 
full  pages  in  This  Week  and  the 
roto  sections  of  57  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  and  full  pages  and 
double  spreads  in  four  weekly 
magazines. 

The  company  has  also  allo¬ 
cated  funds  for  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  by  dealers  throughout 
the  country,  and  is  conducting 
a  window  display  contest. 

McCann-Erickson  handles  the 
account. 

Potato  Week 

A  SPECIAL  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  is  scheduled  for  Janu¬ 
ary  by  the  Idaho  Advertising 


industry.  NEWSPAPER  ADS  beginning  in  c  • 

The  territory’s  Visitors’  Bu-  January  in  New  York  City  Duuaio 

reau  will  earmark  a  large  por-  will  introduce  Neville  Beard  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Bujiio 
tion  of  the  fund  for  advertising  Softener.  The  campaign  will  be  Evening  News  and  Bujalo 

in  U.  S.  newspapers  and  maga-  supported  by  heavy  sales  pro-  Courier-Express  have  bo(^ 

zines  throughout  the  year  rather  motion,  including  distribution  of  their  price  one  cent  to  five  cents 

than  on  the  present  seasonal  samples  by  models  on  the  streets  a  copy. 


Broader  Coverage; 
Greater  Circulation 
than  all  other  Daily 
Newspapers  Combined 
on  Florida's  fabulous 
Gold  Coast,  -  Winter 
Headquarters  for 
many  of  the  Nation's 
Top  Industrialists  and 
Business  Leaders . . . 

A  $625,000,000 
Year-Round 
Buying  Market! 


PALM  BEACH  - 

Glamorous  resort  city  in  a 
county  of  118,000  people, 
with  retail  sales  of  more 
than  $125  million. 


FT.  LAUDERDALE  - 

Broward  County,  with  its 
largest  city  Ft.  Lauderdale 
has  a  year-round  popula¬ 
tion  of  53,000,  retail  sales 
of  $52,815,000. 


Sflye  iKianit  Merati 
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GREATER  MIAMI  - 

Comprising  Metropolitan 
Miami,  Miami  Beach,  Coral 
Gables,  and  others.  Trade 
center  for  more  than  12 
Florida  counties.  Perma¬ 
nent  population  over 
400,000,  estimated  number 
of  visitors  2,000,000,  and 
one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  sales  ratios  of  any 
major  U.  S.  market. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publith*r 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
Nationol  Repr«>«ntativ*t 
Affiliated  Station 

WQAM.  WQAM-FM 


GREATER  MIAMI  »  An  International  Morkil 
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In  Washington,  D.C 
The  Star 

Carries  More  Classified  Ads 
Than  the  3  Other  Papers 
Combined 


When  Washingtonians  advertise  their  wants 
and  wares,  they  choose  The  Star.  It  is 
“the  people’s  meeting  place,”  bringing  together 
employer  and  job-seeker,  buyer  and  seller, 
landlord  and  renter.  National  advertisers  who 
follow  this  lead  capitalize  on  a  dependable 
Washington  habit. 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 
Represented  Nationally  by 
DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42nd  St..  NTC  17 
THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chieaco  11 
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Insists  Space  Buying 
Is  a  Sexless  Thing 


By  James  L  Collings 

IN  THESE  DAYS  of  French 

bathing  suits,  Pierre,  and  the 
VD  campaigns.  Doctor,  and 
jived-up  teenagers.  Miss  Post, 
it  is  wholesomely  pleasant, 
friends  of  purity  and  sweetness, 
to  essay  on  genderless  space 
buying. 

Baby-Blue  Innocence 

Marjorie  La  Neve,  her  eyes  a 
sheer  baby-blue  of  innocence, 
•her  magnificent,  unsullied  spirit 
pink  and  aglow  with  new-born 
newness,  be.ly-laughed. 

“I  like  my  job  best."  she  said, 
because  I'm  with  a  progressive 
agency  which  believes  that  there 
is  no  sex  in  space  buying.” 

Marjorie,  32,  has  a  job  as 
space  buyer  with  Duane  Jones, 
Manhattan,  and  definite  opinions 
on  the  worth  of  women  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  a  booming,  ha-ha- 
ho-ho  blast  of  a  laugh. 

She  once  wanted  to  do  a  strip¬ 
tease  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Today, 
she  goes  perfumeless  and  is 
married  to  a  guy  “who  can  boss 
me." 

Can't  Be  Held 

Marjorie,  it  was  suggested  to 
her,  let’s  on  with  space  buying. 

“All  right,”  she  replied,  “but 
don't  hold  me  back.  My  hob¬ 
bies  are  sewing,  caring  for  two 
Siamese  cats,  detective  stories, 
and  chess.  And  I  worked  two 
years  at  20th  Century-Fox  as  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  three 
years  as  assistant  space  buyer  in 
Compton  Advertising,  and  I  have 
been  with  this  agency  three 
years. 

“Well,  to  get  along  with  the 
story,  women  who  decide  to  en¬ 
ter  the  media  field  and  aim  at 
a  space  buyer's  job  compete 
with  men  on  uneven  terms,  since 


the  same  prejudices  encountered 
by  them  in  any  business  are 
present  in  this  field. 

"However,  I  don't  believe  I 
was  faced  with  any  different 
problems  in  becoming  a  buyer 
than  a  man  would  have. 

"This  was  undoubtedly  be¬ 
cause  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
enter  the  media  field  during  the 
war,  when  there  was  a  shortage 
of  men,  and  agencies  had  to  re¬ 
sort  more  and  more  to  female 
help.” 

Newspapers  Independent 

Marjorie  deals  with  more  than 
300  newspapers. 

"I  find  them  independent  to¬ 
ward  advertisers  since  the  war,” 
she  said.  “But  we've  found  a 
way  of  coping  with  this  attitude. 

"We  simply  make  our  needs 
concisely  clear  before  a  cam¬ 
paign  starts,  so  that  as  it  pro¬ 
gresses  we  rarely  find  trouble 
cropping  up.” 

'The  surmounting  of  this  ob¬ 
stacle.  she  said,  is  becoming  as 
easy  as  it  is  plain  that  sex  is 
going  out  of  space  buying. 

“There  is,”  she  said,  “no  fun¬ 
damental  reason  why  women  in 
this  job  should  not  be  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  men.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  masculine  or  femi¬ 
nine  about  the  work. 

“The  ability  to  analyze  mark¬ 
ets  and  recommend  media  is 
certainly  not  an  inherited  or  ac- 
quired  masculine  trait.”  i 

Then  she  added,  her  blue  eyes 
bluer  and  nunnish  pure,  and  her 
long  fingers  knotted  tightly 
around  the  torch  of  Women's 
Rights,  which  she  held  high  and 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  Freudian 
things — she  added; 

“Our  agency  specializes  in  , 


NEW! 

T HREE  new  features  make  their  bow  on  the 
illustrated  weekly  Scienee  Pape. 

Yoi  (IAN  DO  IT  .  .  .  Simple  but  roniplete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  doing  some  of  the  small — but  costly — jobs  that  cut  so 
deeply  into  the  hou.-ehold  budget.  Illustrated.  By  Joseph  Kraus, 
veteran  home  craft  writer. 

ORDS  IN  SCIENCE  .  .  .  Puzzling  scientific  words, 
currently  used,  explained  lucidly.  New  words — and  new  mean¬ 
ings  for  old  ones  .  .  .  ranging  from  atomic  energy  to  fly  sprays! 

MaTL'RE  rambling  .  .  .  Short  weekly  column  on 
timely  subjects.  Bv  America’s  foremost  newsman  on  the  nature 
front.  DR.  FRANK  THONE.  Illustrated. 

Plus,  of  course,  strikingly  illustrated  lead  storv,  the  column 
NEW  MACHINES  AND  GADGETS  and  other  short,  readable 
•tories  of  new  developments  in  science.  Samples  on  request. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 


the  package  product  line  of 
goods  in  the  grocery  and  drug 
tiefd  and  is  continuously  making 
an  effort  to  reach  the  women's 
market. 

"After  the  facts  and  figures 
are  gathered,  I  can  look  at  them 
objectively,  just  as  a  male  buyer 
would,  and  eliminate  the  publi¬ 
cations  which  do  not  fare  weil 
by  the  established  standards. 

Ttie  Qualified  Judge 

"It  is  at  this  point  that  I  feel 
better  qualified  to  judge  which 
ui  the  remaining  puoiications 
have  the  most  appeal  and  inter¬ 
est  and,  consequently,  have 
more  pulling  power  for  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  —  tor  the  women  we 
must  reach.” 

Now,  Marjorie,  how  must  a 
woman  act  in  the  business  so 
that,  space  buying  speaking,  she 
is  neuter? 

“A  woman  should  have  a  flair 
for  figures,  a  searching  mind, 
some  writing  ability  and  a  good 
set  of  nerves,”  she  said. 

"She  should  also  be  able  to 
converse  well  and  to  think  logi¬ 
cally  in  order  to  ferret  out  the 
facts  she  needs  from  the  many 
able  newspaper  and  magazine 
salesmen  who  call  on  her. 

“I  find  that  these  publication 
salesmen  cooperate  as  fully 
with  women  buyers  as  they  do 
with  men.  Some  even  prefer 
women.” 

The  rumor  townwise  is  that 
many  of  these  salesmen  prefer 
her  company.  This  Is  possibly 
due  to  her  Macy-ized  laugh,  her 
personality  and  her  shapely 
shape. 

She  denies  it. 

“Remember,”  she  laughs,  “this 
is  a  sexless  business.” 


Marjorie  La  Neve  begins  he 
Macy-sized  laugh. 

Train  to  Inaugural 

N  ASHVILLE  —  The  Ten  neun, 
will  sponsor  a  special  all-Pull¬ 
man  train  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  and  Vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Jan.  20  in  Washin^on 
The  paper  is  inviting  the  public 
to  make  reservations  and  join 
the  party. 


Hearst  Dividend 

Los  Angeles — Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  on  Dec.  1  de¬ 
clared  the  regular  quarterly 
Class  A  dividend  equal  to  ^^4 
cents  a  share.  , 


NASHVILLE. ..THE  MONEY  TOWN  OF  THE  SOUTH 


Tourist 

Expenditures 

Are 

$150,000,000 
Annually 
in  Tennessee"^ 


Nashville  Banner 

£ueH4H^ 


*Source:  Federal  Reserve  Beni 


S  The  Nashville  Tennessean 


1719  N  Street,  Northwest 


Washington  9,  D.  C, 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


More  than  fourteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  have  cx)me  to  George  Grim’s 
desk  to  create  a  trust  fund  for  Mamie 
Fischer,  and  money  is  still  arriving 
from  anonymous  donors  .  .  .  crum¬ 
pled  fives  and  tens  in  envelopes 
marked  simply,  “Mamie.”  These 
dollars  mean  Mamie  is  walking  this 

Christmas _ will  go  to  college,  will 

face  a  brighter  future. 

And  down  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  veteran  newspapermen 
warm  themselves  anew  with  the 
thought  of  the  greatheartedness  of  a 
great  region  and  its  people,  and  are 
thankful  that  their  papers  can  take 
the  lead  in  uniting  good  neighbors 
in  neighborly  concern  for  others. 


already  stricken  by  the  misfortunes 
of  illness  and  fire. 

Grim  told  Mamie’s  story  in  his 
column,  asked  friends  and  neighbors 
in  the  great  4-state  region  served  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  to 
help  the  little  girl.  Then,  suddenly, 
for  Mamie  it  was  Christmas  in  July. 

By  thousands  the  gifts  and  bill- 
stuffed  letters  rolled  in.  Minneapolis 
Gold  Star  Mothers  gave  20%  of 
their  treasury  .  .  .  Truckers  and 
freightmen  and  mail  carriers  and 
policemen  passed  the  hat  and  mailed 
the  money.  Nurses  and  students, 
kids  and  housewives  sent  presents 
and  cash  to  fit  Mamie  with  new  feet. 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Eagles  and  Lions 
club  members  .  .  .  Legionnaires  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  .  .  .  plants 
and  offices  .  .  .  management  and 
unions  swelled  the  total.  Convicts 
contributed,  and  so  did  “the  boys  in 
our  local  beer  parlor.”  A  children’s 
club  in  Worthington,  Minnesota, 
made  Mamie  an  “honry  member.” 


This  isn’t  a  Christmas  story,  but 
it  should  be.  And  so  we  saved  it  for 
Christmas  telling  . . .  about  the  little 
girl  named  Mamie  Fischer  who  lost 
both  feet  in  a  mowing  machine  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  busy  newspaperman 
named  George  Grim  who  lost  his 
heart  to  a  little  girl’s  smiling  courage. 

Upper  Midwest  people  first 
learned  of  Mamie’s  tragedy  in 
Grim’s  daily  column  in  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Tribune  .  .  .  how  the  2H  -year- 
old  tike,  running  across  the  fields  of 
the  Fischer  farm  near  Glenwood, 
Mmnesota,  to  greet  her  father,  fell 
into  the  flickering  blades  of  the 
mower  . . .  how  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  rallied  to  help  Mamie’s  family, 
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Minneapolis 
Star  a/t  //Tribune 

EVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


JOHN  COWLES,  Prnidnt 
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Media  Manager 
Decries  Lack  of 
Adequate  Data 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  meeting  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  Dec.  3  and  4, 
went  on  record  attesting  the 
value  of  such  conferences  and 
passed  a  resolution  under  which 
a  committee  would  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  establish  such  meetings 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Nearly  40  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  business,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  managers 
from  British  Ck>lumbia,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Idaho,  Utah  and  Ore¬ 
gon  attended.  The  conference 
was  co-chairmaned  by  George 
Griffis,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Oregonian,  and  Vernon  R. 

Churchill,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal. 

Promotion  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  was  discussed  by  L.  L. 

Austin,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  with  further  remarks  by 
Duane  Burleigh,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 

Herald  and  Republic. 

A  circulation  promotion  panel 
was  headed  by  H.  E.  Clark  of 
the  Journal  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  said 
newspapers  had  dropped  out¬ 
moded  automotive  sections  be¬ 
cause,  while  they  might  have 
had  value  at  one  time,  thev  ))ad 
degenerated  into  a  self-admira¬ 
tion  society  of  automobile  deal¬ 
ers. 

"An  Agencyman’s  Viewpoint 

on  Newspaper  Promotion”  was  ..  . . 

subject  chosen  by  Lowell  and  Clarence  S.  Mugge.  promo- 
£.  Miainland,  media  and  re-  tion  manager 
search  manager  of  the  San  ■ 

Francisco  office  of  J.  Walter 

Thompson  Co.  He  stated  that  Christmas  Book 

a  survey  showed  that  of  the 

91  daily  newspapers  in  the  Pa-  SectlOIlS  Appear 

cific  Northwest  area,  11  papers  Chicago  — The  Chicago  Daily 

had  partial  promotion  material  New$*  annual  Christmas  Book 


Soles  Monagstt! 
Ad  Men! 


Oregon  ond  Washington  representatives  at  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Promotion  conference  included  (from  left)  George  Griffis,  promotion 
manager  of  Portland  Oregonian;  G.  P.  Swanson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  &  Chronicle;  L.  L.  Austin, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Everett  Daily  Herald;  Lucien  Aront, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Baker  Democrat-Herald;  and  V.  H. 

Davey,  promotion  manager  of  the  Spokane  newspapers. 


have  you  appraised 
Columbus  and 
central  Ohio 
lately? 

Are  you  using  out-of-dote  suryeiii 
—  overlooking  new  soles  optHr- 
(unities  in  central  Ohio?  Then,  it's 
time  to  take  another  look. 
Control  Ohio,  with  Columbus  its 
hub,  is  growing  rapidly  on! 
soundly  —  more  people,  more  ie- 
come,  heavier  spending.  And,  The 
Dispatch,  alone,  is  oil  you  need 
to  blonket  this  greater  morkei 
with  your  story.  The  Dispotsh 
reaches  95%  of  oil  Greater  (o 
lumbus  families  doily  — 99%  s 
Sundays — ond  penetrates  the  11- 
county  Greater  Columbus  Idoil 
Trading  Zone  as  no  other  nets 
paper  does. 

Our  research  staff  is  eoger  te 
help  you  re-oppraise  Columbus 
and  central  Ohio  — one  of  He 
richest  ond  liveliest  regions  « 
Americo.  And,  there's  o  copy  d 
our  big  1948  Consumer  Anolysis 
ready  for  you.  Write  our  Notionol 
Advertising  Department. 


Griffin,  Boston  Post, 
Heacis  Feature  Editors 

New  officers  were  elected  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  editors  at 
the  second  annual  seminar  last 
week  at  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute. 

John  H.  Griffin.  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Post, 
was  chosen  president;  Stanley 
B.  Horstman.  This  Week,  was 
named  secretary,  and  Charles 
E.  Honce.  Associated  Press,  was 
named  treasurer. 

Members  of  the  association 
arranged  for  issue  of  a  bulletin 
and  exchange  of  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 


and  medium  data. 

"Getting  behind  the  flat  fig¬ 
ures  and  seeing  the  background 
of  a  publication  is  important, 
also,”  he  concluded. 

Developing  classified  adver¬ 
tising  through  promotion  is  one 
major  aim  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Spokesman-Review  & 
Chronicle,  according  to  Hugh 
Davey,  promotion  and  research 
manager.  That  newspaper  di¬ 
vides  classified  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  into  two  divisions:  one 
to  sell  the  use  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  other  to  get 
the  readers  to  turn  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  pages  of  the  paper. 

Herb  Price,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune- 
Telegram,  discussed  “Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  the  Newspaper.” 


Present 
Your  Readers 
with 


for 

Merrj-  Reading 
throughout 
the  New  Year 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


/tyc. 


This  NEW  and  GREATER 


BELONGS  in  Your^MarketiHg*Pi(tuF«L 


The  Map  Shows  It! 


The  Figures  Prove  It! 


AAARCH  31,  1948  SEPTEMBER  30,  1948 

CITY  ZONE  Popuiation  214,168  237,644  f  ' 


ABC  Market  Coverage  Grows,  Too! 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATIONS 


SYRACUSE  CITY  ZONE 


HERALD-JOURNAL  (DAILY)  AAARCH  31,  1948  60,947 

SEPT.  30,  1948  69,336 

RERALD-AMERICAN  (SUNDAY)  AAARCH  31,  1948  54,444 

SEPT.  30,  1948  62,134 


MORE 

COVERAGE! 

MORE 

^  COVERAGE! 


In  This  GREATER  Syracuse 

^'Electronics  Capital  of  the  World” 

YOU  GET  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL  (DAILY) 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN  (SUNDAY) 
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National  Representatives 
Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


She  Does  What  Others 
Can’t  Do,  Then  Writes 


By  Edgar  C.  Scott,  Jr. 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.— “Hollywood,” 
observed  Beulah  Schacht  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  in  a  feature 
story  written  from  the  film  cap¬ 
ital.  “is  the  one  place  in  the 
world  where  they  can  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.” 

Beulah,  the  witty,  vivacious 
brunette  of  the  Globe’s  feature 
staff,  was  neither  flinging  a  barb 
at  Hollywood's  selection  of  femi¬ 
nine  beauty  nor  complimenting 
its  make-up  artists  on  the  job 
they  had  done  with  the  current 
crop  of  stars. 

Camouflage  Castle 
Rather,  she  was  describing 
the  change,  as  she  saw  it,  that 
Hollywood  beauticians  had  made 
in  her  own  appearance.  Though 
any  discerning  male  will  admit 
that  Beulah’s  natural  charm  and 
good  looks  do  not  need  altera¬ 
tion  by  a  visit  to  a  Hollywood 
“camouflage  castle,”  as  she  calls 
such  emporiums,  her  play  by 
play  account  of  the  doings  of 
the  beauty  experts  there  was 
typical  of  her  first  person,  “I 
was  the  guinea  pig”  type  of 
yarns  which  have  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Globe-Democrat  for 
more  than  four  years. 

In  that  interval  she  has  scaled 
a  radio  tower  in  a  cable  drawn 
gondola,  danced  in  the  chorus 
at  rehearsals  of  the  St.  Louis  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Opera,  swung  by  her 
knees  from  a  helicopter  30  feet 
above  the  ground,  cavorted  as  a 
clown  in  a  packed  circus  tent 
and  served  temporary  hitches  as 
a  hotel  clerk,  theater  ticket 
seller  and  public  library  assis¬ 
tant. 


ers  why  they  are  sometimes 
greeted  with  a  snappy  “whadda 
ya  want?”  rather  than  a  beam¬ 
ing  “may  I  take  your  order 
please?” 

Beulah’s  fans  are  not  limited 
to  women  readers.  She  has  a 
heavy  schedule  of  luncheon 
speeches  before  men’s  groups, 
generated  by  interest  in  her 
stories.  Beulah  also  does  straight 
interviews  with  visiting  celeb¬ 
rities  for  the  Globe,  but  her 
method  of  handling  accentuates 
humorous  conversation  ex¬ 
changes  and  pithy  comments  on 
current  happenings  rather  than 
biographical  summaries. 

Product  of  Strike 


A  Tooth  for  a  Story 

On  an  assignment  to  cover  the 
patient’s  reaction  to  having  one’s 
teeth  cleaned  to  the  tempo  of 
wired  music,  however,  her  re¬ 
action  was  somewhat  prejudiced. 
She  came  away  minus  a  tooth 
as  the  dentist  discovered  one 
that  needed  pulling. 

One  of  her  most  humorous 
pieces  had  to  do  with  the  lay¬ 
man's  appraisal  of  modern  art. 
She  made  a  brief  study  of  the 
subject;  went  to  an  exhibit;  then 
reported  her  findings  in  a  story 
built  around  a  work  of  her 
own,  titled  “Seasick  Oyster  with 
Chocolate  Bar,”  which  was  re¬ 
produced  with  her  story.  In  the 
best  Dali  tradition  her  painting 
was  unrecognizable  without  its 
title. 

“I  try  to  do  the  thing  that  I 
think  other  people  would  like 
to  do  but  can’t,”  Beulah  says  in 
explaining  the  motivating  influ¬ 
ence  behind  her  pieces,  “and 
then  tell  them  about  my  reac¬ 
tions.” 

She  is.  of  course,  guided  in 
the  selection  of  subject  matter 
by  her  superiors  on  the  Globe, 
but  many  of  her  ideas  originate 
with  enthusiastic  readers.  She 
sometimes  gets  as  many  as  30 
fan  letters  a  week.  A  recent 
letter  from  a  waitress  suggested 
that  she  work  as  a  waitress  for 
a  week,  and  then  tell  her  read¬ 


Symbol  of  Swift,  Complete 
Newspicture  Coverage 


TODAY’S  PICTURES 
WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Sliort  ^akti 


RENTAL  offered  in  the  Eatt 
Louis  (Ill.)  Journal:  ^ 

••23rd  St.,  N.— 

Two  /unfurnished  rooms 
Adults  only,” 


Unlike  many  feature  writers 
who  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks  of  legman,  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  re-write,  Beulah’s 
jump  into  newspaperdom  came 
with  a  by-lined  front  page  story 
on  her  initial  effort.  And  her 
abrupt  transition  from  a  secre¬ 
tary  to  journalist  was  not  the 
result  of  a  frustrated  ambition 
secretly  pursued. 

It  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
June,  1944,  streetcar  strike  in 
St.  L^uis.  A  native  St.  Louisan 
and  a  Civil  Service  employe  of 
the  local  Aeronautical  Chart 
Plan  branch  at  the  time,  she 
was  forced  to  make  the  daily 
trek  to  and  from  work  by  hitch¬ 
hiking.  In  the  course  of  these 
experiences,  sitting  first  on  one 
man’s  lap  and  then  another’s  and 
being  jostled  by  nearly  every 
kind  of  crowded  conveyance 
ranging  from  pick-up  truck  to 
Cadillac  and  occasionally  a  po¬ 
lice  car,  she  decided  to  recount 
her  experiences  in  the  office 
newspaper. 

The  piece  drew  a  few  laughs 
from  her  fellow-workers  and  on 
a  dare  she  took  it  to  the  Globe- 
Democrat.  Result:  Page  One 
the  next  morning  with  her  by¬ 
line.  A  check  followed.  Then 
an  interview  with  Lon  Bur- 
rowes,  managing  editor,  and  a 
request  to  do  similar  yarns  on 
a  per  article  payment  basis.  A 
succession  of  accepted  stories 
came  out  of  this  arrangement 


JOHN  NANCE  GARNER  saw 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  'pr^ 
“fed  his  chickens,  then  took  i 
tramp  around  the  garden.” 


THE  RECENT  longshoremen's 
strikes  led  to  this  headline  in 
the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican: 

“Passengers  Not  Allowed 
to  Sit  on  Q.  Elizabeth.” 


WHERE’S  the  humor  in  this 
one?  A  morgue  clerk,  check¬ 
ing  through  files  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal  founds 
cut  envelope  marked: 

“Kiplinger,  Willard— 
newspauperman —  7/7/38.” 


In  25-Year  Club 


Appleton,  Wis.  —  Gordon  R. 
McIntyre,  city  editor,  Appletm 
Post-Crescent,  and  Edward  Min¬ 
ton,  photo-engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  were  inducted  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Post-Crescent  Twen- 
Beulah  Schacht  goes  up  to  gel  a  ty-five  Year  Club  at  the  grotqt’s 
story  about  a  radio  station  tower,  annual  dinner,  H.  L.  Davis, 


story  about  a  radio  station  tower,  annual  dinner,  H.  L.  Davis, 

business  manager,  gave  new 
and  in  August,  1944,  Beulah  was  members  25-year  pins.  Ihe 
a  full-fledged  member  of  the  group  elected  John  Bergman, 
staff.  president. 


MIMO  TO  SPACI  tuvnsi 


r 

The  Pulling  Power »/ 
Local  Advertising 
Cannot  Be  Equaled 


If  you  want  your  advertising  to  produce  Maximum  Results, 
remember  the  Pulling  Power  of  the  Local  Press  Is  unmatched. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  Akron  where  The  Beacon  Journal 
has  100%  family  coverage  of  this  rich,  free-spending  market 


'.kron  Buyers  Live,  Work,  Read,  Think  and  Buy  locally.  1* 
3  therefore  necessary  to  appeal  to  them  locally  if  you  wish  to 
get  your  share  of  Akron  Sales. 


Hitch  your  sales  promotions  to  a  locally  known  quantity. 
It’s  a  sure  way  to  make  your  advertising  dollars  pay  the 
limit. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY;  STORY,  BROOKS  & 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  H.  19*  1  ED 


In  the  choice  of  markets,  as  in  the 
selection  of  securities,  diversity  of  in¬ 
come  is  essential  to  stability  of  returns. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire, 
agriculture,  livestock,  food  processing, 
oil,  coal,  metal  mining,  manufacturing, 
tourists,  and  transportation  are  creating 
neiv  wealth  .  .  .  diversified  wealth  that 
hiiilds  market  st(d)ilitY‘ 


Your  ideal  market  is  one  in  which 
people  with  rapidly  increasing  and 
highly  diversified  incomes  can.  be 
reached  through  one  dominant  medium 
.  .  .  with  the  savings  inherent  in  the 
concentration  of  advertising. 

That’s  the  kind  of  market  you’ll 
reach  through  The  Denver  Post.  Its 
Sunday  Golden  Trio  .  .  .  roto,  comic, 
and  roto-magazine  sections  .  .  .  provide 
98^  coverage  of  Denver,  71%  cover¬ 
age  of  the  entire  state  of  Colorado,  and 
a  total  circulation  of  378.299  —  A.B.C. 
Publisher's  Statement,  September  30, 
1948. 


R»prtM0Dlad  Nationally  By  MOLONEY,  BEGAN  and  SCHMITT 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  PALMER  HOTT 


editor  & 


•  In  the  East’s  fastest  growing  major 
market*,  you  put  57.5%  of  the  343,654* 
Baltimore  City  Zone  families  back  into  your 
sales  picture  with  the  News-Post.  Your  mes- 


•  In  1947,  while  Baltimore  fami¬ 
lies  spent  $351  Million  in  Food 
Stores  alone**,  Baltimore  retailers 
were  placing  a  new  high  of  more 
than  10,000,000  lines  of  retail 
advertising  in  the  News-Post. 

•  You  have  to  reach  these  families  before 
you  can  sell  them.  And  to  reach  these  fami¬ 
lies  easily,  follow  the  lead  of  Baltimore  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  using  the  News-Post  more 
than  ever  before.  It’s  your  best  bet,  your 
biggest  buy  in  Baltimore. 

*ABC  City  Zone  based  on  Bureau  of  Census— 1947  Report 


sage  goes  into  1 97,666  of  their  homes  — 
more  than  any  other  daily  newspaper.  Total 


for  Baltimore  Metropolitan  District.  Among  the  ten  largest 
markets  in  the  U.S.,  Boltimore's  rote  of  growth  is  exceeded 
by  only  two  West  Coast  Cities. 


Net  Paid  226,464. 


’Soles  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1948. 


To  bring  your  Baltimore  sales  up  to  par  bring 
your  Baltimore  market  information  up-to-date. 


First  in  circulation  in  the  6th  largest  city 

Baltimore  News-Post 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Decembw  U. 


Many  Read  Columnists 
To  Disagree  with  Them 


Pegler  because  “he  is  so  violent 
and  extreme.”  She  added  that 
she  considered  columnists  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the 
newspaper,  because  most  of  the 
news  is  heard  over  the  radio 
first.  Another  reader  expressed 


By  Dr.  David  M.  White 
Chairman.  Department  ol  Journalism, 


hostility  toward  columnists 
when  she  put  it  this  way,  “Col¬ 
umnists  think  they  know  it  all — 


Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Illinois 


they  want  to  take  it  out  on  the 
readers." 


DOES  the  average  newspaper 

reader  read  only  the  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  with  whom  he 
agrees?  The  answer  to  that 
question,  or  the  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  it,  was  the  signal  which 
started  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Bradley  into  a  general 
consideration  of  how  readers  of 
the  two  daily  Peoria  newspapers 
feel  about  syndicated  columnists. 

Using  a  controlled  random 
sampling  of  approximately 
of  Peoria's  popu  ation,  the  sur¬ 
vey  personnel  (consisting  of 
students  in  Bradley's  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  Journalism)  presented 
a  que-stionnaire  which  contained 
the  names  of  nine  syndicated 
columnists  which  appear  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Peoria  Star,  and  14 
columnists  who  are  published 
regularly  in  the  Peoria  Journal. 

The  1,141  respondents  to  the 
interviews  were  asked  to  specify 
which  columnist  they  read,  and 
whether  they  read  him  “always,” 
“frequently,”  “occasionally”  or 
“seldom.”  When  this  data  was 
given,  the  respondent  was  asked 
whether,  in  general,  he  “agreed” 
or  “disagreed”  with  the  various 
columnists  which  he  read.  And 
final.y,  as  an  open-end  question, 
each  respondent  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  columnists  in  general 
4  on  Preferred  List 

We  found,  first  of  all,  that  the 
readers  interviewed  listed  one 
or  more  of  the  23  columnists  in 
our  questionnaire  4,734  times.  In 
short,  the  average  Peoria  read¬ 
er  has  about  four  columnists  on 
his  preferred  reading  list.  In 
the  frequency  table,  we  found 
that  1,432  are  read  “always”  and 
2,036  are  read  “frequently.” 
From  tliis  we  conclude  that  our 
average  respondent  has  about 
one  columnist  whom  he  reads 
every  day,  and  about  two  who 
are  read  frequently. 

A  study  made  last  summer 
( E  &  P,  Aug.  7,  1948 )  showed 
that  Peorians  spend  41.3  min¬ 
utes  in  the  reading  of  their 
daily  newspapers.  It  appears 
that  a  significant  part  of  that 
time  is  given  to  syndicated 
columiusts. 

It  was  in  the  third  phase  of 
the  questionnaire  that  we  found 
some  very  interesting  results. 
Here  we  con.?.idered  whether  the 
respondent  “agreed”  or  “dis¬ 
agreed”  in  general  with  the  col¬ 
umnist  he  had  listed.  Thus,  we 
found  the  three  most  widely 
read  columnists  in  the  Star 
( among  the  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists)  were  Walter  Winchell, 
George  Sokolsky  and  Robert  Ru- 
ark.  Of  the  537  readers  of  the 
Star  whom  we  interviewed.  332 
specified  that  they  read  Win¬ 
chell.  137  read  him  always.  125 
read  him  frequently  and  70  read 
him  occasionally. 

However,  of  those  who  would 
specify  whether  or  not  they 
“agreed”  or  “disagreed”  with 
Winchell,  the  ratio  was  96  who 


disagreed  with  him,  to  47  who 
agreed.  In  the  case  of  the  211 
Sokolsky  readers,  52  specified 
that  t  tey  disagreed  with  him. 
and  63  agreed.  And  in  the  case 
of  Ruark’s  94  readers,  13  dis¬ 
agreed  and  24  agreed. 

'Irritant  Factor' 

The  pattern  becomes  apparent 
that  newspaper  readers  in 
Peoria  (and  probably  in  many 
other  cities)  frequent.y  read 
columnists  not  because  they 
agree  with  them,  but  for  the 
opposite  reason.  One  is  tempted 
to  call  the  large  number  of  dis- 
agreers  those  who  seek  an  “irri¬ 
tant  factor."  Such  a  reader  will 
read  Winchell  or  Sokolsky  or 
Pegler  and  wax  indignant  as  he 
does  so.  But  he  comes  back  for 
more  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next.  Psychologically, 
the  reader  is  constructing  an 
ideological  straw-man  with 
whom  he  debates,  or  on  the  low¬ 
er  level,  a  straw  man  to  be  the 
recipient  of  nis  curses. 

Westbrook  Pegler  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  the  “irritant 
factor”  process,  as  we  see  it.  He 
is  read  by  479  of  the  1,031 
Peoria  Journa*  readers  we  inter¬ 
viewed  Of  the  224  who  read 
him  “always,"  76  disagreed  with 
him  and  91  agreed.  And  of  those ' 
who  read  him  “occasionally,”  73 , 
of  the  114  disagreed  with  him 
and  24  agreed. 

In  the  case  of  Drew  Pearson, 
he  was  read  by  696  of  the  1,091 
Journal  respondents,  which  is  a 
remarkably  high  readership;  but 
of  the  336  who  specified  that 
they  read  him  “always,”  almost 
one-hall  disagree  with  what 
they  consider  to  be  his  point-of- 
view.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to 
find  that  more  of  our  respond¬ 
ents  appeareil  to  disagree  with  i 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  column  than 
those  who  agreed  with  it. 

'Because  He's  Violent' 

We  received  many  revealing 
answers  to  our  open-end  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  the  respondents 
thought  of  columnists  in  gen¬ 
eral.  One  woman  said  she  reads ' 

Breakfast  Briefs 

A  self  -  respecting  individual 
would  not  tolerate  in  other  indi¬ 
viduals  the  downright  bad  man¬ 
ners  Russia  shows  to  other 
nations. 

*  •  • 


The  Farmer’s  Almanac  announces 
that  it  will  be  icy  and  cold  this 
winter.  There’s  one  prognostica¬ 
tor  who  won’t  have  to  make  any 
post-season  explanations. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


One  man  expressed  approv¬ 
al  of  Drew  Pearson  and  said, 
I  think  he  is  a  good  power 
in  Washington.”  Another  woman 
stated  her  approval  of  political 
columnists  in  general,  because 
“they  make  me  feel  ‘inside 
things'.” 

Surely  socio-economic  factors 
play  a  very  significant  role  in 
the  reception  of  various  col¬ 
umnist;:.  One  respondent,  who 
specified  that  he  was  a  strong 
union  man,  said:  “Most  of  the 
columnists  are  tools  of  big  busi¬ 
ness." 

Many  of  our  respondents  dis¬ 
agreed  with  columnists  in  gen¬ 
eral.  but  they  were  among  the 
readers  who  read  very  widely 
among  syndicated  columnists. 
Not  all  of  them  are  as  cynical  as 
the  reader  who  said:  “I  read 
them  to  see  what  lies  they'll 
think  up  next.”  But  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  cynicism  were  openly 
expres,<ed. 

In  summarizing  our  findings, 
we  find  that  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists  appear  to  get  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  the  average 
Peoria  newspaper  reader’s  time, 
but  that  he  frequently  reads 
those  with  whom  he  is  basic¬ 
ally  in  disagreement. 


Syndicated  Column 
Assails  Baha’i  Faith 


WESTBROOK  PEGLER,  in 
his  column  published  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  referred  to  the  Baha’i  Faith 
as  a  “hellish  doctrine.” 

Mr.  Pegler  has  been  answered 
in  a  letter  written  him  by  the 
National  Baha’i  Assembly. 

Since  1844  the  Baha’i  Faith  has 
been  persecuted  by  powerful  foes 
— a  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  the  Nazi  regime  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Soviet  state  in  Russia. 

A  world  faith  which  Islam 
vainly  tried  to  strangle  in  its 
cradle  has  now  spread  to  ninety- 
one  countries.  Its  basic  principle 
is  the  continuity  and  progressive¬ 
ness  of  divine  revelation,  a  spir¬ 
itual  process  culminating  today  in 
the  affirmation  of  the  oneness  of 
mankind. 

If  this  is  “hellish  doctrine”  no 
prophetic  religion  ever  had  right 
to  exist. 

Any  newspaper  man  desiring  to 
know  what  the  Baha’i  Faith 
means  will  be  sent  an  informa¬ 
tive  booklet  on  request. 

BAHA'i  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WilmeHe,  Illinois 


COMPARE  FOR 
YOURSELF— 


^  S(a(c 


Is  Now  FIRST  In  The  Two 
Carolinas  With  A 


LOCALLY  EDITED 
GRAVURE  MAGAZINE 


THE 

LOCAL 

TOUCH 


First  in 

CIRCULATION 

66,170* 

First  In 
COVERAGE 

20% . IS*  Counties 

10-20%  ..  9*  Counties 

Be  sure  to  check  The  Co¬ 
lumbia  State  before  complet¬ 
ing  any  schedule  for  the 
Southeast.  Coverage  counts 
,  .  .  and  when  you  cm  get 
top  coverage  and  top  circula¬ 
tion  in  South  Carolina  all  in 
one  package  together  with  the 
onlv  Locsdlv  Edited  Gravure 
Magazine  in  the  two  Caro¬ 
linas,  you’ve  got  a  real  buy. 

The  format  of  The  Colum¬ 
bia  State’s  Locally  Edited 
Magazine  is  the  same  as  other 
popular  locally  edited  suppl^ 
ments  in  Atlanta,  Columbia 
Houston,  Indianapolis,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Nashville,  New  Orleans 
and  San  Antonio  and  every 
week  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  discoverii^  that 
Locally  Edited  Magazines  add 
up  to  greater  advertising 
value. 

It’s  the  best  buy  in  South 
Carolina’s  FIRS'!*  market, 
Columbia!  ,  > 
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concentrate  in  this  medium  for  impact, 
frequency  and  follow-through.  We'll 
reach  8  out  of  10  Seattle  homes 
and  reach  them 
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More  Emphasis 
On  Classified 
Boosts  Revenue 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  Members 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association  at  their  semi-annual 
meeting  here  recently  heard 
suggestions  that  dailies  should 
become  more  “classified  con¬ 
scious.” 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  the  British 
publisher,  advocated  that  policy, 
according  to  George  Cran.  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancourer  Sun. 

Cran  stated  that  when  Lord 
Beaverbrook  was  in  Vancouver 
recently,  he  had  talked  over  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  with  him. 
He  discovered  that  publishers 
in  Great  Britain  were  earning 
more  from  their  four-page 
papers  than  their  contempor¬ 
aries  in  North  America  were 
earning  with  their  bulky  edi¬ 
tions. 

Cran  outlined  experiences 
with  the  Sun.  In  1943,  he  said. 
Sun  classified  occupied  25%  of 
the  advertising  space  and  pro¬ 
duced  27%  of  the  advertising 
revenue.  Local  advertising  oc¬ 
cupied  47%  and  produced  40% 
of  the  revenue  and  national 
advertising  accounted  for  28% 
of  the  space  and  produced  33% 
of  the  revenue. 

Today,  classified  occupies  45% 
of  advertising  space  and  pro¬ 
duces  42%  of  the  revenue;  local 
advertising,  36%,  with  35%  of 
the  revenue,  and  national,  19% 
and  23%. 

Cran  said  his  paper's  classi¬ 
fied  revenue  has  increased  700% 
in  five  years. 

Robert  Sprague.  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman,  presided. 

■ 

Folsom  Heads  RCA;  i 
Dividends  Declared  ; 

Frank  M.  Folsom,  who  has  ! 
been  executive  vicepresident  in  , 
charge  of  RCA  Victor  Division  | 
for  five  years,  will  move  up  to  I 
the  presidency  of  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  on  Jan.  1. 
Gen.  David  SarnofT  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

RCA  directors  this  week  de¬ 
clared  a  common  stock  dividend  I 
of  50  cents  a  share  and  87V&  | 
cents  a  share  on  First  Preferred. 
Total  of  all  dividends  paid  by  ! 
RCA  for  1948  is  $10,081,322. 


Present 
Your  Readers 
with 


Twenty-yeeo'  members  of  Pacific  Northwest  NAEA.  left  to  right: 
Wiliiam  A.  Patterson,  Victoria  Times;  Wiliiom  T.  Wetherell,  Belling¬ 
ham  Herald;  Harry  J.  Lynch,  Tacoma  News  Tribune;  and  Bert  F.  Lacy. 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle. 


History  Supplements 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald  has  printed  Roger 
Butterfield's  picture  history, 
“The  American  Past,”  in  two 
Sunday  tabloid  supplements.  Ad¬ 
vertising  was  key^  to  the  his¬ 
torical  note. 


Record  Edition 

Des  Moines — A  total  of  5,500 
inches  of  retail  advertising,  the 
largest  volume  ever  carried  by 
any  Des  Moines  newspaper,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
edition  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister. 


CANDY 

for 

Merry  Reading 
throughout 
the  New  Year 


Awards  Encourage 
Journalism  Courses 

Los  Angeles — Announcement 
of  a  $12,000  fund  for  JournaW 
awards  to  be  administered  bi 
the  Greater  Los  Angeies  iw 
Club  was  made  here  by  ForM 
Lawn  Memorial  Park  of  Glen¬ 
dale. 

Awards  will  be  open  to  five  of 
the  small  Christian  coileges  ig 
the  Los  Ange.es  area  "to  stimu¬ 
late  and  develop  journalia 
courses  through  competitive 
writing,  and  through  provision 
tor  leading  newspapermen  u 
guest  lecturers”  in  the  various 
courses. 

Robert  E.  G.  Harris,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Los  Angeles  Doilii 
News,  and  for  10  years  joumni- 
ism  head  at  Los  Angeles  Cit? 
College,  heads  the  journaliisi 
awards  committee.  Members 
of  the  committee  are  Ri; 
Zeman,  Los  Angeles  Tima, 
Frank  Percy,  Los  Angela  Ei^ 
aminer;  Darsie  L.  Darsie,  lot 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express;  John 
Cornell,  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  sod 
Ted  Schoening  and  Tom  Moort 
of  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Pirt 


—  and  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  evening 
daily  in  the  West 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


^’’^HERALD-EXPRESS 


»l 
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...  and  this  is  the  MARTIN-PARRY  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of  Metlwal  Steel  Partitions  and  Paneling  and 
Rexair  Cleaners  and  Conditioners 


artin-Parry,  whose  corporate  history  goes  back 
to  1879,  though  a  relative  newcomer  to  Toledo  has 
already  taken  an  important  place  among  the  varied  in¬ 
dustrial  companies — now  644  in  all — which  contribute  so 
vitally  to  Toledo’s  stable  and  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  manufacturing  income.  Martin-Parry  has  j.  .  ^7  - 
a  fine,  thoroughly  modern  plant,  and  today 
employs  1000  workers.  Its  products,  Metlwal 
movable  steel  partitions  and  paneling  for  all  SWi 
interiors,  and  Rexair,  the  appliance  which 
does  many  household  cleaning  jobs  besides 
humidifying  and  purifying  the  air  in  the 
home,  have  won  national  acceptance.  Bm*'':  m 


Above — A  Metlwal 
installation.* 


Below— 'h  Rexair 
Cleaner  and  Air 
Conditioner  — 
over  1,000,000 
already  produced. 


. . .  and  this  is  the 
TOLEDO  BLADE 


The  Blade  is  proud  to  record  the  city’s  industrial  progress... and  proud 
also  not  only  of  its  growth  in  things  material,  but  of  its  awakened  interest 
in  matters  having  to  do  with  general  community  welfare.  As  one  of 
Toledo’s  oldest  citizens,  if  not  indeed  the  very  oldest.  The  Blade  is 
peculiarly  aware  of  its  own  responsibility  to  make  a  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  common  good  ...  a  responsibility  it  endeavors  to  discharge  by 
editing  a  newspaper  for  all  the  people  and  by  lending  full  support  to 
activities  in  the  public  interest. 


• - TOLEDO  BLADE - 

One  of  Ameriea^M  Great  Newnpapem 
— in  One  of  Ameriea^m  Great  Cities 
73  in  o  S«r!«t  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC,. 
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MEET 


Atomic  Iniormation 
Seminar  Scheduled 

Minneapolis— First  of  a  series 
of  seminars  on  atomic  informa¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  here  Jan.  20- 
22  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  in  a  plan  worked  out  by 
Gideon  Seymour,  Minneappolis 
Star-Journal,  who  heads  the 
Atomic  Information  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  university  and  the  ASNE 
committee  will  co-sponsor  the 
seminar,  to  which  25  or  30  mid¬ 
west  managing  and  news  editors 
will  be  invited  to  hear  scien¬ 
tists  discuss  what  newsmen 
ought  to  know  about  handling 
atomic  energy  news. 

Other  plans,  Seymour  said, 
call  for  a  science  reporters’ 
seminar  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  next  spring,  if  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  is  shown;  and  for 
a  one-week  seminar  for  MEs 
and  editorial  page  editors  at 
Oak  Ridge,  and  other  atomic 
centers. 


juinea  ine 
C  h  r  o  n  icle  on  Murray 
April  5.  1895,  as  a  circulation 
solicitor.  He  first  gained  note, 
so  the  story  goes,  by  personally 
adding  2,000  subscribers  to  the 
Chronicle,  lists  in  a  few  months 
in  the  face  of  three  competing 
dailies  serving  the  approximate¬ 
ly  30,000  persons  who  then 
made  up  Spokane's  population. 

When  the  Chronicle  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  1897  by  the  late  W.  H. 

Cowles,  Murray  “went  along 
with  the  furniture.”  Under  the 
new  ownership  he  found  him¬ 
self  established  as  an  office 
clerk.  That  clerkship  developed 
into  the  accounting  department. 

Murray  retires  to  a  lifetime 
income  as  the  30th  person  to 
benefit  from  the  retirement  in¬ 
come  program  established  two 
years  ago  by  the  Spokane 
dailies — the  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle,  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Farm  Trio  and 
other  affiliated  concerns.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  “senior 
section”  of  the  retirement  pro¬ 
gram,  applying  to  employes 
more  than  65  years  old  at  the 
time  the  program  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  standard  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  retirements  at  65. 

Five  other  participants  in  the 
"senior  section”  also  retired 
Dec.  1.  They  were:  Storey 
Buck,  mining  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  C.  P.  Cornell, 

Chronicle  magazine  editor,  each 
with  more  than  46  years  of 

service;  James  H.  McKechnie,  ,  \ 

deskman  in  the  Spokesman-Re-  worked  in  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
view  editorial  department,  with  advertising  department, 

nearly  32  years,  and  A  B  appointed  advertising 

Keith,  former  managing  editor  manager  of  the  proposed  daily, 
of  the  old  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner 
and  for  more  than  19  years  min¬ 
ing  and  financial  editor  for  the 
Spokesman-Review;  and  H.  P. 

McAllister,  one-time  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Farm  Trio  and  more 
recently  in  charge  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  papers’  Employe 
Relations  department. 

■ 

Priceless  Copy 

Portland,  Ore. — In  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  52-page  paper  of  Dec.  2 
and  the  Oregonian's  48-page 
paper  of  Dec.  3,  Meier  &  Frank 
Co.  ran  eight  full  pages  and 
a  few  scatter  ads — without  a 
single  price  listed.  Question 
marks  were  used  throughout 
instead  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  occasion  was  the  3,065th 
Friday  Surprise  sale  which  is 
store-wide. 


JLhe  J.  C.  Penney  store  in  Houston  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  all  the  firm’s  nation¬ 
wide  operations.  So,  quite  naturally,  J.  P.  Jones, 
Penney ’s  likeable  Houston  manager,  is  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability  with  a  rich,  full  background 
of  twenty  years’  experience  in  retail  selling  and 
department  store  management. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  key  figure  in  a  key  market  where 
retail  sales  are  $731,423,000* — largest  in  ^he 
entire  South! 


Ever  since  1934  when  Penney's  opened 
their  big  store  on  Houston's  teeming  Main 
Street,  The  Houston  Chronicle  has  been  used 
successfully  as  their  major  advertising  me¬ 
dium  to  keep  up  an  ever-increasing  flow  of 
profitable  customers  from  every  income  level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Chronicle  through  the 
years  has  done  that  job  almost  single-handed: 
records  reveal  that  more  than  75%  of  Pen¬ 
ney's  local  newspaper  advertising  has  run  in 
The  Chronicle. 

Local,  regional  and  national  advertisers  know 
that  The  Houston  Chronicle’s  leadership  in  circu¬ 
lation,  in  every  category,  means  bigger,  better 
results. 


Invasion  of  Privacy 
Piogiorism  •  Piracy  - 
Copyright 

INSURANCE 

For  tho  Wise  Publisher 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POLICY 
providti  adaqual*  protection. 
Surprisingly  inexpensive. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  details  and  quotations 
write 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Sales  Management — Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May, 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGCST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

R.  w.  McCarthy  thi  manham  cohrawt 

Advortigietf  Dtr«cf«f  iBpt 
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Yes,  there  are  standard  G-E  speed  controls  for  all  size 
job  presses — from  the  small  unit  which  provides  a 
platen  press  with  variable  speed,  to  the  large  rotary- 
offset  press  control  which  allows  jog  forward,  jog  re¬ 
verse,  trip  slow-down,  remote  operation,  and  adjust¬ 
able  starting  and  slow-down  torque. 

Easy  to  operate,  easy  to  maintain,  the  simplicity  of 
these  controls  means  a  minimum  installation  cost  and 
valuable  space  saving  for  your  plant. 

Whatever  size  press  you  are  planning  to  buy,  make 
sure  it’s  equipped  with  a  G-E  speed  controller.  Call  or 
write  your  nearest  G-E  sales  engineer  now. 


A  bulltlin  giving  compUtt  dntailt  of  the  n«w  slrMiii' 
linad  G-E  prats  controls.  Moil  tho  coupon  today. 


$  (poRerol  Electric  Cempaey.  Sectiea  D«Sa-39 
Apparotes  OeparteieRt,  Scbeeectady  S,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


editor  & 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Mahler  and  Wrestling 
Spell  Good  Pictures 


HOW  a  “staffer”  with  a  physi¬ 
cal  education  degree  could 
wind-up  heading  one  of  the  two 
accredited  news 
photography  se- 
quences  in 
American  u  n  i  - 
versities  might 
consternate 
some  folks,  but 
it’s  clear  as  good 
champagne  to 
James  Lewis 
Mahler.  “Jim”  is 
that  “staffer.” 

At  38,  Mahler 
has  worked  the 
circuit  of  news 
photography  as- 


Mahler  tography,  Jim  po 

signments  and  has  moved  over  frost-bitten  feet,  the 
into  the  teaching  profession  as  the  long  stre 

an  instructor  in  journalism  at  from  his  family.  H« 

Indiana  University.  His  boss  at  pleasure  that  the  pi 
Indiana  is  Prof.  John  E.  Stempel,  cation  degree  from  E 
who  was  his  first  boss  in  news-  bur*  was  finally  pa; 
papering.  took  the  Job. 

Let’s  do  a  flashback  Drop  into  Science 

June,  1933 — Mahler  is  gradu-  will  find  Mahler  w 
ated  from  East  Stroudsburg  aspiring  news  photo 
State  Teachers  College  to  shape.  His  appr 
with  a  degree  in  physical  edu-  subject  is  not  a  com 
cation.  His  specialty— wrestling,  demic  one,  but  is  ba 
But  folks  are  too  busy  wres-  ing  the  experiences 
tling  “Old  John  Depression”  to  on  the  knowledge  ii 
trade  hammer-locks  with  Jim.  Even  at  38,  Mahle 

After  three  years  of  odd  jobs,  student.  He’s  workir 
as  a  playground  director,  an  ter’s  in  journalism  ai 
auto  salesman,  and  finally  a  spe-  ing  in — hold  your  1 
cial  delivery  driver  for  a  dairy,  fine  arts.  No  wise 
he  lands  a  cub  reportership  on  still  got  those  wrestl 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  The 
News  ^itor,  John^E.  Stempel,  Full  Department 

_  Univ.  of  Maine  told  them. 

ORONO,  Me. — President  Arthur  Gossip  columns  must  be 
A.  Hauck  of  the  University  of  cleaned  of  “double-meanings 
Maine  has  announced  trustees’  and  snide  innuendoes,”  Bower 
approval  of  establishment  of  a  Hawthorne,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Department  of  Journalism  in  the  city  editor,  said. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  ’Teamwork  between  the  ed- 
“The  'Trustees’  action,”  Presi-  itor  and  the  entire  staff  was 
dent  Hauck  said,  “reflects  not  stressed  by  David  Silverman, 
only  present-day  student  inter-  managing  editor  of  the  Star, 
est  in  courses  in  that  field  but 

also  a  friendly  interest  which  Practical  Experience 
many  ^itors  and  publishers  of  g^LT  LAKE  CITY— New  teach- 
Mame  have  shown  in  the  um-  assistants  in  the  Depart- 


Carl  H.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Millville  (N.  J.)  Daily  Republican, 
has  three  children  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Rutjtn 
University.  Pictured  with  him,  at  left,  are  Lois,  Carl,  Jr.,  and  Edanig. 

School  lournctots 

Get  Experts  Advice  Telegram,  and  John  R  Til- 


gives  him  the  standard  lecture, 
lowers  the  boom,  and  puts  him 
to  work. 

Combining  his  background  in 
physical  education  with  a  year’s 
knowledge  of  newspapering  and 
an  extremely  small  pinch  of 
photographic  “knowhow,”  Mah¬ 
ler  covers  a  track  meet  with  a 
camera.  He  shoots  12  pictures. 

He  gets  12  sharp  negatives! 

Enter  News  Photographer 
Mahler. 

John  Stempel  left  the  Express 
in  1938  to  become  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  In¬ 
diana.  Mahler  stayed  on  as  chief 
photographer  until  June,  1943, 
when  the  AP  beckoned  and  he 
went  to  the  Albany  Bureau 
as  photographer. 

That  Degree  Pays  Off 

When  Governor  Dewey  flew 
into  Chicago  to  accept  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1944, 

Mahler  was  aboard  the  plane. 

For  the  rest  of  the  summer  and 
until  after  the  election,  he  was 
only  a  few  steps  behind  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominee.  He  went  on 
the  cross-country  tour,  banged- 
up  a  shoulder  in  the  wreck  at 
(jastle  Rock,  and  followed 
Dewey  beck  to  Albany  after  his 

first  defeat.  -  —  —  —  -  - 

Pennsylvania  Boy  Mahler  Times,  has  accepted  appointment 
who  got  those  wrestling  muscles  as  instructor  of  pictorial  jour- 
from  pounding  spikes  on  the  Le-  nalism  during  the  second  semes- 
higta  Valley  from  Mauch  Chunk  ter  at  the  University  of  Michl- 
to  Saston  for  five  summers,  gan.  He  will  retain  his  position 
mored  next  to  the  Cleveland  at  the  Times. 


eleui'sion 


CHANNIl  i: 
frit.  fcaaiH****^ 


Erie*»  First  and 
Only  Television 
Station 
Ckannel  12 


$5,610,000 

WEEKLY 


300,000  New  York 
Sun  families  spend 
a  weekly  average  of  j, 

$5,610,000  in  retail  ’’ 
stores  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings.  This 
is  $430,000  or  8.3%  more 
each  week  than  is  spent  by 
300.000  average  New  York 
market  families. 


The  Erie  Dispatch 

Erie’s  Preferred 
Newspaper 
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INCE  1940  THE  FREE  PRESS 
HAS  ADDED  TO  ITS  WEEKDAY 
CIRCULATION  A  CITY  THE 
SIZE  OF 

T  ^/i.  ..J 


FREE  PRESS  INCREASE ...  100,114 
FAMILIES  IN  PORTLAND...  102,000 


(1940  C*nsui) 


422,797 


464,590 


WEEKDAYS 


SUNDAYS 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  For  6  Months  Ending  September  30,  1948 


Pjetroit 


JOHN  S  KNICHT  I’LBl.l.SHKR 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  11,  1948 
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Victoria  Colonist,  90; 
‘Old  Lady’  with  a  Swish 


VICTORIA  B.  C— Daily  Colo¬ 
nist,  be.ieved  to  be  the  oldest 
continuing  newspaper  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 
will  celebrate 
its  9  0th  anni¬ 
versary  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  12, 
with  four  sup¬ 
plements  of  24 
pages  each. 

Publisher  H. 

T.  Matson  will 
be  host  to  his 
entire  staff  at  a 
celebr  ation  in 
the  Empress  Ho- 
(0! 

The  Colonist  _ SJPiSSSL . 

is  the  only  English  -  language 
newspaper  in  Canada  with  a 
Sunday  edition  and  the  sole 
reason  for  the  Saturday  night 
functioning  of  Canadian  Press. 
It  does  not  pub.ish  at  all  on 
Mondays. 

Among  more  than  two  dozen 
papers  in  the  Dominion  with 
greater  circulations,  the  Colo¬ 
nist's  classified  advertising  lin¬ 
age  was  eighth  last  year  and  its 
total  advertising  15th.  Circula¬ 
tion.  which  was  11,000  in  1938, 
has  increased  to  24,276. 

Editor  vs.  Governor 

The  Colonist  has  not  always 
been  so  successful.  Soon  after 
it  began  publication  in  1858,  it 
became  a  bitter  opponent  of  Sir 
James  Douglas,  then  Governor 
of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Vancou¬ 
ver  Island.  Douglas  was  a 
despotic  ruler  and  Amor  de  Cos¬ 
mos.  founder  and  editor,  said  so 
repeatedly  and  emphaticaLy.  In 
an  attempt  to  quiet  his  greatest 
critic,  the  governor  called  into 
use  an  ancient  British  statute 
which  required  the  posting  of  a 
bond  before  an  editor  could  do 
public  business.  De  Cosmos 
didn’t  have  the  money  but  even 
then  his  paper  had  disciples. 
They  subscribed  it  and  the  Colo¬ 
nist  remained  in  business. 

Amor  de  Cosmos  was  an  ec¬ 
centric  genius.  He  was  born 
Bill  Smith  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1825  and,  in  1851  he  joined  a 
wagon  train  to  California  but 
stopped  off  among  the  Mormons 
in  Utah.  In  California  a  year 
later  he  found  a  lot  of  Bill 
Smiths  and  for  either  that  rea¬ 
son  or  because  he  was  a  roman¬ 
tic,  or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
notoriety,  he  petitioned  the 
State  Legislature  to  change  his 
name.  He  became  Amor  de 
Cosmos  —  lover  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

After  a  brief  career  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer,  successful  trader, 
miner  and  speculator,  he  moved 
from  the  waning  California  gold 
fields  to  newer,  more  exciting 
ones  in  British  Columbia.  Vic¬ 
toria,  in  those  days,  was  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Crown 
Colony  and  headquarters  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  also  the 
jumping-off  place  for  the  Inte¬ 
rior  British  Columbia  gold  rush. 

Premier  of  Province 

Seven  months  after  he  ar¬ 
rived,  De  Cosmos  founded  his 
paper  and  called  it  the  British 
Colonist.  Matching  the  strident 


overtones  of  a  gold  and  fur 
town  with  strident  journalistic 
invective,  he  soon  became  so 
successful  he  changed  his  week¬ 
ly  to  a  tri-weekly,  then  to  a 
daily.  He  fought  Douglas,  ma¬ 
ligned  his  rivals  and  opponents, 
crusaded  for  responsible  govern¬ 
ment,  and  saw  his  circulation 
rise  in  less  than  three  years 
from  200  to  4,000. 

In  1863  he  left  the  Colonist  to 
put  his  ideas  across  from  the 
hustings  and  became  the  first  of 
two  Colonist  editors  to  serve  as 
premier  of  the  province. 

Flourished  with  Flourishes 

In  succeeding  years,  under 
succeeding  editors,  the  Colonist 
became  less  obstreperous  but  no 
less  influential.  It  became,  fa¬ 
miliarly.  "The  Old  Lady  of 
Broad  Street,”  staunchly  con¬ 
servative  and  the  butt  of  more 
than  one  joke  for  its  proud  dig¬ 
nity.  But  it  flourished. 

In  recent  years,  the  nonage¬ 
narian  has  returned  to  the  open- 
mindedness  of  youth  and  is  now 
politically  independent.  She  has 
retained  some  of  the  crusading 
spirit  of  de  Cosmos  and  doesn't 
hesitate  to  attack  anything  that 
she  feels  is  wrong,  or  praise 
what  she  thinks  is  right. 

As  one  commentator  on  the 
Colonist  remarked  recently,  the 
Old  Lady  has  given  a  jaunty 
can-can  swish  to  her  skirts. 


Wiggins  Heads  ASNE 
World  Freedom  Groups 

Washington — J.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins.  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  has  succeeded 
Hamilton  Owens.  Baltimore 
Sun,  as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  World  Dissemination 
of  News  in  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Other  members  of  the  group 
appointed  by  President  Erwm 
D.  Canham  are:  Paul  Block, 
Jr.,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette;  Harold  Wheeler,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Traveler,  and  Lloyd 
M.  Felmly,  Newark  (N.  J. ) 
News. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  ASNE 
has  been  set  for  April  21-23  at 
Hotel  Statler  here. 


( /  Present 
//Your  Readers 
y  with 

B9Z« 

for 

Merry  Reading 
throughout 
the  New  Year 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


W.  WACKCft  om. 

MAW^V  B.  >AKEW  CCnCAAl  hanaocA 


Feature  Timely 
For  Prison  Break 

Salt  Lake  City  —  It  wa.s 
bound  to  happen,  said  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram  editors  as 
they  featured  a  Utah  State 
Prison  layout  on  page  three — 
Life's  an  In -and -Out  Affair 
When  You're  a  Gatekeeper,  and 
the  slogan:  It  Is  Easier  to  Go 
In  Than  Out  Here. 

What  happened? 

On  Page  (3ne  they  headlined: 
Armed  Posses  Hunt  Two  Utah 
Escapees  Who  Slugged  Prison 
Farm  Guards. 

Forum  on  Rising  Costs  i 
Scheduled  for  NYSPA  i 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  forum  on  | 
"The  Rising  Costs  of  News-  | 
paper  Publishing"  will  be  led  i 
by  Cyril  Williams,  comptroller 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Jan.  10-11. 

Other  discussion  leaders  will  I 
be:  Advertising  —  William  J.  ' 

Kemble,  president  of  the  Ad- 1 
vertising  Managers  Bureau.  ' 
New  York  State  Dailies,  and  ' 
John  Giesen,  director.  Retail 
Division.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing:  Circulation — Milton  H.  Ott- 
man,  president.  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Labor — Karl  H.  Thies- 
ing.  NYSPA.  and  Howard  M. 
Dirks,  vicepresident.  Carrier  | 
Corp.  ! 

■  { 
Robert  Fancher  Dies; 
Secretary  of  U.P. 

Robert  H.  Fancher,  80,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  Press,  died 
Dec.  1  in  Port  Chester,  a  su- 1 
burb  of  New  York. 

Fancher  was  born  on  June  8. 
1868  in  South  Salem,  N.  Y.  He 
was  the  son  of  Cyrus  Fancher 
and  Susan  Hoyt  Fancher.  He 
worked  in  Manhattan  for  the 
private  banking  firm  of  Suther- 
lund  and  Turnbull  before  join¬ 
ing  United  Press  as  cashier  in 
1913. 

He  subsequently  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  U.P.  and  served  j 
actively  until  1938,  retaining  the 
title  until  his  death. 


MATERIAL 

REQUIRED 

REGULARLY! 

Photo  series  —  Fashion  Drawlnrs, 
first-class  interviews  and  Articles 
MATERIAL 

for 

MAGAZINES 
WEEKLIES 
WOMEN'S  PAPERS 

( 5eandin€toian  copyright) 
also 

Colored  ptaotorraphs  (Marasine 
covers) : — 

MEYERPRESS 

Copenhagen  V  Denmark 
H.  C.  Ortfedtvei  20 
Cb.  Meyerprett  Copenhagen 
Ph.  Vetter  6200 


AGAIL.. 

Sweepstakes  winner 
in  1948 

First  in  statewide  compe¬ 
tition  for  daily  newspapers 
in  cities  of  over  7,000 
population  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  State  Fair  for  1948. 

1948 — First  in  General  bcel- 
lence — Press  work— Typog¬ 
raphy — and  makeup. 

1947 — First  in  General  Excel¬ 
lence  -  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing — Editorial  and  Column 
writing. 

FIRST  — in  paid  circulation  in 
the  fifth  largest  city  of 
Oklahoma  and  fifth  in  food 
sales. 

Located  in  a  compact  tri- 
county  trade  area  of  over  175,- 
000  people. 

Advertising  schedules  bring 
best  results  where  there  is  w 
waste  coverage. 

NEWS-STAR 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

A  Sfauffer  Publication 
Represented  by 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Ik- 

Naw  York,  Chicago.  Dallai.  OUekow 
City,  Atlanta,  San  Franeiieo 
and  Los  Angelos 
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FLYIMe  IST!  eiAMT  MEW  AIR  TRANSPORT 


Vividly  the  Berlin  Air  Lift  reveals  the 
need  for  high-speed,  large  capacity 
transport  aircraft.  And  to  meet  this 
need  skilled  engineers  and  craftsmen 
at  Douglas  are  now  producing  28 
giant,  all-purpose  C-124A  transports 
for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Two  and  one-half  times  the  size  (by 
weight)  of  the  famed  Douglas  C-54, 
this  huge  plane  will  carry  a  50,000- 
pound  load,  and  can  transport  military 
cargo  1,200  miles  and  return  to  base 


without  refueling.  Novel  built-in  nose 
ramp,  similar  to  the  famous  sea-going 
LSTs,  facilitates  handling  of  heavy 
ground  force  equipment  such  as-tanks, 
field  guns,  bulldozers  and  fully  loaded 
vehicles. 

It  is  expected  that  the  C-124A  will 
enhance  in  every  respect  the  quarter- 
century  reputation  of  Douglas  for 
leadership  in  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  world's  finest,  fastest  and 
most  dependable  air  transports. 


DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  INC.,  SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 
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SYNDICATES 

New  Offerings  Show 
Family  Strip  Trend 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

MANAGING  editors  will  not 
have  to  do  much  editing  tUs 
season  to  avoid  overdoing  the 
"crime  and  sex’’  motif  in  their 
features.  Syndicates  are  doing 
a  strict  job  of  editing  out  the 
type  of  continuity  and  illustra¬ 
tion  that  has  gotten  a  Scarlet 
Sister-art,  the  comic  books,  in 
trouble  with  the  public. 

Best  evidence  of  the  clean 
viewpoint  in  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cates’  editorial  offices  is  found 
in  the  new  offerings,  which  trend 
heavily  to  family  strips  and 
stories  for  children. 

When  the  editors  turn  to  their 
1949  budgets  for  features  they 
can  choose  among  an  imposing 
new  galaxy  of  top-drawer  strips 
and  panels,  most  of  them  as 
clean  as  a  Tintoretto. 

Carters  Collaborate 
On  New  Family  Strip 
COMING  out,  Jan.  3,  is  a  new 
daily  strip,  “Ann  Shannon,” 
which  is  a  Life  -  with  -  Mother 
idea  on  which  Ad  Carter,  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  “Just  Kids”  Sunday 
color  page,  gets  more  than  a 
little  help  from  his  wife. 

The  strip’s  gags  are  strictly 
from  life,  but  unlike  the  “Just 
Kids,”  which  Carter  has  drawn 
for  31  years,  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  mother.  Ann  Shannon 
coins  as  many  quips  as  her  quip¬ 
ping  family  —  husband  and 
daughter  and  son. 

Hannah  Lyons  Carter  has 
been  assisting 
her  husband  for 
seven  years  and 
during  the  last 
two  has  been 
under  contract 
with  him  to 
King  Features 
Syndicate, 
which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  distrib¬ 
ute  Just  Kids. 

The  new  strip 
is  being  drawn 
for  General 
Features,  to 
which  they  took  the  feature 
when  it  was  already  subscribed 
by  an  imposing  list  of  papers. 
The  Carters  had  made  a  swing 
around  the  country  and  sold  it, 
themselves.  ’They  abandoned 
the  sales  operations  when  they 
found  that  production  and  sales 
added  up  to  too  big  a  Job. 

Appeal  to  the  Women 
The  strip,  first  aimed  at  the 
women’s  pages,  has  general  ap¬ 
peal.  but  Hannah  Carter’s  nurs¬ 
ing  and  culinary  experience 
have  added  some  unique  fea¬ 
tures. 

Three  times  a  week  there  will 
be  recipes,  and  the  continuity 
will  often  deal  with  situations 
in  which  the  strip-mother,  Ann 
Shannon,  can  display  approv^ 
!first-aid  techniques  for  the  bene- 
iit  of  her  neighbors. 

Hecipes  include  beef  pie,  date 
torte,  Ann’s  Fabulous  Chocolate 
Cake,  etc. 

Mrs.  Carter,  a  Cornell  grad¬ 


uate,  has  a  flair  for  good  cook¬ 
ing  and  is  also  a  graduate  nurse, 
a  memberof  the  first  class  at 
New  York’s  Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian  Medical  Center.  She  was 
superintendent  at  Peekskill,  N. 
Y.,  hospital  for  nine  years. 

Carter  Learned  from  Briggs 

Ad  Carter  decided  on  a  car¬ 
toon  career  when  he  met  Clare 
Briggs,  author  of  "The  Days  of 
Real  Sport.”  Briggs  helped 
him  with  drawing  technique  but 
thought  Ad  ought  to  have  some 
newspaper  experience,  first.  He 
help^  Ad  get  a  job  with  the  old 
Brooklyn  Times. 

Carter  did  well  until  he  got 
squeamish  on  covering  an  elec¬ 
trocution.  He  ’phoned  in  a 
story,  anyway,  with  flourishes. 
Carter  says  the  only  reason  he 
was  fired  was  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  reprieved  by  the 
governor,  a  few  minutes  before 
Ad  made  his  ’phone  call. 

Later  he  worked  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  began 
drawing  Just  Kids,  which  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate  contracted.  In 
1923  he  went  to  KFS. 

Carter  says  his  best  job  was 
the  Just  Kids  Safety  Club, 
which  had  a  membership  of 
nearly  10,000,000.  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  said  of  it,  "If  the  club  has 
saved  one  child’s  life  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  streets  of  today  it  has 
been  well  worth  while.” 

Romance  oi  America 
Authentically  Told 
EVERY  FACT,  costume,  back¬ 
ground,  musket  and  shoe- 
buckle  is  absolutely  authentic  in 
“The  American  Adventure,”  a 
daily  and  Sunday  cartoon  re¬ 
lease,  beginning  Jan.  10,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arthur  Lafave  of  Lafave 
Newspaper  Features. 

There  is  no  fiction  in  this  fea¬ 
ture,  unless  one  counts  Artist 
Dan  Heilman’s  trick  of  occa¬ 
sionally  bringing  in  an  Uncle 
Sam  as  narrator. 

Painstaking  research  makes 
the  strip  a  lesson  in  history,  as 
well  as  an  item  of  entertaining 
drama  and  adventure. 

The  continuity  is  by  Brad¬ 
ford  Smith,  educator,  novelist, 
and  magazine  writer.  Smith  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  summa  cum  laude,  and 
has  since  taught  at  Columbia 
and  Bennington  college.  Smith 
and  Heilman  work  on  the  fea¬ 
ture  at  Williams  College  in  the 


Syndicate  Salesman 

Experienced,  excellent  sales  rec¬ 
ord  and  solid  knowledge  all 
syndicate  operations.  Would 
like  to  connect  with  progressive 
syndicate. 

Box  3289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Carter 


If  yeu'r*  net  rvnnine  "Dick  Tracy,"  yea'ra  iust  in  lima  lo  brinf  yoar  rcsf^ 
in  on  Ik*  n«w  •picod*  .  .  .  foaturing  SlEiT,  unccrupwlouc,  intcrutoM* 
informor  .  .  .  and  SAM  CATCHEM,  Trocy't  romarfcabl*  n*w  kaipor.  Scad  new  le 
d  price*. 


Chiueo  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M  uon.  Mmi*,  Nfws  suaiMMC.  Mt«  y*Hi  ir  nutuNtMowts.  cn>w 


Production  team  oi  "The  American  Adventure,"  lelt  to  right:  Hi 
Mankin.  assistant  artist;  Dan  Heilman,  artist,  and  Bradford  Smith, 
writer. 


area  where  much  of  America's 
early  story  was  made. 

Smith,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Gov.  William  Bradford,  first 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony, 
says  American  history  is  a  fam¬ 
ily  affair  to  him.  His  aunts  and 
grandparents  told  him  Bradford 
legends,  and  the  stories  of  the 
descendants’  westward  move¬ 
ment. 

The  effort  with  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Adventure”  is  to  make  it  as 
alive — and  of  course  authentic — 
as  the  story  of  today. 

The  idea  was  largely  Lafave’s. 
Smith  was  a  logical  choice  be¬ 
cause  of  his  scholarship,  and 
because  of  their  long  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Smith  was  once  Lafave’s 
Sunday  school  teacher,  and  La¬ 
fave  was  once  Smith’s  Sunday 
school  teacher.  Smith  twice  won 
Guggenheim  scholarships. 

Each  day’s  strip  also  includes 
a  quiz,  the  answer  not  being 
given  until  the  next  day. 

Heilman,  26,  became  the  illus¬ 
trator  as  a  result  of  a  search 
Lafave  made.  Heilman  was 


raised  in  a  family  which  in¬ 
cluded  commercial  artists,  a  car¬ 
toonist  and  an  interior  decora¬ 
tor.  His  illustrations  have  won 
national  prizes. 

Heilman  saw  four  and  half 
years  of  AAF  service,  most  of  it 
overseas.  He  came  back  with 
a  desire  to  tell  the  American 
story.  Lafave  was  as  much  of  a 
find  for  Heilman,  as  the  car¬ 
toonist  was  for  the  syndicate  di¬ 
rector. 

The  strip  is  not  to  be  limited 
by  following  a  chronology,  says 
Lafave. 

Red  Ryder  Anniversary 
A  LUNCHEON  at  New  Yorks 

Waldorf  -  Astoria  this  week 
celebrated  the  10th  year  of  Red 
Ryder,  drawn  for  McNaught  by 
Fred  Harman,  a  Colorado  cow¬ 
boy.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  27,  p,  ^.1 

Juvenile  fans  of  Red  Ryder 
are  being  introduced  to  a  mold¬ 
ing  and  water  coloring  kit  lor 
creating  their  own  strip  charac¬ 
ters.  'The  kit  is  a  production  of 
Hobby-Craft,  Monmouth,  Ill. 


VOU  WAVE  A  SWELL  M\KE- 
VOICEf  I  KNOW  A  LOT  OF 
RADIO  PEOPLE  THAT  DONT 
SOUND  ANY  BETTER.  YOU’VE 
GOT  A  LOT  OF 
TALENT.  BABY. 

- -  WE 


DANCE? 
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When  padlocks  start  going  on  pocketbooks 


When  prices  for  whatever  you  make  get  too  high,  these 
millions  of  people  will  have  to  stop  buying.  That  means 
a  drop  in  demand;  before  long  it  can  mean  shorter  hours 
of  work,  shut-downs  at  your  plant,  tough  going  for  you. 

So,  even  though  you  may  be  one  of  those  who  have  been 
doing  all  right  so  far  in  keeping  up  with  living  costs,  you 
stand  to  suffer  along  with  everybody  else  if  something  isn't 
done  to  check  inflation  and  bring  lower  prices. 

When  padlocks  start  going  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  folks 
who  are  your  company's  customers  and  your  customers,  look  out! 
You  can  do  your  share  to  help  prevent  this  by  producing 
more  for  each  hour  of  work  .  .  .  lowering  the  cost  of  what 
you  make.  Management  can  help  by  plowing  back  part  of 
profits  to  provide  better,  more  efficient  equipment  and  meth¬ 
ods,  further  lowering  costs.  Government  must  cut  wasteful 
spending,  stay  within  its  income  and  reduce  our  staggering 
national  debt,  which  is  making  every  dollar  we  own  worth  less. 
This  is  the  sort  of  cooperation  that  u-ilt  help  to  bring  lower  prices 
.  .  .  and  sssch  cooperation  is  possible  only  in  a  free  country.  Let’s 
cooperate  and  STAY  free! 


In  spite  of  high  prices,  most  folks  who  work  in  factories 
and  at  other  jobs  in  industry  are  better  off  today  than  they 
were  before  the  war. 

That’s  because  wages  in  industry  .  .  .  and  this  is  true  of  the 
steel  industry  and  of  Republic  workers  everywhere  .  . .  have 
been  increased  even  more  than  prices. 

Ever>'body  talks  about  the  big  jump  in  automobile  prices,  for 
example.  Yet,  if  you  are  an  average  worker  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  you  can  buy  a  new  car  at  today’s  latest  increased 
price,  for  what  you  can  earn  in  1020  hours  of  work.  This  is 
140  hours  less  than  you  would  have  had  to  work  to  pay  for  the 
same  car  at  a  lower  price  before  the  war.- 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  most  of  the  other  things  you  buy,  be¬ 
cause  your  wage  rate  has  increased  faster  than  the  cost  of  living. 

But  .  .  .  there  are  many  millions  of  people  in  America  today 
not  so  well  off  as  you  .  .  ."white  collar”  workers,  teachers, 
those  who  must  live  on  pensions,  insurance  and  income 
from  investments,  plus  many  thousands  of  small  business  and 
professional  men. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


This  is  the  founh  in  •  short  series  of  messages  published  by  Republic  Steel 
in  an  effort  to  pul  into  plain  language  some  facts  aboui  the  conditions  we 
ell  fece  today,  why  we  are  facing  them  and  what  can  be  done  about  them. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  11,  1948 


ROBERT  L.  RIP 

on  rounding  out  30  FULL  YEARS  of  priici 
America’s  most  unusual  newspaper  ktu 
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BRITTAN  ^ 

Chicago,  tu. 

HER  HEART  STOPPED  FOR  7  MINUTES 
-  r/^£  pocrofi  moE  3  INCISIONS 
LEAPIN6  Jb  NERNEAffT AND  MfiSSAGEP 
IT  WITH  HIS  HAND  -30  SECONDS 
LATER  IT  WAS  BEATlNfr  NORMALLV/ 


PEAR  TREE 

IN 

FULL  BLOOM 
BEARING- 
FULLV  DEVELOPED 
FRUIT 

IN 

SemMBER.1946 

LAURA~MOROAN 

Char|«Towh,W.V!a. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR/ 

CARLO  ALESSANDRO  GUIDI  -  Italian  Poet 
ON  HIS  WAV  To  PRESENT  A  BOOK  lb  POPECLEMENTIE 
-FOUND  A  TVPOSRAPNICAL  ERROR- /T SO AFFBCTED 
HIM  TNArHEHADANAPOPLECnCF/rANoOfED/ 


editor,  & 


HUTCHINS'  REACTION 

THE  BEST  WAY  to  describe  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchins'  reaction  to  our  proposal 
(Nov.  27,  page  38),  and  without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  being  facetious  about  it.  is  to 
say  that  he  grabbed  the  ball,  had  a  short 
but  hard  run  with  it  and  threw  it  right 
back  in  our  lap. 

Our  suggestion  was  that  as  a  starter  to 
the  “independent,  continuing  agency  to 
appraise  the  performance  of  the  press  in 
discharging  its  responsibilities  for  public 
enlightenment,”  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
Dr.  Hutchins  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
jointly  set  up  for  a  year  such  an  agency 
composed  of  newspapermen  and  laymen  to 
meet  for  one  day  at  six  months'  intervals. 
We  offered  to  share  expenses  of  these 
meetings  with  him. 

Dr.  Hutchins  feels: 

1.  That  an  approximate  budget  of  $200.- 
000  a  year  would  be  needed  to  operate 
exclusively  for  newspapers  the  continuing 
critical  agency  he  and  the  original  Com¬ 
mission  had  in  mind. 

2.  The  Luce-Hutchins  Commission  de¬ 
voted  itself  to  examining  basic  principles 
of  press  operation.  (“Press”  included 
newspapers,  radio,  books,  magazines  and 
movies.)  Any  succeeding  Commission  in 
these  fields  should  devote  itself  to  a  quali¬ 
tative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  per¬ 
formance  in  various  areas. 

3.  Such  a  Commission  for  newspapers 
should  be  financed  for  no  less  than  five 
years.  He  believes  it  could  be  financed 
by  sources  outside  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  An  experienced  and  respected 
newspaperman  should  be  its  executive 
director  with  a  staff  of  research  assistants. 

4.  An  organization  such  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  proposed  could  only  be  “a 
commission  to  organize  a  commission.”  It 
should  devote  itself  to  organizing  the  large 
independently-financed  body  to  do  its 
work  for  it.  Without  research.  Dr. 
Hutchins  contends,  a  group  of  newspaper¬ 
men  and  laymen  would  be  unable  to  judge 
accurately  the  quality  of  newspaper  per¬ 
formance  in  various  areas.  It  would  de¬ 
velop  into  an  inconclusive  “bull  session.” 

We  can’t  agree  with  all  his  contentions. 
A  million  dollars  is  an  absurd  sum  to 
consider  at  this  time.  Publishers  and 
editors,  generally  speaking,  are  more  than 
ever  aware  of  their  responsibilities  and 
concerned  with  producing  a  better  prod¬ 
uct. 

It  is  our  impression,  and  Dr.  Hutchins 
seems  to  agree,  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  has 
been  effective  in  developing  an  awareness 
of  responsibility  in  newspapermen’s  minds. 
The  character  of  the  speeches  by  impor¬ 
tant  newspapermen  to  their  own  associa¬ 
tions,  and  the  discussions  at  newspaper 
conferences,  clearly  reveal  it. 

Meetings  of  the  type  we  proposed  would 
continue  that  trend.  To  contract  to  raise 
and  spend  a  million  dollars  without  deter¬ 
mining,  with  the  assistance  of  reliable 
newspapermen,  that  it  is  needed  seems  a 
little  foolish. 

The  fundamental  task,  as  we  see  it,  of 
the  small  gathering  of  newspapermen  and 
laymen  we  had  proposed  would  be  to 


EDITORIAL 


Hut  if  >ou  bite  and  devour  one  another, 
take  lieed  that  ye  he  not  consumed  one  of 
another.  -Galatians,  \  ;  I."). 

start  with  the  Report  of  the  Luce-Hutch¬ 
ins  Commission  to  determine  in  what 
regard  and  to  what  degree  newspapers  are 
performing  or  failing  to  perform  in  the 
public  service.  The  Report  itself  provides 
a  perfect  agenda. 

For  instance,  the  Report  states:  “As  we 
have  said,  the  American  press  has  great 
technical  achievements  to  its  credit.  It 
has  displayed  remarkable  ingenuity  in 
gathering  its  raw  material  and  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  its  finished 
product.  Nor  would  we  deny  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  high  quality  of  performance  has 
been  achieved  by  the  leaders  in  each  field 
of  mass  communications.  When  we  look 
at  the  press  as  a  whole,  however,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  not  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  society.  .  .  .” 

An  E  &  P  Hutchins  Commission  could 


P-D  DISAGREES 

THE  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  disagree* 

with  our  editorial  (Nov.  27)  in  which 
we  applauded  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers’  decision  to  draft  i 
code  of  ethics  and  standards  but  whee 
we  also  warned  of  danger  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  if  it  "should  be  sidetracked  into 
something  that  would  permit  analysis  or 
questioning  of  a  man's  opinion,  or  point  of 
view,  or  even  his  logic.” 

The  P-D  says  that  if  the  code  jorbii, 
this  then  it  would  “be  a  vicious  invasion 
of  free  speech.”  We  agree.  We  didn’t  sav 
that. 

The  P-D  says:  “Every  single  day,  the 
newspapers  of  America  themselves  ques¬ 
tion  the  opinions,  point  of  view  and  logic 
of  public  men.  Should  newspapermen 
gathered  in  meetings,  be  estopped  from  the 
same  democratic  practice  of  debating  one 
another’s  ideas?”  We  didn’t  say  that 
either. 

Newspapermen  should  debate  ideas  and 
subject  matter.  But  they  should  stick  to 
that  and  not  get  into  any  question  or 
decision  on  a  newspaper’s  policy.  They 
should  discuss  the  election  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  editorial  pages,  as  the  P-D  sug¬ 
gests,  but  not  whether  one  newspaper  was 
right  in  supporting  Truman  or  another 
was  wrong  in  supporting  Dewey.  They 
should  discuss  the  Missouri  Valley  Author 
ity,  but  not  whether  one  newspaper  was 
right  in  supporting  it  and  another  was 
wrong  in  opposing  it,  or  vice  versa.  And 
so  on. 


take  it  from  there.  Is  or  is  not  the  press 
“meeting  the  needs  of  our  society”?  If  it 
isn’t,  perhaps  the  panel  could  give  a  clue 
as  to  “how”  and  why.”  Other  questions 
could  be  discussed  with  equal  value. 

Conclusions  must  of  necessity  be  gen¬ 
eral.  No  such  group  could  determine 
what’s  wrong  with  newspapers  in  Siwash 
or  Junction  City  without  a  research  staff. 

If  the  group  found  in  its  deliberations 
that  newspaper  performance  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  generally  bad.  which  we  doubt,  it 
might  consider  some  larger,  more  exhaus¬ 
tive  type  of  study  with  outside  financing. 

But  the  all-out  program  suggested  by 
Dr.  Hutchins  is  too  impressive  for  any 
organization  to  tackle  offhand  without 
proof  that  it  is  necessary.  However,  enough 
prominent  newspapermen  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  our  original  plan  so  that 
it  is  worth  trying  to  put  across. 

Dr.  Hutchins  does  not  want  to  be  “head” 
of  any  more  commissions.  Because  of  the 
time  he  has  already  spent  away  from  his 
university  duties  on  other  matters,  he 
prefers  not  to  participate  in  a  meeting 
unless  it  is  called  specifically  to  discuss 
his  proposed  project.  But  he  is  willing  to 
line  up  six  laymen  to  meet  with  six  news¬ 
papermen — some  would  probably  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former  Commission.  He  be¬ 
lieves  all  who  have  expressed  an  interest 
pay  their  own  expenses. 

That’s  a  tough  assignment,  and — as  we 
said — it  is  squarely  in  our  lap.  But  we'll 
take  a  crack  at  it. 

Even  if  there  is  only  one  meeting  with 
no  decision  to  proceed  further,  it  will 
have  been  constructive  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  journalism. 

EDITOR 


Editorial  writers  can  debate  all  they 
want  to  about  subjects  and  ideas.  Let  them 
listen  to  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints.  Let 
opinions  be  expressed.  But  NCEW  will 
be  off  the  track  when  it  starts  establish¬ 
ing  policy  for  its  members,  which  it  would 
do  if  it  begins  to  decide  which  opinions 
are  right  or  wrong. 

AN  ORCHID 

AN  ORCHID  to  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  for  its  work  in  the  divorce- 
mill  expose.  With  a  sensational  storj 
dropped  in  its  lap  because  a  young  woman 
decided  to  tell  her  story  to  the  newspaper 
the  Journal-American  dug  up  enough  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  terrific  scoop,  but  decided  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  district  attorney  in  the 
public  interest. 

For  30  days  the  paper  sat  on  the  story 
while  the  d.a.’s  office  worked  on  it.  What 
could  have  been  sewed  up  as  an  "exclu¬ 
sive”  was  sacrificed  by  the  paper  for  a 
one-edition  beat.  Who  said  newspapers 
don’t  cooperate  with  the  police? 

GEORGE  L.  BERRY 

THE  newspaper  industry  has  lost  one  ol 
its  outstanding  labor  leaders  in  the 
death  of  Major  George  L.  Berry  of  the 
pressmen’s  union. 

He  was  a  fighter  for  constructive  prof 
less  in  the  industry,  an  advocate  of  peace¬ 
ful  negotiation  and  arbitration,  and  • 
champion  of  labor-management  coopen- 
tion.  The  strength  and  respect  won  by  to 
union  which  he  headed  for  41  years  are 
proof  of  the  soundness  and  saneness  d 
his  leadership. 
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BARTLEY  C.  CRUM,  publisher 

of  the  New  York  Star,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman's  possible  choice 
as  the  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Israel,  received  the  testimonial 
award  of  Haym  Salomon  Lodge 
and  Chapter,  B’nai  B’rith,  in 
Etoston. 

Bernard  C.  Duffy,  president 
of  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  has  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Manhattan  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  committee 
for  the  Salvation  Army’s  1949 
appeal. 

E.  A.  O’Hara,  former  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  newspaperman,  has 
purchased  the  stock  of  Chamber¬ 
lin’s,  Inc.,  Syracuse  stationery 
and  office  equipment  company. 
He  had  been  with  the  Syractise 
Herald- Journal  and  the  Herald- 
American  and  more  recently 
was  executive  assistant  to  State 
Comptroller  Frank  C.  Moore. 

Earl  E.  Hanway,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Casper  ( Wyo. ) 
Tribune-Herald,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Hanway,  is  in  New  York 
City  on  a  combined  business  and 
pleasure  trip. 

M.  H.  White,  publisher,  and 
Gordon  R.  Closway,  executive 
editor,  of  the  Winona  (Minn.) 
Republican  -  Herald,  arrived  in 
Tampa.  Fla.  last  week  after  a 
three-week  trip  down  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  in  White’s  cabin 
cruiser.  They  planned  an  ex¬ 
tended  stay  in  Florida. 

Robert  W.  Sawyer,  publisher 
of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
has  been  reelected  Oregon  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Homer  W.  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Porterville  ( Calif. )  Evening 
Recorder,  was  presented  with  a 
wrist  watch  at  the  40th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Founding  of  the  San 
Francisco  Rotary  Club.  He  was 
a  founder  and  president  in  1910. 


On  The  Business  Side 


KARL  W.  HORNING,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  P.  McCallum,  Jr., 


HEADLINER 

Ben  H.  Cowdery,  left,  assistant 
publisher  of  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald,  made  some  head¬ 
lines  himself  when  he  started  the 
new  Goss  Headliner  in  the  news¬ 
paper's  new  plant.  Standing  be¬ 
side  him  in  the  giant  (SO  x  80 
feet)  press  room  is  C.  W.  Schlecht, 
press  room  superintendent. 


newly-named  manager  of  the 
News.  (E&P,  Dec.  4.  p.  46). 
Horning  has  been  a  News  em¬ 
ploye  for  19  years;  McCallum 
for  27  years. 


McCallum  Homing 

R.  A.  Barford,  for  the  past 
four  years  general  manager  of 
eight  Ontario  daily  newspapers 
in  the  Thomson  Company  group, 
has  been  named  manager  of 
eastern  operations  of  James 
Lovick.  Ltd.,  Vancouver  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  and  will  head¬ 
quarter  at  Toronto,  Ont. 

Lorin  S.  Myers,  a  former 
staffer  on  the  Chattanooga 
( Tenn. )  Free  Press,  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Georgian  and  Atlanta 
Constitution,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  in  New  York. 

Edgar  L.  Taylor  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Augusta  ( Ga. )  Her- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  Houston  Chronicle 
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rHl«'A«0  DAILY  NEWS 
FOREION  SERVICE 

Smart,  fast,  exclusive  coverage.  Phone  or  wire  for  descrip¬ 
tive  material,  and  samples  of  current  releases. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

Det  Moines  25  W.  45th  St.,  Now  York 


An  absorbing  series  of  eight  exciting  "who-dun- 
it”  stories  taken  directly  from  the  secret  files  of 
the  FBI  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD’s  ace  writer 
ANDREW  TULLY. 

Specific  cases  of  methods  used  by  the  FBI  to 
hunt  and  trap  the  craftiest  criminals  of  our 
time. 

How  the  FBI  combines  the  efficiency  and  tactics 
of  a  police  force,  business  corporation  and 
scientific  research  institution. 

• 

Famous  Crimes  Included  in  this 
Thrilling  Series: 

•  HOW  A  PHONY  COUNT  USED  $384,000,- 
000  AS  SUCKER  BAIT! 

•  HOW  THE  FBI  TOOK  A  BADGE  APART 
AND  SOLVED  A  $1 10,000  BANK  HOLDUP 
AND  KIDNAPPING! 

•  HOW  THE  FBI  IMPROVED  ON  EXTOR¬ 
TIONERS’  "PERFECT  CRIME"— A  TRAP  IN 
THE  SKY! 

•  BENNY  DICKSON'S  THIRST  FOR  AN  EDU¬ 
CATION  AND  HOW  HE  DECIDED  SO¬ 
CIETY  SHOULD  FOOT  THE  BILL! 

• 

8  Articles  (plus  introduction)  Illustrated 
1,000  Words  Each 


ORDER  TODAY! 
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aid  after  six  years  with  the  True 
Citizen,  a  Waynesboro,  Ga. 
weekly. 

J.  Kenneth  Staats,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Marion  (O.) 
Star,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Sales-Ad  Club  of  the  Marion 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


George  W. 

Gressman,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the 
Janesville 
(Wis.)  Daily 
Gazette  for  the 
past  12  years, 
has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assis- 
t  a  n  t  business 
manager.  He 
served  as  pro¬ 
motion  and  na¬ 
tional  advertis¬ 
ing  manager 
from  1936,  and 
director  of  advertising  since 
1939,  and  retains  the  latter  posi¬ 
tion  in  bis  new  capacity.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Wisconsin  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  of 


Gressman 
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which  he  was  president  in  1944. 

James  W.  Carroll,  formerly 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin  ad  staff,  and  more 
recently  automobile  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Independent 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Stockman,  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  dealing  with  livestock, 
in  Phoenix. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

BURTON  RASCOE,  drama 

critic  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  from  1942  to  1946, 
has  been  appointed  as  teacher 
of  a  playwriting  course  at  Adel- 
phi  (College.  Garden  City.  N.  Y., 
beginning  in  February,  1949. 

Jack  O'Brien,  former  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  and  until  Dec.  1  drama 
critic  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  become  vicepresident  and 
executive  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mandel  Productions,  a 
new  independent  film-produc¬ 
tion  company  in  Hollywood. 

Cole  Crawford,  who  had 
been  with  the  Chicago,  Ill. 
United  Press  bureau,  is  now  a 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
Evening  News. 

Herbert  V.  Sites  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  West  Palm 
Post  and  Sunday 
Post  -  Times.  He 
recently  became 
acting  M.E.,  re¬ 
placing  HL’STIN 
V.  McMillan, 
who  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  Palm 
Beach  Sun. 

Since  1939,  with 
time  out  for 
war  service 
Sites  had  been 
on  the  Post- 
Times  desk. 

Charles  Col- 
LiNGWooD,  former  United  Press 
staffer  who  joined  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  1941,  will  be¬ 
come  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent  for  CBS  in  January. 

Richard  F.  Crandell,  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  received  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism 
from  Montana  State  University 
this  week,  at  the  same  time  his 
son,  Keith,  received  a  degree. 
The  elder  Crandell  left  the  uni¬ 
versity  23  years  ago,  before 
graduation. 

William  S.  Rising,  Jr.,  left 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
copy  desk  to  become  city  editor 
of  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin. 

James  T.  Rogers  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y. )  Press  Endicott 
bureau  has  been  named  public 
relations  director  of  the  Press, 
succeeding  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
BERG,  who  is  now  an  assistant 
city  editor. 

William  Mahoney,  formerly 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  has  join^ 
the  staff  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  where  he  is 
splitting  copy  desk  and  report¬ 
ing  assignments. 

Howard  deFrietas,  one-time 
sports  editor  of  the  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  and  more 
recently  on  the  public  relations 


Beach  (Fla.) 


Sites 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE . . . 


"Do  we  pull  the  Editorial  Page  or  do  1  tell  the  C.  O.  Miller  Ccmpon; 
to  take  their  full-page  ad  up  to  the  Herald?" 


staff  of  the  United  States  Trot¬ 
ting  Association,  has  been  named 
director  of  press  and  radio  pub¬ 
licity  at  the  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Raceway. 

Nancy  Mynott,  reporter  for 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
&  Chronicle,  resigned  to  wed 
Richard  Davis  of  Hartford, 
Conn..  Dec.  11. 

Warren  Phillips,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  has  organized  his 
own  public  relations  firm,  War¬ 
ren  Phillips  Associates,  in 
Rochester,  and  is  linked  with 
Earle  Ferris  Ckimpany  of  New 
York  City  and  William  R. 
Harshe  Associates  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Saltonstall,  once 
reporter  for  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind. )  News-Sentinel,  is  new 
publicity  director  of  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau,  in 
New  York  City. 

George  Ward,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
art  department,  has  joined  the 
art  staff  of  the  New  York  Star. 

John  W.  Kempson,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  is  the  new  commodore 
of  the  American  Canoe  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Elizabeth  Densmore  has  re¬ 
placed  Mrs.  Dorothy  Profit 
McCullough  as  “Nancy  Burn- 
coat.”  society  columnist  for  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram. 
Mrs.  McCullough  left  to  join  her 
husband,  who  is  employed  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edwin  J,  Mullen,  former 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  Radio  Station  WNEB  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  He  replaces 
Andy  Hickey,  who  went  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal’s  new  FM  sta¬ 
tion. 

John  S.  Connolley,  manager 
of  the  Ottawa  office  of  the 
British  United  Press,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 


new  national  Catholic  weekl;. 
The  Ensign,  headquarters  of 
which  are  at  Kingston,  Ont  Ho 
is  president  of  the  Ottawa  Press 
Club,  and  a  former  reporter  oa 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 


Fred  Russell,  sports  editor  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Bonner, 
has  turned  out  his  third  book 
“Funny  Thing  About  Sports." 

T.  J.  Brown  left  the  staff  if 
the  Opp  (Ala.)  News  to  opea 
an  upholstery  shop. 

Susan  Myrick,  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele 
graph,  and  Channing  Copb,  farm 
columnist  of  the  Atlanta  (Gl) 
Constitution,  have  been  cited  bj 
the  Georgia  Soil  (^onservatioo 
District  for  outstanding  serrice 
in  promoting  soil  conservatioa 
Nino  De  Parma  and  Dm 
Ryder  have  been  added  to  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Tima. 
Parma  is  handling  police  ind 
general  assignments;  Ryder  re 
write,  police  and  general 


Robert  J . 
Cranford, 

Charlotte  ( N. 

C.)  News  staffer 
for  the  past 
ten  years,  has 
resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  as  state 
editor  to  become 
director  of  the 
University  o  f 
South  Carolina 
News  Service 
and  the  uni- 
irersity  public 
relations  officer, 

Re  replaces  Hennig  Cohw,  wm 
resigned  last  July. 

Frank  B.  Gilreth,  Jr.,  for^ 
Associated  Press  ni^ 
and  member  of  the  Charley 
(S.  C.)  News  &  Courier  iW 
las  scored  with  his  firrt  h®* 
‘Cheaper  By  The 
which  has  already  been  sel^ 
as  a  Book-of-the-Month 

.1..: _ _ 1 _ .J  4)i*  nMr 


Craniord 
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This  one  helps  growth 
o/  Television! 


XOU  have  probably  never  heard  of  signal 
attenuation  or  impedance  mismatch.  But 
these  technical  terms  explained  much  of 
the  distortion  that  used  to  be  caused  by  the 
lines  that  carried  television  impulses  from 
the  antenna  on  your  roof  to  your  set. 

Today,  thanks  to  Anaconda’s  collabora¬ 
tion  with  interested  customers,  this  distor¬ 
tion  has  been  minimized.  Leading  makers 
of  television  sets  credit  Anaconda’s  plastic- 
insulated  ATW*  Lead-in-Line  with  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  fidelity  of 
today’s  reception. 

Unique  among  metals,  no  satisfactory 


*Aa  Aii»cooda  Tnde’Mirk 


substitute  has  ever  been  developed  with 
all  of  Copper’s  inherent  qualities.  Only 
the  rustless  red  metal  and  its  versatile 
alloys  can  provide  the  inimitable  combina¬ 
tion  of  resistance  to  corrosion  .  .  .  good 
strength  .  .  .  high  thermal  and  elearical 
condurtivity  .  . .  easy  workability. 

As  the  old  applications  for  Copper  keep 
reasserting  their  dependence,  so  are  new 
uses  constantly  opening.  Wherever  you 
find  new  scientific  developments,  you  find 
Copper.  Electricity  demands  it.  Eco¬ 
nomics  dictate  its  use.  Anaconda  engineer¬ 
ing  helps  it  serve  ever  better. 
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ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANOCS  comft  MININO  COMPANY 

CHILI  COPflll  COMPANY 

OtlENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  MASS  COMPANY 
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Walt  Kelly’s  ‘Pogo’  Ribs 
Stupidities  of  Mankind 

By  Doris  Willens 


WALT  KELLY  would  like  some 
day  to  be  known  as  the  A.  A. 
Milne  of  comic  stripdom. 

The  warmth  and  humanity  of 
the  Britisher’s  child  books  are 
what  Kelly  is  striving  for  in  his 


from  college  students  and  col¬ 
lege  professors;  very  little  from 
the  youngsters. 

“My  six-year-old  daughter 
won’t  even  read  it,"  he  said, 
“She’d  much  rather  read  fairy 
tales.” 

Kelly  started  the  strip  using 
the  standard  ( or  what  is  thought 
by  Northerners  to  be  standard) 
Southern  dialect.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  poking  fun  at  Negroes 
and  poor  Whites.  So  he  switched 
to  straight  English. 

But  after  experimenting,  he 
turned  to  a  dialect  that  com¬ 
bines  the  Elizabethan  English 
still  found  in  the  South,  the 
French  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Negro  and  the  Indian. 

Student  oi  Dialect 
Kelly  has  studied  phonetics, 
dialects,  anthropology  as  well  as 
social  problems  of  the  South. 

Raised  in  Connecticut,  he  was 
an  animator  for  Walt  Disney  for 
six  years  on  the  West  Coast,  has 
illustrated  educational  pam- 
"Pogo,"  Artiat  Walt  Kelly,  and  phlets  for  the  Army,  still  does 
friends  from  swamplands,  drawn  comic  books,  commercial  car- 
spedolly  for  E&P.  toons  and  illustrations  for  chil¬ 

dren’s  books. 

strip,  “Pogo,”  which  has  made  He  was  hired  by  the  Star  as 
^  appearance  in  the  New  York  political  cartoonist,  and  has  ex- 

panded  his  work  with  the  paper 
‘I  sometimes  think  we’ve  lost  to  include  “Pogo,”  weather  car¬ 
something  of  the  human  element  toons  and  supervision  of  all  art 
in  becoming  so  slick  and  mod-  work. 

ern  in  our  living,  in  our  writ-  His  “mechanical  man"  car¬ 
ing,  explained  Kel.y  in  a  voice  toons  of  Governor  Dewey  were 
that  hasn’t  a  trace  of  the  com-  among  the  most  deva.stating  of 
plex  Southern  dialects  his  ani-  anti-Dewey  drawings.  Kelly  put 
characters  use  in  “Pogo.”  Dewev  into  an  adding  machine. 
Like  most  cartoonists  whose  a  cash  register,  a  tank,  a  music 
main  characters  are  animals,  box.  the  body  of  a  robot,  and 
Kelly  uses  “Pogo,”  an  opossum,  just  about  every  other  mechani- 
alligators,  owls,  turkeys,  etc.,  to  cal  device  he  could  think  of. 

u.e  , 

swamplands  of  the  South.  “When  you  re  in  favor  of  a 

“I’ve  always  been  fascinated 

he  »id  ™l  !!?d  ?lenfy  T?om- 
comic  strins  I  Plaints  because  I  wasn’t  running 

for  mv  hLkfrm.nH”  Enough  pro -Truman  cartoons. 

Ke'lv  ^hn  hrfn  I  couldn’t  sink  my  teeth  into 

^Pogo”  cornii  book^  ^  him.  I  Bgured  the  best  thing  ! 
years,  noking  gentle  fun  at  ^nnolient*  down  his 

^e^  frailties  and  stupidities  of  °PPwhen  you  are  FOR  an  in- 

“What  I’m  trying  to  show  is  stand  a  g^ 

drAS‘l’*mattrvTnafo"inu?  Vel  Y  foll^T^he  sentiments 

?™te^Sa{Sld“a?ch2-rha\^‘X*; 

heart  of  wld””^"^°'  "  political  cartoning 

neari  oi  goia.  throw  a  stone 

Homs  of  Dilemma  at  a  man  like,  say.  Mayor 

In  attempting  to  capture  the  O’Dwyer.  If  he  does  something 
“charming  British  warmth”  of  I  dislike  today,  I  hate  to  criti- 
the  best  in  children’s  books.  Kel-  cize  him  because  I  might  make 
ly  finds  himself  running  into  the  the  same  mistake  tomorrow, 
same  dilemma  as  Milne  and  “But  some  men  become  rep- 
Lewis  Carroll.  The  adults,  rather  representative  of  a  philosophy  of 
than  the  children,  are  its  life  that  is  so  evil  that  they 
staunchest  supporters.  become  symbols — you  can  throw 

"You  have  to  grow  up  to  a  a  stone  at  those  peonle.” 
book  like  Alice  In  Wonderland."  Which  is  why  he  does  “Pogo.” 

according  to  Kelly.  “If  you  can  fight  the  stupidi- 

And  from  the  fan  mail  Kelly  ties  themselves,  rather  than  a 
has  received  since  “Pogo”  began  particular  stupid  act.  without 
his  career  some  five  years  ago,  annoying  your  readers,  then 
it  Is  obvious  the  strip  is  for  vou’ve  really  got  something,” 
adults.  Kelly  has  stacks  of  mall  Kelly  said. 


DRESSED  FOR  ‘ALOHA  WEEK' 

The  whole  staff  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  dressed  for  Aloha  Week; 
the  man  wearing  bright  shorties  and  the  women  colorful  mu'u,  mu'ui 
reminiscent  of  the  nightgowns  which  missionaries  put  on  Hawaiiaai 
in  1820.  In  the  group  are  Publisher  Lorrin  F.  Thurston,  Chief  Tele* 
phone  Operator  Betty  Alexander,  Sports  Editor  "Red”  McQueen. 
Editor  Raymond  S.  Coll,  and  one  of  the  beauty  winners. 


Old  Alabama  All  three  continue  in  the  emp^ 

Weeklies  Merge,  |b?rts  Su 

,  ^  office  and  instituted  daily  broad- 

Plan  Expansion  ™ 

Andalusia,  Ala. — ^Two  of  Ala-  of 

bama’s  largest  weekly  news-  ^  ®  ( Mich. )  Forum, 

papers — the  Covington  News 
and  Andalusia  Star — ^have  con- 
solidated.  Purdy  Brettmg. 

Byron  Vickery,  editor  and  ^  tvt  ■ 

publisher  of  the  Star,  and  one  "■  Norman  Benjamin  owner 
of  the  major  stockholders  of  the  i.  Publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Andalusia  Publishing  Co.,  said  ^emi-weekly,  at  Shelby, 

the  company  had  purchas^  the  .  ,  “f®  sold  the  paper  and 

Covington  News  from  Joe  Jones,  printing  business  to  a  group 
editor  and  publisher  for  the  *ue  Times  executives.  The 
past  20  years.  Jones  said  he 

was  giving  up  the  publishing  editor;  C.  C.  McMurry,  ,h.,  me- 
business  because  of  ill  health,  chanical  superintendent,  Paul  R 
Effective  Nov.  1,  a  new  week-  Arrowood,  manager  of  the  eom- 
ly  will  be  issued  to  be  known  mercial  printing  department, 
as  the  Andalusia  Star-News.  ,  !-,  *  o 

Vickery  said  that  as  soon  as  _  ^be  Dakota  County  Star,  at 
the  newsprint  supply  improved  Sioux  Cffy.  Neb.,  pub- 

the  company  plannM  to  make  hshed  by  Paul  F.  Wagner,  has 
the  Star-News  a  semi-weekly,  bought  the  South  Sioux  City 
Incorporators  of  the  Andalusia  Mail  from  Frank  Lake,  who  hai 
Publishing  Co.,  in  addition  to  published  it^  18  years. 

Vickery  are  Ed.  A.  Dannelly  ^ 

and  William  F.  Locke.  The  Chadron  (Neb.)  Printing 

Dannelly,  at  present,  is  secre-  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Chodroa 
tary  to  Rep.  George  Andrews  Record,  has  bought  the  Po*' 
and  will  become  editor  of  the  handle  Digest,  from  Mrs.  Helen 
Star-News.  Vickery  will  be  Chambers, 
business  manager,  and  Locke  u  n  tt 

will  be  mechanical  superintend-  Sale  of  the  Campbell  Prw 
ent.  Dannelly  formerly  was  on  a  weekly  at  Sunnyvale,  Cilit. 
the  staff  of  the  Montgomery  to  E.  W.  Barnes  and  Max  u 
Alabama  Journal,  and  the  old  Freeman  is  announced  by  W 
Atlanta  Georgian.  rick  Peabody,  of  Peabody  Pub- 

The  Randolph  (Wis.)  Advo-  lications. 
cate,  edited  and  published  by  *  *  « 

L.  E.  Williams',  has  been  sold  to  J.  Nolan  SL^son,  for  14  yew 
S.  L.  McNamara,  Des  Plaines,  general  manager  of  the  "w™™ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bob  Dorman  Reviews 
21  Years  with  Acme 


By  James  L  CoUings 


ONE  OF  THE  top  picture  men 
of  the  country  never  worked 
on  a  newspaper  and  became  a 
phot  ograpner 
more  by  acci- 

dent  than  de- 

sign.  ,  r  1 

He  is  Robert  ,  t 1 

P.  Dorman,  tall,  ' 

year-old  foreign  I  ■’ 

Acme,  who  this  W 

quick  look  over  A 

his  shoulder  at 

his  31  years 

with  the  serv-  Dorman 

ice. 

Soldier  of  Fortune 
In  Mexico’s  troubled  revolu¬ 
tionary  days  (circa  1911),  he 
said,  the  prospects  of  becoming 
a  soldier  of  fortune  appealed 
more  to  him  than  clerking  with 
a  steel  company. 

So  he  quit  his  job  to  fight 
with  the  rebels  in  the  first  re¬ 
volt  against  Diaz,  president  of 
Mexico. 

“I  had  always  been  an  ama¬ 
teur  photographer,  and  after  I 
returned  to  El  Paso  following  a 
year’s  soldiering  I  became  thick 
with  some  of  the  local  boys,” 
he  said. 

This  led  him  to  a  commercial 
photo  firm  there,  where  he  soon 
became  a  partner. 

But  he  still  had  sand  in  his 
shoes,  as  the  beachcombers  say, 
and  his  restlessness  prompt^ 
him  to  return  to  Mexico  to  cover 
the  war,  along  with  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  like  John  J. 
Pershing,  alias  Black  Jack,  alias 
brigadier  general. 

Blackmailing  Black  Jack 
“I  could  get  anything  I 
wanted  out  of  Pershing,”  Bob 
said.  (This  column  will  make 
no  exception  —  everyone  else 
calls  him  by  his  first  name. 
“I’m  just  plain  Bob.”) 

“You  see,  I  once  made  a  very 
unmilitary  shot  of  the  general. 
It  showed  him  with  his  coat 
open  and  both  flaps  of  his 
pockets  undone.  Sticking  out 
of  one  pocket  was  the  top  of  a 
tobacco  package. 

“I  blackmailed  him  with  that 
picture,"  he  laughed.  “I  used 
to  tell  him  that  if  he  wouldn’t 
let  me  get  the  pictures  I  wanted. 
I’d  use  that  shot.  It  always 
woiked.  Of  course,  I  never 
would  have  used  it.” 

The  advent  of  World  War  I 
shrank  the  importance  of  the 
Mexican  affair  to  peanut-size, 
and  Bob  quit  the  clime  for 
Cleveland,  where  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Ass’n.,  in  1917,  made 
him  a  cameraman. 

Since,  he  has  been  Acme’s 
picture  desk  head,  world  travel¬ 
er  and  general  manager.  In 
1946  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  managership  to  take  over 
foreign  duties: 


“Too  darn  much  work  being 
general  manager." 

The  210-pound,  gray-haired, 
bemustached,  bespectacled  Bob 
has  had  several  exclusives. 

“I  had  a  revolution  in  Hon¬ 
duras  all  to  myself,”  he  recalled. 
“I  got  the  only  pictures  and 
stories  ( he  also  wrote  at  this 
time — “but  I  wasn’t  much  of  a 
writer.’)’  This  was  in  1923. 

Hitler  Was  Took  (sic) 

That  same  year,  he  did  even 
better. 

"I  got  the  first  interview  with 
Hitler.  Yes.  I’m  pretty  sure  it 
was  the  first  one." 

NEA  had  .sent  him  to  cover 
the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  Val¬ 
ley.  later  decided  to  forward 
him  to  Munich,  where  a  little, 
frantic  man  was  making  noises 
like  a  little,  frantic  man. 

The  man  was  Hitler  and  the 
group  he  headed  was  called  the 
Hakenkreuz  ( meaning  crooked 
cross  or  swastika). 

Bob  attended  one  of  the 
group’s  meetings,  met  Hitler  and 
asked  for  a  story.  He  pretend¬ 
ed  he  couldn’t  understand  Ger¬ 
man,  “though  I  understood  99rr 
of  what  was  said.” 

“When  I  asked  for  a  story, 
through  an  interpreter.”  Bob 
said.  "Hitler  agreed  if  my  office 
would  pay  his  party  $1,500.  I 
told  him  we  didn’t  handle  things 
that  way  in  America,  that 
stories  were  for  free. 

“He  replied  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  were  rich  and 
that  his  party  needed  funds  and 
that  was  the  way  it  would  have 
to  be. 

“I  asked  him  what  I  would 
get  for  that  price  before  I  went 
ahead  and  cabled  my  office  for 
permission.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  questions  I  wanted  an¬ 
swered. 

“I  then  stated  them.  He 
would  answer  the  questions  in 
full  to  the  interpreter,  who  in 
turn  would  say.  yes.  Hitler 
would  answer  that  particular 
question. 
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“I  took  it  all  in,  pretended  to 
think  it  over,  then  repeated 
that  I  was  sorry,  but  I  doubted 
my  employers  would  pay  so 
much  money  for  an  interview, 
exclusive  or  not. 

“I  immediately  got  on  a  train 
to  Holland  and  wrote  the  story 
as  I  had  got  it  straight  from 
Hitler’s  lips,  almost  word  for 
word.  \^y  should  I  have 
cabled  for  permission  or  money 
when  he  had  given  me  every¬ 
thing  I  wanted,  though  unwit¬ 
tingly? 

“I  always  get  a  kick  out  of 
that,  and  I  figure  I  owe  Herr 
Hitler  $1,500.” 

Another  time,  he  tried  to  see 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  Holland.  His 
approach  was  novel  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

“The  Kaiser’s  secretary  and 
his  guards  refused  me  entry, 
so  I  scaled  an  8-foot  wire  fence, 
I  no  sooner  hit  the  ground  than 
the  guards  became  more  em¬ 
phatic  in  their  refusal  by  pick¬ 
ing  me  up  and  booting  me 
out.” 

Today  things  are  comparative¬ 
ly  peaceful  for  Bob.  Travel¬ 
ing’s  over — he’s  been  in  almost 
every  European  country  and 
every  state  in  this  nation — and 
now  he’s  Acme  father  to  100 
overseas  employes. 

The  Acme  Father 

“Thirty-one  of  this  amount 
are  staffers,”  he  said,  “and  the 
rest  consist  of  stringers.”  On 
his  cluttered  desk  are  many 
pipes.  He  switches  four  of  them 
around  during  the  day  and  al¬ 
ways  has  one  in  his  mouth. 

Also  there  on  the  desk  is  a 
small  notebook  with  the  names 
of  these  stringers.  When  he 
wants  a  picture,  say,  in  Greece, 
he’li  cable  the  nearest  Acme 
bureau. 

Most  of  these  men  get  $10  a 
picture.  But  he  has.  paid  as 
much  as  $500  for  a  job,  includ¬ 
ing  $100  to  the  photographer 
and  $400  for  his  expense  money. 

Bob  is  known  as  a  “swell  per¬ 
son”  around  the  shop. 

“He  does  many  favors  for 
people.”  said  one  executive, 
“and  he  lends  money  to  guys  on 
the  thin  side.  But  he  expects 
fair  play  in  return. 

“I’m  especially  thinking  of 
expense  accounts.  He  just  won’t 
accept  padded  ones." 

He's  Critical 

He  won’t  accept,  either,  cer¬ 
tain  items  in  the  photographer’s 


tool  kit,  items  that  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  lensmen  consider  essen¬ 
tial. 

“One  criticism  of  modern  pho- 
tography,”  he  said,  “is  that  there 
is  too  much  dependence  on  the 
speedgun  and  stopping  down 
to  get  sharp  pictures,  and  frank¬ 
ly  I'm  against  rangefinders. 

“Rangefinders  interfere  with 
speed  in  getting  pictures.  Too 
often,  photographers  miss  pic¬ 
tures  because  they  are  fooling 
around  with  them  on  a  fast- 
moving  story,  don’t  you 
think? 

"And  many  photographers 
too.  don’t  know  the  mechanics 
of  photography  —  optics  and 
chemicals  and  what  makes  their 
camera  work.” 

“It  isn’t  that  Bob's  petulant,” 
explained  one  of  his  friends. 
■'It’s  just  that  he  knows  pho^ 
tography  from  way  back  and 
wants  to  get  the  most  out  of 
each  picture.  He  wants  his  men 
to  be  craftsmen.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

THE  PHOTO  STAFF  of  Guy 

Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Port¬ 
land.  Me.,  has  mov^  into  new 
quarters  in  the  old  section  of 
the  Gannett  building.  The 
darkroom  is  on  the  second  floor, 
contiguous  with  the  library  and 
close  to  the  city  room. 

Wilson  Hicks,  Life;  Tom  Ma¬ 
loney,  publisher,  and  Joe  Costa, 
King  Features  photo  chief,  will 
serve  as  judges  in  Graflex's 
photo  contest,  along  with 
Bruce  Downes.  Collier's;  Bar 
bara  Greene,  A.  A.  Bodine,  An¬ 
ton  Bruehl,  Ivan  Dmitri  and 
Larry  Keighley,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Al  Madsen,  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn.  He  succeeds  An¬ 
drew  Miller  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

G^rge  Kotalik  and  Louis  L. 
Okmin  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  won  all  three  prizes  in 
the  49th  annual  Interiwtional 
Livestock  Show,  held  in  that 
city  last  week. 

This  is  the  first  time  the 
show  has  awarded  prizes. 
Kotalik’s  picture  showed  a 
girl  offering  to  put  lipstick  on 
a  lamb.  It  was  called  “Pucker 
Your  Lips”  and  won  the  feature 
honors.  Okmin  had  the 
news  photo— “The  Round-up’  — 
and  the  best  horse  show  pic¬ 
ture,  “Up  and  Over.” 
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Events  for  Sponsors 
Pose  ‘Sports’  Problem 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  "DEAD  SEASON"  having 

arrived  in  sports,  this  depart¬ 
ment  poses  the  question:  What 
happens  to  that  great  American 
Institution — the  SPORTS  PAGE 
— when  Television  really  takes 
over? 

A  few  months  ago  that  query 
was  "too  fantastic”  to  gain  con¬ 
sideration  even  at  a  cocktail 
party.  It  took  a  luncheon  at 
Toots  Shor’s  to  raise  it  to  a 
topic  of  conversation  among 
sports  writers  who  have  little 
more  than  hockey  games  and  ex¬ 
football  coaches  to  write  about. 

An  organization  has  been 
formed,  it  was  announced,  “to 
promote  and  stage  major  con¬ 
tests  in  all  fields  of  sporting  ac¬ 
tivities.”  Mainly  for  television, 
it  should  be  added. 

CBS  in  the  Deal 

And  who  are  the  organizers? 
Ans.  The  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  the  Music  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  ( background 
music  for  wrestling,  probably). 
Allied  Syndicates,  Inc.,  and 
George  Kletz,  president  of  the 
Tournament  of  Champions  ( ver¬ 
sus  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den). 

It  was  also  announced:  "T 
of  C.  Inc.  “will  shortly  enter 
the  hockey,  football  and  tennis 
fields.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
acquire  team  franchises  in  all 
fields  of  professional  sports  and 
to  operate  in  New  York  and 
other  large  cities,  both  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad.”  Mainly  for 
television,  it  should  be  added. 

Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS,  added:  "The  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  welcomes 
the  opoortunity  to  expand  its  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  in  sports 
in  ownership  of  the  Tournament 
of  Champions.  The  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  sporting  events  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  prominent  place  in 
schedules  since  the  net¬ 
work’s  inception.  This  also  has 
been  true  of  CBS  television." 

What  Happened? 

Object  of  the  new  corporation 
was  stated  simply:  To  stage 
events  and  win  sponsors.  Or 
should  it  be  vice  versa?  That 
is  the  question  before  the  "hot 
stove”  league. 

This  CBS-T  of  C  deal  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  giant-size  package  ver¬ 
sion  of  what  is  going  on  gradu¬ 
ally  all  over  the  country.  Even 
high  schools  have  found  a  way 
to  "sell"  their  football  classics 
to  local  sponsors. 

Come  Television  —  with  17,- 
000.000  sets  by  1953,  as  forecast 
this  week  by  RCA’s  new  presi¬ 
dent.  Frank  Folsom — and  sports 
editors  may  find  themselves 
saying  what  radio  comedians 
are  now  saying:  "What  hap¬ 
pened?” 

Will  Sports  Pages  continue  to 
provide  the  build-up  for  the 
"major  contests  in  all  fields  of 
sporting  activities”  which  can 
be  sold  on  the  iconoscope  to  the 


local  brewery  or  some  national 
perfumery  concocter? 

Will  sports  writers  forsake 
their  reportorial  functions  and 
become  athletic  critics?  Or 
won't  there  be  any  sports  col¬ 
umns,  other  than  a  listing  of 
“What’s  What  in  Sports  on  Tele¬ 
vision  Tonight?” 

Of  course,  there’s  always  the 
non-spectator  sports  like  bowl¬ 
ing  and  golf  and  tennis  and 
badminton  and  whist  for  the 
sports  pages  to  feature,  if  the 
editors  don’t  want  to  spend  their 
time  boosting  a  boxing  bout  for 
Ballantine’s  Beer. 

World  Series  by  B.B.D.&O. 
Even  this  might  be  more  fun 
and  greater  public  service  than 
reoorting  the  World  Series  as 
conceived  by  CBS,  arranged  by 
George  Kletz,  directed  by  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
and  presented  (every  few  min¬ 
utes)  by  LS/MFT. 

Sports  writers  might  even 
have  to  pay  their  way  into  the 
studio  to  see  “The  Battle  of  the 
Century"  in  the  flesh. 

Fantastic?  Just  wait  and  see. 
Better  yet,  listen: 

“Television  will  eventually 
provide  much  greater  revenue 
to  a  fight  promoter,  say,  than 
the  actual  gate  at  the  stadium.” 
Mr.  Kletz  speaking. 

P.  S.  _ 

CHICAGO — Cartoon  gags  to  the 
contrary,  local  reporters  and 
columnists  who  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  press  seats  for  the 
Bear-Cardinal  pro  football  game 
here  Sunday,  have  been  invited 
by  Station  WBKB  to  try  the 
“new  look”  in  reportorial  cover¬ 
age  and  view  the  game  via 
v’deo,  as  guests  of  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon  beer. 

Versus  Networks 
ANNOUNCEMENT  that  CBS 
Radio  Sales  will  not  repre¬ 
sent  any  more  than  15  stations 
for  sale  of  Spot  programs  gave 
a  semblance  of  victory  to  inde¬ 
pendent  station  representatives 
who  have  finally  won  a  hearing 
before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

FCC  has  adjourned  until  Jan. 
3  its  taking  of  testimony  in  the 
complaint,  filed  a  year  ago,  by 
the  National  Association  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  Representatives  that 
the  networks  (Mutual  exclud¬ 
ed)  are  getting  a  stranglehold 
on  stations’  programming  and 
rate  structures.  Similar  com¬ 
plain  is  before  the  Anti-Trust 
Division. 

Kott,  Peters  Testify 
Eugene  Katz,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Katz  Agency, 
and  H.  Preston  Peters,  president 
of  Free  &  Peters,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  reps’  battle  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  FCC  hearing.  They 
attacked  the  ingress  of  net¬ 
works’  sales  organizations  on 


their  business  from  several 
angles. 

Katz  said  he  was  concerned 
chiefly  that  the  increasing  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  networks  to  take 
over  Spot  sales  representation 
of  their  afifiliated  stations  would 
endanger  the  independence  of 
television  broadcasters.  He 
made  the  point  that  network  af¬ 
filiation  is  so  desirable  that  a 
station  will  bow  to  demands 
for  spot  time  rather  than  lose 
the  network  business. 

He  pointed  to  provisions  of 
TV  network  affiliation  contracts 
as  showing  that  the  nets  are 
“trying  to  control  national  spot 
advertising  on  the  stations’  as 
well  as  on  network  time;  that 
the  networks  are  trying  to  get 
complete  control  of  station 
rates;  that  they  are  effectually 
making  the  local  and  spot  rates 
higher  than  the  same  adver¬ 
tisers  must  pay  the  networks 
for  the  same  facilities;  and  that 
the  net  result  is  the  elimination 
of  spot  national  advertising 
competition,  destruction  of 
station  independence  and  a 
complete  failure  to  help  solve 
the  serious  economic  problem 
which  television  stations  face.” 

Growth  of  Spot  Ads 

Mr.  Peters  introduced  charts 
showing  the  growth  of  national 
spot  advertising  from  $13,800,- 
000  in  1934  to  $99,000,000  in 
1948.  He  also  gave  data  to  bol¬ 
ster  his  claim  that  spot  time 
sales  furnish  more  net  income 
to  the  independent  stations, 
which  have  network  affiliations, 
than  network  time  sales.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  10  key  network 
stations,  he  said,  stations  re¬ 
ceived  income  of  $52,796,000  in 
1946  out  of  total  network  time 
sales  of  $134,781,000;  whereas 
the  same  stations  had  net  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $54,499,000  from  spot 
time  sales. 

Spokesmen  for  CBS  led  off 
the  rebuttal,  emphasizing  that 
network  sales  divisions  provide 
better  representation  all  around. 
They  denied  the  “pressure” 
claim.  At  this  juncture,  CBS 
Vicepresident  Howard  Meighan 
put  his  company  on  record  as 
having  a  limit  of  15  stations. 
It  now  represents  12  for  spot 
time  sales. 

Commissioner  Frieda  B.  Hen- 
nock  expressed  more  interest  in 
what  kind  of  programming  was 
provided  by  the  $99,000,000 
worth  of  time  than  in  the  battle 
over  who  sold  it. 


Television's  Cost 

’THE  American  Broadcastiiu 

Co.  and  subsidiaries  had  net 
income  of  $440,000  ( after  taxes) 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1948 
as  compared  with  $1,050,000  in 
the  like  period  of  1947.  The 
decrease  in  net,  said  the  r^rl, 
“is  largely  due  to  the  loss  from 
television  operations.” 

WBKB,  Chicago  television 
station,  “shoots”  the  new  AP 
tape  for  news  shows.  .  .  . 

WMCT,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  TV  station, 
debuts  Dec.  11  as  first  video  out¬ 
let  in  the  state,  using  RCA  an¬ 
tenna  950  feet  above  sea  level 

Total  of  688  advertisers— 161 
of  them  local  stores — sponsored 
shows  on  the  41  TV  stations  in 
October. 

■ 

Team  oi  Teeners 
Produces  Column 

Kokomo,  Ind. — Two  heads 
sometimes  are  better  than  one, 
even  when  they  belong  to  teen 
agers.  The  Kokomo  Tribune 
is  finding  that  out  in  its  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  column  for 
teen  readers. 

The  Tribune  asked  two  high 
school  girls  to  collaborate  on 
a  column,  “Between  Teens." 

Marjorie  Coady  and  Florence 
Farrar,  the  two  young  colum¬ 
nists,  make  a  good  team.  Red- 
haired  Marjorie  is  a  bundle  of 
Irish  effervescence,  and  Flo^ 
ence  is  quieter.  Florence’s 
measured  estimate  of  what 
should  go  in  the  column  bal¬ 
ances  Marjorie’s  exuberance. 
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TtMING  UNIT 

PORTABLE  SYNC  GENERATOR 
Typ*  S030-A 


(SIMPLE  TRANSLATION) 

SUPERIOR  DESIGN  plus 
QUALITY  WORKMANSHIP  equals 
DU  MONT 

First  with  the  Finest  in  Television 

^  You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  in  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  to  recognize  the  thorough  dependability, 
accessibility  and  performance  stability  of  all 
Du  Mont  Television  Broadcast  Equipment.  It's 
there  —  you  can  see  it  in  every  component,  bend 
of  the  wire,  and  soldered  joint. 

That  is  the  reason  why  Television  Broadcasters, 
guided  by  the  experience  of  others,  compare  de¬ 
sign  plus  workmanship,  and  then  buy  Du  Mont, 
the  "First  VTith  the  Finest  in  Television." 

Which  simply  adds  up  to  this:  Before  you  pur¬ 
chase  your  telecasting  equipment,  follow  the  lead 
of  others— visit  Du  Mont— examine  Du  Mont— com¬ 
pare  performance  —  and  draw  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions. 


START  AS  SMALL  AS  YOU 
WISH.  WITH  THE  DU  MONT 


(T 
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OaLLCN  B.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES,  lllc. 


ALLEN  I.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES,  INC.  •  TELEVISION  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  42  HARDING  AVE.,  CLIFTON.  N.  J.  •  DU  MONT  NETWORK 
AND  STATION  WARD,  SIS  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y.  •  DU  MONTS  JOHN  WANAMAKER  TELEVISION  STUDIOS.  WANAMAKER 
RLACE.  new  YORK  J.  N.  Y.  •  STATION  WTTG,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  •  HOME  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS.  PASSAIC.  N.  J. 
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TERTYPE  mSPBClALS 
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Every  specimen  on  this  page  was  set  on 
an  Intertype  Model  G  line-composing  ma¬ 
chine  with  side  magazines.  No/  once  did 
the  operator  leave  the  keyboard  to  change 
magazines.  All  the  faces  he  needed  were 
at  his  fingertips. 

Without  leaving  his  chair  an  operator  can  as¬ 
semble  matrices  from  8  different  magazines  — 
some  of  them  carrying  2-letter  mats.  With  the 
Finger-flip  Shift  he  is  able  to  assemble  as  many 
as  6  different  faces  in  one  line  without  waiting 
for  matrices  to  distribute.  The  two  90- channel 
main  magazines  are  always  available  for  setting 
straight  text. 

This  fast,  eflicient,  easy-on-the-operator  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  typical  result  of  Intertype’s  simplifi¬ 
cation  in  line-composing  machine  design. 

INTERTYPE 

BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Gadget  eria 

(Help  /ourself  to  Ingenious  Devices) 


Pic  Feeding  Mechanism — The 
gear  from  an  old  phonograph 
was  used  by  H.  L.  McBride,  ma¬ 
chinist  with  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News-Star,  to  make  the 
feeding  mechanism  for  pigs.  The 
gear  was  mounted  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  angle  iron.  A  length 
of  chain  was  added  with  a  hook 
on  the  lower  end.  On  this  hook 
the  pig  is  hung. 


Border  and  Dash  Caster — 
yhen  the  Cumberland  (Md.) 
rime*  News  got  in  some  new 
Unotypes.  Cecil  Grimshaw,  ma¬ 
chinist,  took  off  all  of  the  top 
part  of  an  old  No.  5,  leaving 
only  the  casting  mechanism.  He 
lOMted  an  old  gear  from  a  dis¬ 
carded  Frigidaire  that  suited 
,  *  Purposte.  This  gear  meas¬ 
ured  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
nc  obtained  also  the  pinion  gear 
inat  went  with  the  gear.  He 
mounted  the  gear  with  its  pin- 
lon  gear  to  the  frame  of  the 


Linotype  on  the  right-hand 
side. 

He  then  cut  a  groove  in  the 
driving  wheel  of  the  Linotype 
and  used  an  alternating  belt  to 
cut  down  the  speed.  Three  dis¬ 
carded  clutch  keys  were  next 
obtained  and  fastened  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  Frigidaire 
gear.  A  roller  was  then  made 
and  fastened  to  a  metal  support. 
This  was  fastened  so  that  the 
roller  rolled  over  the  side  of  the 
gear.  Whenever  the  rol.er  went 
over  one  of  the  clutch  keys,  the 
clutch  key  acted  as  a  dog  and 
was  raised.  The  raising  of  the 
clutch  key  actuated  the  other 
end  of  the  support  for  the  roller 
and  tripped  the  starting  pawl 
of  the  Linotype  so  that  it  would 
cast. 

It  was  found  by  experimen¬ 
tation  that  if  the  Linotype  was 
made  to  cast  too  fast  it  would 
result  in  a  hollow  slug,  so  by 
further  experiment  Grimshaw 
found  that  in  casting  12  pt.  bor¬ 
ders  and  dashes  the  casting  had 
to  be  less  frequent  than  when 
casting  6  pt.  and  8  pt.  He  also 
found  that  in  casting  6  pt.  and  8 
pt.  slugs  the  machine  could  go 
considerably  faster,  so  he  uses 
three  dogs  on  the  gear.  Holes 
were  then  drilled  in  the  side 
surface  of  the  gear  so  that  three 
dogs  could  be  fastened  to  it,  each 
equally  distant  from  the  other 
two. 

The  hybrid  machine  is  used 
for  casting  ornamental  larders, 
30  dashes,  8  pt.  and  12  pt.  head 
dashes.  Since  the  machine  con¬ 
tinues  to  cast  when  once  start¬ 
ed,  there  was  the  problem  of 
the  full  galley  after  which  the 
slugs  began  to  either  pile  up  or 
fall  on  the  floor.  Grimshaw 
solved  this  problem  by  fastening 
a  piece  of  metal  to  the  top  of  the 
vise  with  an  end  bent  down¬ 
ward  so  as  to  be  touched  by  the 
slugs  when  the  galley  became 
full.  In  that  way  the  slugs  of  a 
full  galley  touch  this  metal 
which  in  turn  acts  as  a  trip  and 
stops  the  machine  just  as  is 
done  with  a  tight  line. 

Casting  Mortise  —  To  save 
time  in  mortising  a  cut,  E.  C. 
Brown,  owner  of  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  Times  Democrat,  has 
worked  out  a  plan  whereby  he 
casts  the  mortise. 

The  mat  to  be  cast  is  backed 
up  in  the  usual  way  and  the 
usual  tongue  pasted  on.  Then 
some  discarded  slugs  that  are 


type-high  are  taken  and  a  form 
made  of  them  the  exact  size  of 
the  desired  mortise.  These  slugs 
are  then  bound  together  with 
gummed  tape  tight  enough  to 
hold  all  of  them  into  one  unit. 

The  mat  to  be  cast  is  then 
placed  in  the  casting  box  as 
usual  and  the  form  of  slugs 
p.aced  over  the  spot  where  the 
mortise  is  desired.  Then,  using 
care  to  not  shift  the  form  of 
slugs,  the  casting  box  is  closed, 
locked  and  the  mat  cast.  The 
slugs  can  easily  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  casting 
when  it  has  cooled,  thus  leaving 
a  perfect  mortise. 


Timer  on  Scorcher  —  In  run¬ 
ning  mats  through  a  scorcher 
where  the  timing  is  done  men¬ 
tally,  the  result  is  liable  to  be 
a  considerable  variation  in 
shrinkage. 

In  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  of  Springfield  (O. )  News¬ 
papers,  the  scorching  of  all  mats 
is  timed  automatically,  an  idea 
of  Frank  Otstot,  superintendent 
of  the  department. 

A  Cramer  Interna'l  Timer 
is  hooked  up  to  the  scorcher. 
When  a  mat  is  put  in  the  scorch¬ 
er,  the  timer  is  set  and  when 
the  predetermined  interval  has 
elapsed  a  buzzer  goes  off.  Otstot 
reports  the  use  of  this  timer  has 
reduced  shrinkage  variation  in 
mats  by  90%. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  timer 
in  producing  iess  variation  in 
mat  shrinkage  the  use  of  the 
timer  permits  an  operator  to  do 
other  things  while  waiting  for  a 
mat  to  be  ready  to  take  out  of 
the  scorcher. 

Better  Than  Paste  —  For 
splicing  a  new  roii  of  news¬ 
print  onto  an  almost  used  up 
roll,  Charles  Dayton,  foreman 
of  the  Bryan  (  Tex.  )  Daily 
Eagle,  uses  hard  oil  or  tough 
grease  and  finds  it  much  better 
than  paste  or  gummed  tape. 
All  he  does  is  apply  either  hard 
oil  or  tough  grease  to  a  strip 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  wide  across  the  old  roll 
and  then  take  the  end  of  the 
new  roll  and  apply  it  to  the 
greased  portion  of  the  old  roH. 


Fumes  from  Casting  Box — 
The  casting  box  and  the  melting 
pot  where  slugs  are  melted  be¬ 
fore  being  cast  into  pigs  are  two 
pieces  of  equipment  that  can  fill 
a  print  shop  with  fumes.  In  the 
plant  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.) 
Publishing  Co.,  this  has  been 
eliminated  by  means  of  a  little 
idea  worked  out  by  Hiram  Imp- 
son. 

Impson  had  built  a  sheet  alu¬ 
minum  housing  for  both  the 
casting  box  and  the  me.ting  pot. 
Both  of  these  housings  entirely 
cover  the  fume-giving  parts  of 
the  equipment,  each  housing 
leading  to  a  pipe  at  the  top  to 
carry  off  the  fumes.  A  door  in 
the  housing  of  each  provides 
means  for  putting  more  metal 
into  the  pot  of  the  casting  box 
or  the  melting  pot. 

The  pipes  from  each  piece  of 
equipment  finally  join  one  pipe 
that  leads  outside  for  carrying 
off  the  fumes,  and  for  providing 
a  draft  for  carnring  them  off. 
In  each  of  the  pipes  before  they 
join  one  common  pipe  there  is 
a  damper  so  that  if  only  one 
piece  of  equipment  is  being  used 
the  damper  in  the  other  may  be 
closed. 

The  top  of  the  housing  over 
the  casting  box  is  used  for  dry¬ 
ing  mats  and  preparing  them  for 
casting. 


Paper  Getting  on  Rollers  — 
On  some  of  the  older  cylinder 
presses,  a  lot  of  lost  time  is 
occasioned  from  sheets  of  news¬ 
print  getting  on  the  ink  rollers. 

In  the  shop  of  the  Union  News 
Publishing  Co.  at  Jasper,  Ala., 
this  happened  until  W.  H.  Shep¬ 
herd,  shop  foreman,  fastened  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  to  the  frame 
of  the  press  so  that  as  the  cylin¬ 
der  turned  the  paper  was  kept 
closer  to  the  cylinder. 

(More  on  the  next  page) 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 
Oadgeferia 

continued  from  page  49 


Circle  Cutter — In  every  pho¬ 
toengraving  department  there  is 
need  for  cutting  a  circle  so  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Gallagher,  stripper  and 
printer  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post'Dispatch  designed  a  circle 
cutter. 

On  a  wooden  base,  an  inverted 
L-shaped  arm  is  mounted  to  one 
side  with  the  bottom  part  of  the 
inverted  L  extending  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  wooden  base.  The 
cutter  is  a  small  knife.  Fastened 
to  the  upright  at  the  side  is  a 
sliding  eccentric  by  means  of 
which  the  material  to  be  cut  is 
held  firmly  in  p  ace.  The  knife 
is  set  by  means  of  a  half  scale. 
All  that  remains  is  to  grasp  the 
handle  at  the  top  of  the  gadget, 
gently  press  downward  to  bring 
the  cutting  knife  into  contact 
with  the  material  to  be  cut  and 
turn  the  handle  a  complete 
circle,  thus  cutting  the  material. 

This  gadget  will  cut  card¬ 
board,  celluloid  and  even  plates. 


Pedal  to  Operate  Saw  —  The 
time  required  to  turn  on  the 
switch  and  turn  it  off  again 
when  using  a  saw  has  been  re¬ 
duced  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Charleston  ( W.  Va. )  Ga¬ 
zette  by  the  installation  of  a 
foot  pedal.  The  gadget  was  de¬ 
vised  by  Robert  A.  Frame,  ma¬ 
chinist. 

The  idea  hinges  on  the  use  of 
a  mercury  tube  which  when  tilt¬ 
ed  forms  the  connection  to  start 
the  saw  running.  The  housing 
enclosing  the  mercury  tube,  tube 
stop  and  tube  return  spring  is 
made  of  Vfc-inch  boiler  plate 
metal  with  a  ^-inch  metal  shaft 
dissecting  the  hou'ing  IVfe  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  housing 
and  44  Inch  from  the  rear  of  the 
housing.  On  this  shaft  is  mount- 
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ed  the  mercury  tube  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  angle  iron  onto 
which  is  bolted  two  fuse  spring 
terminals  to  facilitate  removu 
of  the  tube. 

Under  the  extreme  end  of  the 
angle  iron  from  the  shaft  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  return  spring  with 
just  enough  tension  to  return 
the  tube  to  the  correct  stop  po¬ 
sition.  This  stop  is  located  above 
the  angle  iron  and  bolted  into 
the  inside  of  the  housing  at  a 
sufficient  angle  to  cause  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  to  return 
to  the  rear  of  the  tube  and  thus 
breaking  the  contact. 

The  %-inch  shaft  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  housing  about  44  of 
an  inch  upon  which  is  mounted 
on  each  side  a  lever  about  8 
inches  long.  The  levers  are 

x  44-inch  steel  and  are  mount¬ 
ed  to  the  shaft  with  sew  screws. 
At  the  extreme  front  end  of 
these  levers  is  a  foot  pedal  4x6 
inches  mounted  at  a  slight  angle 
to  the  floor.  This  pedal  is  made 
of  ^-inch  boiler  plate  steel. 

The  housing  is  mounted  on 
boiler  plate  steel,  V4  x  4V4  x  4V4 
inches  and  is  bolted  to  the  floor 
with  V4-inch  wood  screws.  It 
stands  3V4  inches  over  all.  It  is 
about  8  inches  long,  4V4  inches 
wide  and  3V4  inches  tall  over  all. 

The  foot  pedal  has  approxi¬ 
mately  a  one-inch  throw  before 
striking  the  floor  which  acts  as 
a  stop  in  that  direction. 

The  regular  switch  on  the  saw 
is  kept  on  all  the  time.  Thus  all 
a  person  needs  to  do  to  use  the 
saw  is  to  step  up,  adjust  the 
metal  to  be  sawed  and  then  step 
on  the  pedal.  When  finished,  re¬ 
leasing  the  foot  pressure  on  the 
pedal  stops  the  saw. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  foot 
pedal  saves  25%  or  more  saw 
hours  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  it  impossible  to  walk 
away  from  the  saw  with  the  saw 
still  running. 

•  •  • 

Friction  on  Star  Wheel — On 
any  oldstyle  linecasters  that  do 
not  have  the  slow-speed  star 
wheel,  it  is  possible  to  revamp 
the  star  whee.  so  that  the  fric¬ 
tion  can  be  regulated,  by  using 
a  kink  developed  by  Arthur 
Wilson,  chief  mechanic  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star. 

To  make  this  changeover,  the 
star  wheel  shaft  is  taken  and  a 
piece  of  V4-inch  pipe  is  fastened 
to  it.  The  regular  washer  is 
then  turned  down  to  about  a 
third  of  its  original  thickness.  A 
fiber  washer  is  made  to  fit  on 
the  star  wheel  shaft,  cutting  the 
wf’sher  down  in  thickness  so  it 
will  compensate  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  thickness  of  the  regular 
washer  when  it  was  turned 
down.  The  idea  here  is  to  have 
fiber  riding  on  metal  instead  of 
metal  on  metal. 

The  star  wheelgear  Is  then 
put  on  the  shaft  on  top  of  the 
fiber  washer.  The  sprin<»  is  put 
on.  A  steel  washer  1/16  inch 
th’ck  is  then  mode  with  four 
holes  and  keved  to  the  shaft  of 
the  star  wheel.  A  knob  is  made 
with  ball-bearings  inserted  in 
th*  knob. 

When  the  knob  is  turned 
c’ockv'i'e.  the  pressure  Is  In¬ 
creased  on  the  soring  and  along 
with  the  increase  in  pressure 
tbore  is  an  increase  in  friction. 
When  the  knob  is  turned  coun¬ 
ter  clockwise  the  reverse  results, 
thus  producing  a  control  of  fric¬ 
tion. 


Jumping  Mats — In  the  plant  of 
the  Niles  (O.)  Times,  the  trouble 
ot  mats  jumping  out  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  on  the  teletype  was 
solved  by  Robert  RebeU,  machin¬ 
ist,  by  filing  one  edge  of  the  star 
wheel  so  that  it  was  beveled  in¬ 
stead  of  square.  Ihe  left-hand 
edge  of  the  star  wheel  was 
ground  down  on  a  stone  to  about 
a  45-degree  bevel.  This  eliminat¬ 
ed  the  trouble,  which  had  been 
caused  by  a  mat  hitting  the  edge 
of  the  star  whee^  and  jumping 
out  instead  of  going  into  place. 
By  beveling  one  ^ge  of  each 
point  of  the  star,  this  gave 
a  s.anting  surface  so  that  if 
the  mat  hit  the  edge  of  the 
star  wheel,  it  would  slide  down 
into  its  proper  place  instead  of 
jumping  out  of  the  assembly. 

*  «  « 

Chilled  Surface  —  In  setting 
large  type,  36  pt.  and  upward, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
surface  of  the  slug  is  chilled  in 
setting.  That  was  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  shop  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Muskogee  Daily 
Phoenix  and  Muskogee  Times 
Democrat  until  Harold  B.  Har¬ 
din,  composing  room  foreman, 
found  that  the  quick  delivery 
pump  drop  didn’t  take  care  of  it 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  trou¬ 
ble.  So  he  put  a  shoe  with  a 
sharper  curve  on  the  pump  cam 
which  gave  the  quick  pump 
drop  a  quicker  drop  with  less 
sudden  pressure. 

Niagara  Falls  Daily 
Starts  Expansion 

Construction  of  a  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette  building  —  to  cost  an 
estimated  $230,000  —  has  been 
started. 

Alanson  C.  Deuel,  president 
and  pub  isher  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette  Publishing  Co., 
said  the  addition,  at  the  rear  of 
the  newspaper's  present  build¬ 
ing,  will  be  the  first  step  in  an 
expansion  program  which  will 
require  about  two  years  to  com¬ 
plete. 

The  new  building  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  70  feet  long  by  70 
feet  wide  and  will  contain  a 
basement  and  two  stories  of 
brick-face  construction.  The 
basement  will  house  a  new  Goss 
press. 

$1  a  Pound  Ink 
Keeps  Presses  Rolling 

La  Prensa,  in  Lima.  Peru, 
came  close  to  missing  the  news¬ 
stands  recently  because  of  a  lack 
of  ink.  To  keep  the  presses  roll¬ 
ing.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.  in  New 
York  performed  a  maior  assist. 

During  the  dock  strike,  Louis 
Lara.  Huber  export  manager, 
received  an  urgent  cable  from 
La  Prensa  requesting  that  15 
drums  of  news  ink  be  flown  air 
express  to  Lima. 

Air  shipments  of  three  and 
five  drums  were  made  on  Friday 
and  Mondav  as  planned,  at  a 
cost  of  $85  per  100  pounds. 

( Fach  drum  weighs  500  pounds. ) 
The  dock  strike  was  over  Nov. 
29,  and  steamer  shipment  of 
seven  drums  was  sch^u’.ed  for 
early  December. 

Lou  Lara’s  comment:  “Gosh, 
a  dollar  a  pound  for  news  ink!” 
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Photo  Composer 
Shown  in  Britain 


field  of  photo-composition 
the  Rotoloto  system,  invented  b 
George  Westover,  formerly  S 
the  iVionotype  Corp. 

Some  of  the  machine 
pected  to  be  ready  lor  dSiy^ 
to  the  lithographic  trade  ii 
about  a  year  at  about  $24,000 
each,  were  demonstrated  at  a  re 
cent  printing  equipment  exhibit 
in  London. 


With  the  Rotofoto  system  th* 
setting  of  type  is  eliminated 
The  equipment  produces  a  poa- 
tive  or  negative  of  text  matte 
set  photographically  without  the 
necessity  of  cast  metal  type 

Ihe  Line-Projector  is  ^ 
on  the  principles  of  the  Mono¬ 
type  system.  The  first  step  is  to 
prepare  a  punched  paper  record 
in  the  ordinary  way  on  the 
Monotype  keyboard.  The  pane 
roll  is  transferred  to  the  line 
Projector,  which  contains  the 
mechanism  of  the  Monotype 
composition  caster  with  the 
main  difference  that  the  Mono¬ 
type  matrix  is  replaced’  1^  1 
photographic  negative  of  the 
font  of  type  to  be  used.  The 
•etters  are  photographed  one  bj 
one  on  a  roll  of  35  mm.  Cine 
film  carried  in  a  camera  under 
the  master  negative.  Alter  de¬ 
veloping,  the  type  matter  is  io 
the  form  of  photographic  images 
of  justified  lines  running  across 
the  width  of  the  film.  Ine  line 
projector  operates  at  about  the 
same  speed  as  a  Monotype 
caster. 

Proofs  are  made  by  project¬ 
ing  the  film  on  to  a  roJ  of 
sensitized  paper,  a  line  at  a  time, 
using  a  magnification  of  about 
3.  Ihe  proofs  are  read,  correct¬ 
ed  and  pasted  up  into  pages  in 
the  usual  way.  Any  line  con¬ 
taining  a  correction  is  retapped 
on  the  keyboard  and  reset  on  the 
line  projector,  so  that  all  cor 
rections  are  carried  on  one  or 
more  separate  rolls  of  35  mm 


film. 


The  final  transparencies  used 
or  making  the  printing  plates 
ire  projected  on  a  make-up  mr 
rhine  which  consists  essentially 
>f  a  cylindrical  lamp  housed 
iround  which  are  five  stations, 
each  fitted  to  take  a  roll  of  the 
15  mm.  film  produced  by  the 
ine-projector.  On  one  of  these 
itations  the  film  is  placed  ber 
ng  the  main  text  matter,  on  the 
lext  the  film  bearing  the  cor 
ections,  on  the  next  the  IW 
leading,  and  so  on.  Any  toe 
rom  any  of  these  films  can  h* 
irojected  at  will  by  the  opcrr 
or  pulling  a  lever.  The  mam 
ext  matter  is  projected  on  to 
he  transparency  a  line  a  ti» 
ind  this  proceeds  automati^ 
intil  a  line  needing  correcnm 
s  encountered,  when  the  sp 
iropriate  line  is  protected  by 
rolving  the  film  holder.  ^ 
•rinting  down  of  the 
natter  is  then  resumed,  iw 
vstem  eliminates  the 
or  cutting  film.  As  *"1, 
he  onerator  the  line  about  tt 
sroiect^  Is  also  thrown  on 
I  i»round  glass  screen. 

The  enuipment  Is  be^ww 
actured  by  the  Coventry  Gw* 
nd  Tool  Co.,  Ltd. 

.  T H  E  R  for  December  U. 


Paper  roll  changes  are  made  at  full  press  speeds — production  is  uninter¬ 
rupted  —  paper  wastage  is  minimized  —  with  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  electric 
running-belt  tensions  and  full-speed  web-splicing  mechanisms. 

While  primarily  applicable  to  Hoe  Newspaper,  Rotogravure,  Magazine, 
Multi-Color  and  Web  Offset  Presses,  many  Hoe  reels,  tensions  and  web¬ 
splicing  mechanisms  have  already  been  sold  for  installation  on  presses  of 
other  makes. 


i^ote 

these  advantages: 

Great  visibility  and  simplicity. 
Easy  loading. 

Electrically-controlled,  non-web¬ 
abrading,  driven  belt  tension. 

Automatic  Auxiliary  Spindle 
Brake  Tension  picks  up  and  main¬ 
tains  the  same  uniform  tension 
during  splicing  sequences. 

Simple,  inexpensive  splicing 
materials. 

Push-button  control  throughout, 
including  push-button  operated 
splice. 

One-piece  knife  severs  web 
completely. 


Ask  your  Hoe  representative 
for  further  information. 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Engraving  Job: 
5,000  Inches  a  Day 

THE  Engraving  Department  of 

tne  Miiwaulcee  (Wisj  Journal 
has  been  maKing  more  "cuts” 
in  Its  new  quarters  on  the  tilth 
floor  ot  the  uournal  building.  An 
upsurge  in  the  volume  of  print¬ 
ing  ol  color  and  biacK-and-white 
advertising  and  pictures  is  the 
cause. 

Under  the  supervision  of  its 
foreman,  Henry  Arbogast,  the 
present  amount  of  engraving 
averages  5,335  inches  per  day 
and  32,008  inches  per  week.  The 
Journal  plans  to  run  at  least  one 
color  ad  per  day  tor  months.  It 
runs  close  to  700  pictures  a 
week. 

The  size  of  the  Engraving  De¬ 
partment  has  been  increased  ap¬ 
preciably — from  an  area  of  2,480 
square  feet  to  an  area  of  3,335 
square  feet.  Many  advantages 
and  improvements  have  been  in¬ 
corporated. 

The  equipment  includes  two 
Chemco  Ro.lfilm  cameras  for 
black-and-white  work  and  a 
Douthitt  Overhead  Color  cam¬ 
era. 

The  Douthitt  camera  has  a 
31V4-inch  circular  screen  (a  75- 
line  screen )  which  is  large 
enough  to  take  a  full-page  ad. 
An  important  feature  of  this 
camera  is  its  image  reverser. 
The  reverser  fits  on  the  front  of 
the  camera  over  the  lens.  The 
image  is  relayed  through  mir¬ 
rors  onto  the  lens;  so  that  the 
resultant  picture  and  words  read 
right  on  the  negative  and  are 
again  reversed  upon  their  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  metal  plate.  Thus 
from  the  plate  the  picture  can 
be  printed  right  on  paper. 

The  use  of  the  image  reverser 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  strip¬ 
ping,  as  well  as  that  of  the  great 
concern  over  the  correct  regis¬ 
ter.  The  reverser  is  not  required 
when  a  transparency  is  used 
inasmuch  as  the  transparent  film 
may  be  turned  around  so  that 
the  image  is  a.ready  backwards. 

In  preparing  plates  for  a  color 
picture,  the  screen  is  rotated  to 
give  a  different  angle  for  each 
color  plate  of  a  picture  that  is 
made.  The  screen  must  be 
angled  differently  for  each  color 
plate  being  made  or  else  all  of 


Elrod 


produces  oconomicdlly 
leads  slugs  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Ciybourn  Avc  Chicago  14 


A  corner  of  the  plate  and  negative  retouching  division  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  engraving  department  where  specially-designed  equipment  facilitates 
production. 

the  dots  would  be  superimposed.  /lnu  H^neiAll 

Much  specially-built  equip-  36(011(1  UllY  (731111611 

ment  is  housed  in  the  Engraving 

Department;  equipment  built  to  PanOI’  |ncla||C  PfACf 
Journal  specifications.  Specially  ■^**K®*  111110111  rlCll 
built  stainless  steel  sinks  are  a  A  new  Goss  tubular  press 
new  feature.  Those  in  the  dark-  went  into  operation  Nov.  26  at 
room  have  an  automatic  tern-  the  plant  of  the  Waterrille  ( Me. ) 
perature  control.  All  switches  in  Sentinel,  the  second  new  press 
the  darkroom  are  operated  by  installed  by  the  Guy  Gannett 
foot  pedals.  There  Is  “daylight”  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  five 
lighting  also.  The  department  is  Maine  newspapers,  within  six 
well  ventilated — there  are  six  months.  Guy  P.  Gannett,  pub- 
changes  of  air  per  hour.  Usher,  press^  the  button  which 

The  noise  and  fumes  of  the  put  the  press  in  service, 
etching  division  do  not  interfere  New  type-setting  equipment  is 
with  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  being  manufactured  for  the  Sen- 
department.  The  etching  and  tinel,  and  other  plant  changes 
proofing  rooms  are  entirely  provide  for  roomier  accommoda- 
giassed  in.  Thus  there  is  con-  tions. 
stant  visibility,  but  no  unpleas¬ 
ant  audibility.  In  order  to  burn  Dvmiun 

powder  on  the  plates,  Infra-Red  I  inyll6*DrOWn  rlolll 
ovens  have  replaced  the  older,  ■  ^  u  I  n  J 

less  satisfactory  gas  ovens.  The  Ifl  (ifl  NPAflV  IrPRlIV 
glassed-in  etching  rooms  keep  KvOUf 

the  dusting  powaer  from  drift-  Tingue-Brown  &  Co.,  mann¬ 
ing  out  to  interfere  with  the  facturers  of  printing  press 
rest  of  the  photoengraving  work,  blankets  and  drawsheets,  are 
This  glass  enclosure  also  pre-  completing  their  new  factory  in 
vents  flying  chips  in  the  routing  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  is  expected  the 
room  from  finding  their  way  into  plant  will  be  in  full  operation 
the  etching  and  proofing  rooms,  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Personnel,  numbering  19.  in-  G.  G.  Sanborn,  assistant  vice- 
cluding  three  apprentices,  have  president,  will  continue  as  sales 
for  their  use  specially  built  manager  of  the  Southern  terri- 
desks  for  color  work.  tory  and  plant  manager. 


merry 
Christmas 
and  a  happy 
new  year... 

Again  it  it  our  pUotwr* 
to  with  you  o  joyeui 
Yulotid*  and  to  thank 
you  for  your  volutd 
potronog*.  Our  moit 
pricoUtt  pottattion  it 
th*  ottoom  and  good 
will  of  our  thoutondi  ol 
friondt  throughout  tht 
graphic  artt  induilrits. 

At  alwayt,  our  ratolu- 
tion  for  tha  coming  yaor 
it  to  ttriva  avar  hordtr 
to  marit  tha  confidanct 
you  hava  placad  in  ui. 

ROLLER  COMPANY 

0.  M.  RAPPORT,  Prai. 
Federal  at  26th  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


—ALUMINUM  CHASES— 

DELIVERY  NOW!  —  WEIGHT:  20  LBS. 

Write  or  Wire  rour  nearenl  dealer: 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Sunnyiida  Avanua 
Stamford,  Conn. 

DON  STEWART  COMPANY 

441  Clay  Straat 

San  Francisco  II,  Cal. 


TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY 
120  Wallinqton  St..  W.  ' 
Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada 
WOLFER'S  CALIF.  PTRS. 
SUPPLY 

409-411  East  Pico  Blvd. 

Los  Angelas  IS.  Cal. 


DIRAL  "TAILOR-MADE"  by  the 


BEARD  NEWSPRINT 

&  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  INC. 

8761  FULTON  ST.  DETROIT  9,  MICH 
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GOOD  FOLDING 


In  addition  to  Good  Printing  as  described  in  the  preceding 
advertisement,  the  Latest  Scott  Presses  are  also  notable  for  Good 
Folder  Operation. 

The  3  to  2  Ratio  Scott  Folder,  i.e.  a  three-surface  folding  cylin¬ 
der  with  patented  expansion  bands  and  a  co-acting  two-surface 
cutting  cylinder  —  makes  possible  the  sucessful  handling  of  all 
products  from  a  4-page  Tabloid  to  a  96-page  full-size  newspaper. 
No  other  folder  has  this  wide  range  of  capacity. 

The  inside  section  of  a  collected  product  does  not  protrude 
beyond  the  outside  section.  All  other  folders  are  of  2  to  1  Ratio 
and  cut  the  outside  section  shorter  causing  poor  appearance  of 
product. 

The  patented  Safety  Gate  absolutely  prevents  more  paper  from 
reaching  the  folding  blades  and  folding  rollers  than  they  con 
safely  handle  and  therefore  eliminates  break  -  downs  from  folder 
chokes. 

These  vital  features  of  Scott  Folders,  not  found  in  any  other 
Folder,  assure  Users  of  Scott  Presses  of  the  best  Folder  Perform¬ 
ance  and  Reliability. 

Send  for  new  catalog  of  the  Scott  Press  showing 
the  Folder  and  Color  arrangements. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

'Cold  Type'  Production  Costs  Cut 
tn  His  Pitot  Ptant,  Price  Ctaims 


AFTER  two  years’  work  on  the 

“cold  type”  process  of  print¬ 
ing,  Raymond  thrice  is  editor  of 
the  St.  Petertburg  (Fla.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  self-styled  "worlds  most 
modern  weekly.” 

George  A.  Wilson,  a  20-year 
newspaperman,  is  publisher  and 
president  of  Citizen  Publishing 
&  Engraving  Co.  Price  also  is 
vicepresident  of  the  firm  which 
has  set  up  his  idea  of  a  "pack¬ 
age  printing  plant,”  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  his  experiences  while 
in  charge  of  the  Perry  opera¬ 
tion  at  Ocala,  Fla. 

“Basically,”  Price  informs 
E&P,  “it  is  the  same  photo-en¬ 
graving  process  that  created 
such  a  furor  when  the  Perrys 
made  their  announcement,  ex¬ 
cept  our  plant  here  has  many 
minor  variations  and  shortcuts 
that  are  new  to  the  trade. 

“An  analysis  of  many  news¬ 
papers  will  show  there  are  ac¬ 
tually  less  than  two  columns  of 
solid  body  type  per  page.  The 
Perrys  and  others  have  been 
having  the  tail  wagging  the  dog 
by  engraving  all  of  their  ad  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  oversize  propor¬ 
tions.  In  our  setup  we  take 
eight  columns  of  solid  body  type, 
set  12  point  on  the  IBM  Electro- 
matic  Typewriter,  reducing  the 
whole  thing  one-third  to  an  8 
point,  and  printing  this  on  con¬ 
tact  paper.  Then  we  make  up 
the  pages  to  actual  page  size. 
This  is  one  of  the  little  tricks 
that  has  sharply  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

“Our  entire  composing  room 
is  only  10  feet  square,  but  it  is 
adequate  working  space  for  the 
two  people  needed  to  compose 
this  weekly,  a  typist  and  a 
makeup  clerk.  The  room  con¬ 
tains  the  typewriter,  makeup 
tables,  type  cases  for  setting 
display  ads  and  heads,  proof 
press,  and  head  makeup  tables. 
There  is  also  storage  space  for 
paper  and  made  up  pages,  and 
necessary  implements. 

“Our  process  incorporates  all 
the  better  features  for  low-cost 
investment,  low  production  costs 
and  small  space  requirements. 
Our  page  costs  can  be  as  low 
as  $8  in  some  cases  and  that 
means  on  the  press  and  ready 
to  run.  We  can  run  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  we  want  at  no  extra  cost. 
By  this  you  can  figure  a  com¬ 
parison  that  our  page  full  of 
pictures  is  equal  in  cost  to  what 
any  newspaper  has  to  pay  for 
one  three-column  cut. 

“We  have  introduced  the 
screen  to  the  original  picture 
thereby  making  it  possible  to 
strip  in  picture,  cut  lines  and  all 
type  matter  on  one  sheet,  and 
from  it  make  a  single  line  shot, 
transferring  this  layout  direct¬ 
ly  onto  a  single  sheet  of  magne¬ 
sium  which  goes  directly  on  the 
press. 

“In  our  new  installation  we 
have  bought  a  comn'ete  photo¬ 
engraving  plant  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  Model  J  Chemco  En¬ 
graving  Camera  which  is  In¬ 
stalled  on  a  rental  basis.  Total 
cost  of  our  entire  layout,  in¬ 


cluding  IBM  Electromatic  Type¬ 
writer,  h  oundry  Type,  proof 
press,  makeup  tables,  complete 
engraving  plant,  4-page  Cottrell 
Press  and  Eclipse  1<  older  is  ^ess 
than  $5,000.” 

Transition  to  Offset 
Means  More  Pictures 

LOOKING  back  on  its  transi¬ 
tion  to  offset-photo  printing, 
the  Menlo  Park  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
corder  reports  the  change  satis¬ 
factory  and  beneficial. 

The  25-year-old  San  Francisco 
Peninsula  weekly  entered  pho- 
to-lith  “cold”  when  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  offered  a  Rutherford  high¬ 
speed  press  last  August  on  a 
take  it  or  leave  it  basis,  reports 
Robert  D.  Hale,  editor.  The 
press  had  not  been  expected  to 
be  available  until  1949. 

Duane  S.  Loughlin,  publisher, 
had  been  planning  the  conver¬ 
sion  for  months  and  he  accept¬ 
ed  the  press  delivery.  Already 
acquired  were  a  camera  for 
shooting  full-page  negatives,  an 
arc  light  setup,  and  darkroom 
items. 

The  Recorder’s  flatbed  press 
had  to  be  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  acquisition. 

The  Recorder  was  able  to  go 
pictorial  immediately,  and  has 
remained  that  way.  Newsstand 
sales  began  to  rise,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so. 

'More  Versatile  Plant' 

“The  uppermost  idea  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  conversion  was  to  make 
ours  a  pictorial  weekly,”  Lough¬ 
lin  said.  “That,  plus  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  attractive  ad 
layouts,  sold  me  on  the  process.” 

Special  value  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  process  because 
it  provides  “a  more  versatile 
plant,”  Hale  observed.  This  fac¬ 
tor  can  be  applied  both  to  the 
newspaner  and  to  job  printing. 

The  Recorder  sv.stem  of  off¬ 
set  is  to  make  a  glossy  proof  of 
every  story,  editorial  and  cut. 
These  are  pasted  on  a  page  lav- 
out.  with  advertising  proofs. 
Halftones  are  shot  senarately 
and  then  stripped  in  on  the  page 
negative. 


At  first  the  negative  work  was 
farmed  out,  but  the  Recorder 
plant  is  now  100%  complete. 
Loughlin  personally  takes  the 
news  pictures  and  does  his  own 
darkroom  work. 

One  Stenographer 
For  12-Page  Weekly 

Repr.  James  G.  Fulton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
News,  a  weekly,  was  highly 
p. eased  with  the  first  edition  of 
his  paper  using  the  “cold  type” 
offset  system.  The  News  has 
5.000  circulation. 

Editor  John  Edwards  said: 
"We  got  the  paper  out  on  time 
without  much  trouble.” 

The  News,  which  ordinarily 
was  published  each  Friday,  is 
moving  up  its  publication  date 
to  Thursday,  much  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  its  advertisers. 

According  to  Edwards,  one 
stenographer  does  most  of  the 
typing  for  the  12-page  newspa¬ 
per.  "The  staff  of  five  was  in¬ 
creased  to  seven  to  take  care  of 
the  new  work. 

$1,000  Investment 
Needed  for  Weekly 

An  aspiring  weekly  publisher 
with  limited  capital  can  launch 
a  presentable  paper  with  an  in¬ 
itial  investment  of  about  $1,000 
in  New  England,  Newell  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Franklin 
(N.  H.)  Journal  -  Transcript, 
told  members  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press  Association  at  their 
November  meeting. 

Brown  has  us^  the  “cold 
type”  method  in  his  own  paper 
several  months. 

Printinq  Week  Plans 

Oregon’s  observance  of  the 
21st  annual  Printing  Education 
Week,  Jan.  16-22.  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  bv  the  newspaners,  the 
Portland  Craftomen’s  Club,  Ore¬ 
gon  Printing  Industry  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Printers  of  Oregon.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  window  dis¬ 
plays,  poster  and  essay  contests 
and  a  dinner  meeting. 

Sun  Sales  Group 

John  F.  Deyine,  assistant  to 
the  president,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  chairman  of  a  new  General 
Sales  Committee  of  Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.  William  Pecht  is 
chairman  of  the  Granhic  Arts 
Group  (General  Printing  Ink). 


(linking  about  buiiding? 

We  have  30  years*  experience  on  Engineering 
and  Architecture  of  newspaper  and  printing 
plants  available  to  those  considerinq  a  building 
program.  A  discussion  of  your  problems 
entails  no  obligation 


Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 

100  West  Moaree  Baildiag  Chicago  3,  llilaois 


His  Hobby  Keeps 
Old  Press  Running 

John  Bennett,  head  presmua 
for  the  dailies  in  Yakima,  WatL 
has  a  hobby  of  metalsmithinf 
which  comes  in 
handy  when  the 
present  Duplex 
press  in  the  Re¬ 
public  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  plant 
needs  a  bit  of 
work  to  keep  it 
running  as 
smoothly  as  it 
has  for  the  past 
28  years. 

Ihe  late  Col. 

W.  W.  Roberts 
offered  the  posi-  b  i. 

tion  of  head  “•""•it 

pressman  to  Bennett  when  he 
was  on  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Reo- 
ister.  That  was  in  1931,  and  m 
the  intervening  years  John’i 
metalsmithing  ability  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  Yakima 
daihes.  He  has  fashioned  oi| 
rollers,  replacement  parts  and 
time-saving  gadgets  for  Um 
press. 

A  short  while  ago  there  arota 
an  urgent  need  for  additional 
colored  ink  fountains.  Johi 
came  up  with  the  only  pumic 
fed  colored  ink  fountain  in  i  ’ 
istence  for  a  Dup.ex  tubu 
press  of  the  1918  variety, 
fashioned  his  own  fountain  oat] 
of  an  old  automobile  pump,  a’ 
few  thumb  screws,  and  several 
lengths  of  steel  rods  and  ban. 

Three  years  after  he  became 
associated  with  the  Yakima 
dailies,  a  need  for  an  engravinf 
plant  was  evident,  so  John  went 
to  work  with  pipe,  lumber,  wire, 
sheet  metal  and  plenty  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  ingenuity,  and  produced 
the  camera  and  vacuum  frame, 
the  acid  tank,  the  router,  the 
plate  drying  whirler,  enlarger, 
and  myriad  odds  and  ends 
which  brought  engraving  to  Ya¬ 
kima  newspaper  readers  for  tha 
first  time,  in  1933.  He  did  en¬ 
gravings  nights,  worked  the  dij 
Republic  shift,  and  headed  the 
press  gang-a  l  at  the  same  timg 
until  only  last  year  when  Joe 
Donahue  assumed  the  dutiei  of 
engraving  department  head. 


PHOTO¬ 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

COPPER  *  ZINC 
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Itgiting  ltn««t  and  fillart — 
d  Im(  Cl«an«r  and  Kodak  Ians 
liig  Poptr. 


Kodak  Utility  Safalight  Lamp,  Modol  C —  Kodak  Ad|uttablo  Safolight  Lamp  adapt- 

utoful  at  an  illuminatof,  too.  ablo  for  wall  or  drop-cord  mounting. 


A  eomploto  lino  of  Kodak  thormomo- 
tort  for  critical  control. 


nalces  your  work  easier#  •#  and  more  accurate 


Successful  partnership  between  skilled  craftsmanship  and 
uniformly  dependable  Kodak  photographic  materials  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  is  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  scientifically 
designed  photographic  apparatus.  The  complete  line  of 
Kodak  materials  for  the  Graphic  Arts  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  such  equipment  and  accessories. 

For  equipment  and  accessories  that  will  pay  off  in  easier, 
quicker,  more  efficient  operations  in  your  engraving  depart¬ 
ment — from  safelight  lamps  to  thermometers — see  your 
Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer  today. 

"Kodak"  is  a  trada-mork 


Graphic  Arts  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


A  campUl#  vari#ty  af  Iray  slx#t  for 
convanlont  procotting. 


Kodak  Eloctrlc  Tim#  Control  for  accu¬ 
ral#  axpotur#  riming. 


EQUIPMENT 


Engrovtd  6radual#t  provid# 
l,i|kly  visibi#  markings. 


KODAK 


THE  NEW  WOOD  AUTOLIFT 


FEEDS  DEAD  PLATES 
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Chicago  Weeklies  Find 
Mail  Promotion  Pays 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO— North  Side  Newspa¬ 
pers.  published  by  the  Myers 
Publishing  Co.,  have  found  that 
mail  promotion  pays  off  well  in 
renewing  old  subscriptions  and 
eettlng  new  ones  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  inaugurated  a  year  ago 
when  the  community  weeklies 
changed  over  from  partly  free 
to  aU  paid-in-advance  with  de¬ 
livery  by  second-class  mail. 

Six  of  the  publications  are 
now  on  a  paid-in-advance  basis 
and  are  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leo  A.  Lerner,  editor. 

Papers  now  delivered  by  mail 
on  day  of  publication  are  Edge- 
water  News,  Uptown  News, 
north  Town  News,  Rogers  Park 
Sews,  Ravenswood  Lincolnite 
and  North  Side  Sunday  Star. 

Charter  subscriptions  to  these 
papers  expired  Nov.  4.  Lerner 
explained.  “Our  first  problem 
was  to  obtain  maximum  renew¬ 
als,"  he  said,  “so  we  sent  a  letter 
to  all  holders  of  expiring  sub¬ 
scriptions,  together  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  entitling  the  subscriber 
to  a  50-cent  reduction  from  the 
full  subscription  rate  of  $1.50, 
thus  making  a  net  amount  of  $1 
for  a  year’s  subscription  to  any 
midweek  paper,  and  the  Sunday 
Star.' 

The  non-transferrable  certifi¬ 
cate,  worth  50  cents,  was  signed 
by  the  editor  as  a  gift  to  charter 
subscribers.  The  first  mailing, 
sent  out  60  days  before  expira¬ 
tion  date,  brought  a  52%  re¬ 
sponse.  A  follow-up  mailing, 
with  a  duplicate  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  certificate,  increased  the 
percentage  of  renewals  to  87 . 

More  Net  Paid 

Adding  renewals  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  subscribers  obtained 
during  the  year,  the  total  mail 
circulation  now  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  it  was  when 
the  papers  went  to  net  paid 
circulation  last  year,  Lerner 
stated. 

Last  September,  the  weeklies 
sent  out  10,000  “cold"  letters  to 
non-subscribers,  including  the 
iO-cent  gift  certificate  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  from  the  editor 
to  subscribe.  The  response  was 
In  November,  a  follow¬ 
up  letter  went  to  the  same  group 
and  boosted  returns  to  8Vfe%. 

"We  obtained  our  lists  from 
telephone  books  but  expect  to 
experiment  with  polling  lists  in 
Mrtain  areas,”  said  Lerner.  “We 
do  have  a  small  staff  of  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors.  They  have 
done  fairly  well,  but  we  have 
found  that  we  cannot  depend 
Mlely  on  telephone  solicita¬ 
tions.” 

Offer  Electric  Iron 
One  of  the  most  successful 
promotions  of  the  last  year  was 
electric  iron  for 
*L50.  with  a  full  cash  subscrip- 
uon  to  the  paper. 

“^ce  we  paid  only  $1  apiece 
jor  these  irons,  we  not  on'y  ob- 
•^'ntd  1,400  new  subscriptions 


at  the  fuli  price,  but  made  50 
cents  apiece  on  the  irons,”  said 
Lerner. 

Working  with  Lerner  are  Ray 
Dole,  circulation  manager,  and 
Hubert  Messe,  business  manager. 
They  have  systematized  their 
mailing  campaign  so  that  letters 
are  mu.tigraphed  in  biack  and 
signed  in  blue  ink  with  the  use 
of  a  signature  cut.  The  ad¬ 
dressee’s  name  is  stamped  on 
the  non-transferrable  savings 
certificate  which  is  printed  in 
three  colors. 

Mailings  go  out  under  PL&R 
562,  using  one-cent,  pre-canceled 
stamps  in  postage  saver  sealed 
envelopes.  A  self  -  addressed 
franked  envelope  addressed  to 
Leo  Lerner,  editor,  is  enclos^ 
for  convenience  and  the  personal 
appeal  value. 

Need  Uniform  Accounting 

DESPITE  growth  of  circulation 

as  a  revenue  producer,  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  uniformity 
of  accounting  practices  in  circu¬ 
lation  departments,  according  to 
the  findings  of  William  Crowley, 
an  ICMA  graduate  scholarship 
student  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Crowley,  who  was  one  of  the 
ICMA’s  1947-48  winners  and  is 
now  in  the  Dayton  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal  -  Herald  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  found  that  a  comparative 
study  of  50  different  newspa¬ 
pers’  circulation  accounting 
practices  revealed  "50  different 
cost  systems." 

“The  practice  of  charging 
newsprint  to  circulation  is  a  con¬ 
troversial  point,”  says  Crowley’s 
report.  “Of  the  replies  received 
on  this  point,  only  15  out  of  127 
circulation  departments  were 
charged  with  some  or  all  news¬ 
print.  However,  other  papers 
answered  in  footnotes  that  while 
they  were  not  charged  for  news¬ 
print,  they  were  charged  for 
comics  and  Sunday  supplements 
which  build  reader  interest. 

“What  every  publisher  wants 
to  know,  presumably,  is  how 
much  net  revenue  his  circulation 
department  is  yielding.  The  bet¬ 
ter  the  advertising  department 
is,  the  bigger  the  issues  are  and 
more  paper  is  consumed.  Thus, 
if  newsprint  is  charged  to  cir¬ 
culation,  a  strong  advertising 
department  will  make  it  appear 
that  circulation  expenses  are  un¬ 
duly  heavy  and  will  not  show  a 
true  picture  of  circulation  net 
revenue.” 

In  setting  forth  conclusions 
drawn  from  his  study  of  circula¬ 
tion  cost  structures.  Crowley 
comments;  “The  only  method 
wherebv  logical  comoarisons  of 
the  various  costs  that  make  uo 
circulation  expense  can  be 
made  for  papers  in  the  same 
circulation  classification  is 
through  a  unified  accounting 
svstem.  Exoensive  nrocedures 
and  management  habits  as  thev 
affect  circulation  costs  cannot  be 
discovered  unless  there  is  some 
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way  of  comparing  them  with 
otner  possiDie  methoas  avail- 
aoie.  ’ 

More  Price  Increases 
THE  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
i  lines  announced  a  hve-cent-a- 
week  increase,  eilective  Nov.  28. 
New  rates  lor  home  delivery  are 
morning  and  Sunday  or  evening 
ana  ounday,  35  cents  a  weex; 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday, 
60  cents  weekly;  morning  or 
evening  only,  25  cents  a  week. 
Mail  subscriptions  are  being  ad¬ 
justed  proportionately.  Carriers 
receive  40%  of  the  price  in¬ 
crease. 

Two  daiiy  newspapers  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Trioune  and 
Times,  advanced  single  copy 
prices  from  tour  to  live  cents, 
effective  Dec.  1.  The  Sunday 
Scrantonian  announced  a  price 
increase  from  12  to  15  cents. 

The  home-delivered  price  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  has 
been  raised  to  30  cents  a  week 
tor  SIX  daily  issues.  Price  of 
the  Sunday  Dispatch  remains  at 
10  cents. 

New  Carrier  Paper 
VOLUME  I,  Number  1,  of  the 
carrier  -  salesman  publication 
for  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
appeared  Nov.  24.  First  issue 
carries  an  announcement  ot  a 
contest  limited  to  carriers  for 
a  name  for  the  new  puolication, 
published  by  the  Journals  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Carriers  and  their  parents  are 
invited  to  send  in  letters  or 
stories  and  the  entire  news  con¬ 
tent  of  the  eight-page,  photo-off¬ 
set  paper  is  devoted  to  activities 
of  the  carrier-salesmen. 

Diamonds  lor  Carriers 
WALTER  G.  ANDREWS,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times,  is  taking  his 
newspaper’s  Diamond  Jubilee 
celebration,  Dec.  20,  seriously 
and  is  offering  carriers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  rings  with 
diamonds  set  in  them  for  secur¬ 
ing  new  subscribers. 

For  15  new  combination  or¬ 
ders  on  his  route,  an  O  &  T  car¬ 
rier  has  his  choice  of  a  man’s 
initial  ring,  onyx  stone  with 
diamond  set  in  the  ruby  or  a 
sweetheart  diamond. 

'Gilts  for  Mother' 

WALTER  ARONOFF,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  had  a  prize 
offer  for  November  entitled; 
“Gifts  Mother  Will  Be  Wild 


Perfect  Service 
Has  Its  Rewards 

Portland,  Ore.  —  David  De 
Martino,  son  of  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon.  Journal  district  manager, 
was  one  of  the  small  group  to 
win  a  certificate  of  merit  for 
one  year’s  perfect  service.  Only 
carrier-salesmen  who  have  had 
no  complaints  during  the  year 
are  awarded  the  certificate.  In 
the  year  he  has  accumulated 
$37.50  in  a  bond  account;  has 
deposited  $60  in  his  bank  ac¬ 
count,  and  besides  having  his 
own  spending  money,  has 
bought  a  bicycle  and  a  1’7-jewel 
wrist  watch  for  himself.  He 
is  in  the  sixth  grade  at  school 
and  was  11  years  old  in  June, 
1948.  His  father,  Louis  De  Mar¬ 
tino,  was  a  Journal  carrier- 
salesman  for  five  years  and  has 
been  a  district  manager  for  the 
last  13  years. 


About.”  The  gifts  included  an 
aluminum  pie  pan  for  one  new 
daily  order,  a  three-pound  fruit 
cake  for  two  new  dailies  and  a 
super  fruit  cake  to  the  high  boy 
in  each  branch. 

Stresses  Carrier  Bulletins 
RALPH  E.  HECKMAN,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind. )  News-Sentinel, 
has  hit  upon  a  method  of  stress¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  carrier 
bulletins.  The  cover  page  of  the 
November  issue  of  News-Senti¬ 
nel  Carrier  depicts  a  carrier 
sitting  on  his  opened  bundle  of 
newspapers  earnestly  reading 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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PROMOTION 

E&P  Contest  Inspires 
Review  of  Year’s  Work 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ONE  of  the  unhappy  aspects  of 

sitting  in  this  reviewing  stand 
is  that  your  eye  is  always  hxed 
on  what's  passing  by  right  now 
and  you  have  little  time  to  in¬ 
quire  and  find  out  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  promotion  that 
passed  by  yesterday  or  last 
month  or  a  year  ago. 

Yet  unless  we  know  something 
of  the  results  produced  by  the 
promotion  we  manufacture  in 
our  shops  we  never  really  know 
whether  our  standards  of  judg¬ 
ing  promotion  are  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent. 

That's  why  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Promotion  Contest 
should  be  the  occasion  for  a  wel¬ 
come  pause  that  refreshes  your 
mind  and  your  hand  and  your 
talent.  It  gives  every  promo¬ 
tion  practitioner  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  a  chance  to  examine,  in 
the  light  of  results  achieved  or 
unachieved,  the  year's  work. 

Get  the  year's  work  out  of  the 
tiles.  Spread  it  out  on  the  desks, 
the  chairs,  the  floor.  Lock  the 
door.  Cut  off  the  phones.  Give 
the  crises  and  the  emergencies 
a  day  off.  Get  the  guys  and  the 
gals  you  work  with  together, 
and  have  yourselves  your  own 
promotion  clinic. 

A  clinic  of  this  kind,  in  your 
own  shop  and  with  your  own 
work  and  your  own  people,  will 
do  you  as  much  good  and  maybe 
more  good  than  an  NNPA  pro¬ 
motion  clinic  an  overnight  s  trip 
away.  It  will  steady  your  mind 
and  your  hand  for  the  years 
work  ahead.  And  it  will  give 
you,  in  one  easy  day's  relaxa¬ 
tion,  your  entry  for  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest. 

The  advantages  of  strutting 
your  story — before  a  group  of 
the  country's  top  advertising, 
research,  and  promotion  experts 
are  too  obvious  to  need  under¬ 
scoring  here.  Our  point  is  that 
the  time  and  reflection  you 
spend  in  getting  up  your  entries 
will  in  themselves  be  time  and 
reflection  wed  worth  spending. 

The  Trees  Bore  Fruit 

DOWN  in  Harlingen,  Texas, 

‘‘Keeper  of  the  Trees"  Jack 
Cronenwett,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Group,  has  been  having 
some  doubts  about  the  value  of 
his  tree  promotion. 

That  was  the  promotion,  you 
recall,  in  which  the  papers  gave 
media  men  a  lease  on  a  tree  for 
a  year,  and  all  the  fruit  it  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  «  dramatic,  hu¬ 
man,  and  we  believed  at  the 
‘.ime  an  effective  way  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  three  papers 
in  the  group  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market. 

But  Cronenwett  wondered.  So 
he  wrote  the  people  who  were 
in  on  the  promotion  and  asked 
them  about  it.  He  writes  us 
now  to  tell  us  what  he  learned. 

‘‘Ever  get  a  bear  by  the  tail?" 
he  writes.  ‘‘Well,  we  did  in  this 
promotion.  What  started  out  to 
be  a  friendly  little  promotion 


by  a  small-town  boy  for  his 
newspaper  group  suddenly  snow¬ 
balled  into  a  promotion  that  de¬ 
manded  lots  of  thought  and 
plenty  of  time. 

"An  early  tip-off  on  what  was 
to  come  was  received  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  New  York  which  said, 
in  part;  ‘Once  in  a  decade  we 
find  a  letter  like  yours  which 
richly  rewards  us  for  all  the 
time  and  effort  we  spend  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  narcissism  of  pub¬ 
lishers.’  That  word  narcissism 
threw  me  for  a  loop. 

“The  promotion  started  with 
165  men  in  top  positions.  Death 
and  changes  through  the  year 
left  156  participants  at  this  time. 
Of  these,  97  answered  our  let¬ 
ter. 

“The  thought  back  of  the  let¬ 
ter  was  to  ascertain  what  we 
had  accomplished  since  the  pro¬ 
motion  started.  We  also  wanted 
an  indication  as  to  whether  this 
type  of  promotion  would  hold 
enough  interest  to  continue  for 
another  year. 

“The  majority  indicate  that 
they  want  about  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  statistics  as  we  have  been 
giving  .  .  but  continued  on  a 
human  basis.  Several  thought 
we  had  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
money  and  maybe  we  should 
fall  back  on  cold  statistics  for 
a  year  or  until  we  caught  our 
financial  breath. 

“Quite  a  few  outlined  in  de¬ 
tail  why  they  thought  the  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  a  success  and 
proved  it  in  their  own  cases  by 
recalling  specific  instances  of 
i  inage  ordered  where  none  had 
been  ordered  before.  (The  boss 
liked  these.) 

“One  theme  running  through 
61  of  the  letters  gave  me  thought 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  in  the 
matter  of  promotions  .  .  .  either 
the  direct  or  Implied  statement 
that  ‘cold  statistics  are  as  close 
to  me  as  my  telephone.’ 

“Needless  to  say,  our  human 
kind  of  promotion  will  go  on 
into  1949.  but  with  a  changed 
theme.  T^e  cost  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  has  not  been  too  great. 
It  has  been  fun,  lots  of  work, 
and  fairly  profitable.  There  are 
156  top  men  in  the  U.  S.  whose 
research  departments  and  me¬ 
dia  men  are  keeping  a  close  eye 
on  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
Texas. 

“And  after  all,  what  more  can 
one  ask  for?” 

Earn  While  You  Learn 

IN  AT  least  one  phase,  that  of 

the  carrier  boy,  newspaper 
public  relations  appear  to  be  on 
solid  ground.  Clarence  Harding 
discovered  that,  as  other  news¬ 
paper  promotion  managers  have, 
when  he  asked  leading  citizens 
for  their  opinions  on  newspaper 
bov  training.  He  got  so  many 
endorsements,  he  couldn't  put 
them  all  into  the  excellent  little 
booklet  he  has  produced  for  the 
South  Bend  find.)  Tribune. 

“You  Can  Earn  As  You  Learn” 


is  a  booklet  that  explains  the 
'Tribune's  newspaper  boy  train¬ 
ing  program.  It  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  local 
schools,  and  to  parents  of  all 
Tribune  carriers.  In  it,  59  suc¬ 
cessful  South  Bend  citizens 
praise  the  program,  and  85  more 
lent  their  names  to  it. 

The  booklet,  which  should  be 
highly  successful  in  recruitment 
and  in  retention,  was  economi¬ 
cally  produced  by  vari-typing. 
Only  the  cover  was  printed  out¬ 
side  Harding's  shop. 

The  Story  Behind 
A  GOOD  little  booklet  has  been 
produced  by  the  Canton  (O.) 
Repository  which  tells,  in  text 
and  picture,  “The  Story  Behind 
Your  Newspaper.”  It  is  used 
principally  to  give  to  people 
who  make  tours  of  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  plant,  but  it  can  be  adapted 
also  as  in  the  schools,  for  other 
promotional  purposes. 


ead 


Helping  Youth  Choose 

MiORE  than  15,000  high  school 
seniors  attended  a  two-day 
Careers  for  Youth  Forum, 
sponsored  by  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y. )  Eagle  and  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Leaders  in  occu¬ 
pational  fields  conducted  26  ca¬ 
reer  panels  to  aid  seniors  in  se¬ 
lecting  further  training  or  im¬ 
mediate  careers.  Students  came 
from  all  five  New  York  bor¬ 
oughs,  Long  Island,  upper  New 
York  State  and  New  Jersey. 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  Eagle’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  presided  over  the  sec¬ 
ond  day’s  forum. 

The  forum  had  21  exhibits  in 
the  fields  of  education,  armed 
services,  journalism,  publishing 
and  industry.  Mrs.  Fleur 
Cowles,  associate  editor  of  Look 
magazine,  was  moderator  of 
the  panels  on  journalism  and 
publishing,  which  attracted  200 
students.  Other  panel  speakers 
included  Hugh  Kelly,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.;  James  Holten, 
real  estate  editor,  the  New  York 
Woi  Id-Telegram,  and  Edwin  B. 
Wilson,  executive  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Also  for  Teen-agers 
THE  Nexo  York  Herald  Tribune 
now  conducts  a  weekly  Rec¬ 
ord  Review  Party  for  high 
school  students  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Besides  personal 
appearances  by  top-name  art¬ 
ists,  six  new  records  are  played 
at  the  Saturday  sessions.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  furnished  with  bal¬ 
lots  for  critical  review.  The 
two  students  scoring  nearest 
the  audience  average  choice  re¬ 
ceive  record  albums  as  prizes. 

More  Teen-age  Appeal 
NANCY  LOWE  MURPHY.  Teen 
Topics  columnist  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  spends  one  afternoon  a 
week  in  one  of  the  Worcester 
county  offices  of  the  Gazette, 
announcing  her  visit  in  her  col¬ 
umn.  She  invites  teeners  to 
visit  her.  A  staff  photographer 
accompanies  Miss  Murphy,  and 
illustrations  appear  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day’s  column. 
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CIRCULATION 
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the  contents  of  a  buUeUn  in., 
received.  The  picture  is 
tioned  ”  ” 


■  He  Reaos  His  BuUeSr 
A  story  inside  tel.s  how  a  buhl, 
tin  Idea  takes  form  in  the  chm 
lation  department  and  the  sto, 
taken  to  produce  copies 
lor  800  carriers. 


A  Pound  Per  Start' 

THE  Milwaukee 
offered  carrie 
earn  a  turkey  f( 
on  the  basis  of 
turkey  for  each 
and  a  half  pound  of  “bud”'^, 
each  new  Sunday  order.  Car 
riers  unable  to  use  a  turker 
were  permitted  to  cash  in  thei 
points  at  50  cents  per  daily  aai 
25  f-ents  per  Sunday  order. 

Turkeys  and  Ducks 
BEECHER  M.  PARKS,  Fm 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazettt 
offered  his  carriers  a  lO-pouai 
turkey  for  10  new  readers  ot 
three  new  customers  meant  a 
three-  to  four-pound  duck  to 
grace  the  carrier’s  family  dinner 
table  on  Thanksgiving. 

Cook  Books  Offered 
COOK  BOOKS  for  new  and  re 
newal  subscriptions  are  bebj 
offered  by  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Met- 
aid  Argus.  Subscriber  may  se¬ 
lect  three  books  if  subscriptioo 
is  for  a  year,  two  if  it  is  for  sii 
months  and  one  if  for  three 
months,  from  a  list  of  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  cook  books. 

Mike  Moyer,  Herald  Argus  cir 
culation  manager,  is  appealing 
to  farmers  in  a  promotion  piece 
plugging  the  idea  that  nearly 
every  auction  sale  in  the  county 
is  advertised  in  the  Herald 
Argus  and  the  proof  is  shown 
by  reprints  of  sales  ads  in  the 
circular. 


:  one  pound  ( 
new  dailv  oh. 


'Production  of  Pantagroph 
WILLARD  HORSMAN,  Bloom¬ 
ington  ( Ill. )  Pantagraph,  re 
cently  sent  all  his  carriers  i 
copy  of  the  Pantagraph’s  2Q-page 
tabloid,  “Production  of  a  Mod¬ 
ern  Newspaper,”  telling  how  the 
Pantagraph  is  produced  ^  i 
history  of  the  paper.  Editorif 
content  is  90Ct  pictorial. 

New  England  Meeting 
DIRECTORS  of  the  New  Enf 
land  Association  of  Circuh 
tion  Managers  have  set  Jan.  Ir 
20  as  the  dates  for  the  anna 
meeting  at  Hotel  Somerset, 
ton.  President  John  Fitzgcrw 
has  appointed  Jim  Darke  r 
chairman. 


Davton  'Aces' 

“Ace”  carriers  of  the  W” 
(O. )  Journal  and  Herald  rr 
cently  were  treated  to  a  theiw 
party  at  which  150  were  w 

mitted  by  presentation  of  w 

“ace”  coin,  a  speciallydes^ 
pocket  piece  awarded  ooo" 
rier  upon  his  advancement 
that  rank. 


few  AFA  Member 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  EceryW 
aily  has  been  elected  to  t^ 
.fCLKir,  In  fVin  Advertising 


B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Dece 


mber  H. 
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EDI 


Only  a  few  days  left! 

Special  Prepublication  Price  Closes  December  15 


HOW 

They  Use  It 

A  rtcent  canvass  disclosed 
that  nearly  every  user  has  his 
own  special  way  of  using  the 
Market  Guide.  The  Guide  is 
$0  packed  with  market  infor¬ 
mation  of  all  kinds  that  it 
serves  the  needs  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  all  sizes,  from  small 
local  enterprises  to  nation¬ 
wide  operations.  Here  ore 
jest  a  few  of  the  many  uses 
reported — 

To  Cheek  Advertising 
Schedules 

To  Select  Markets  for  Test 
Campaigns 

To  Pick  Territory  for  Enlarging 
Successful  Test  Campaigns 
To  Compare  Sales  Results  with 
Sales  Potentials 
To  Determine  New  Locations 
tor  Retail  Stores 
To  Set  Sales  Quotas 
To  Select  Markets  by 
Population 

To  Set  Up  Sales  Districts 
For  Information  on  Industrial 
Character  of  Markets 
To  Check  Possibilities  for 
Additional  Distributors 
for  Specific  Information  on 
Planning  Advertising 
Campaigns 

To  Check  Buying  Power  of 
Various  Markets 
To  Evaluate  Sales  Possibilities 
for  Local  Outlets 
To  Determine  Characteristics 
of  Major  Markets 
For  Fast  Fact-Finding 
To  Estimate  Number  of  Wage 
Earners 

To  Get  a  General  Picture  of 
our  Markets 

For  a  Rapid  "Look-see"  at  a 
Market 

For  General  Reference  in 
Svsiness  Library 
For  Recent  Population 
Estimates 

For  Retail  Sales  Volume 
i»  Checking  Local  Conditions 
Which  ARect  Credit  Risks 
To  Determine  Factory 
locations 


The  NEW  1949  Silver  Anniversary  Edition 
of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

MARKET  GUIDE 

A  NEW  SURVEY  OF  L486  KEY  MARKETS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled  to  meet  the  Specialized  Needs  of  Sales  Managers, 
Advertising  Directors;  Agency  Executives,  Space  Buyers; 
Market  Research  Specialists,  and  Business  Reference 
Libraries. 

The  Survey  Section:  For  the  25th  consecutive  year,  the  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  presents  the  latest  facts  about 
the  key  markets  of  this  country  and  Canada.  Here  is  the  only 
annually  revised  survey  of  its  kind,  designed  particularly  for  exe¬ 
cutives  who  must  have  reliable  market  data  upon  which  to  base 
important  decisions.  Because  of  its  proved  usefulness,  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  is  now  generally  accepted  as  “the  authority  for  pertinent 
marketing  information  in  standardized  and  easily  usable  form.” 

New  Key  Market  Map  Section:  In  addition  to  its  important  survey 
features,  this  Anniversary  Edition  is  made  doubly  valuable  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  separate  section  of  large  State  maps,  based  on  an 
entirely  new  principle.  By  the  use  of  radiating  lines,  these  maps 
show  clearly  the  extent  of  each  ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone  as  well  as 
the  interrelation  of  neighboring  markets. 

Brings  You  DOUBLE  VALUE 

The  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE  and 
the  NEW  Key  Market  Map  Section  (easily  worth  $5.00 
each)  are  priced  this  year  at  only  $5.00  .  .  .  both  for  the 
price  of  one. 


SAVE  25%  MORE 

If  your  order,  with  check,  is  post¬ 
marked  at  your  post  office  on  or 
before  December  15,  1948,  you 
may  liave  your  copy  of  tlie  Market 
Guide,  complete  with  Key  Market 
Map  Section,  at  the  special  Pre- 
publication  Price  of  .  .  . 

.\fter  that  date,  the  reg-  ONLY 
ular  price  of  $5.00  goes  >7^ 
into  effect.  $3.1  U 


- — Us«  This  Convenient  Order  Form*"  “  *” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  “ 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Gentleman;  Please  reserve  for  us: 

.  copies  of  the  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET 

GUIDE  complete  with  Kay  Market  State  Map  Section  at 
Special  Prepublication  price  of  $3.75  per  copy. 

(NOTE:  To  got  this  $3.75  rato,  your  order  and  cheek 
must  be  mailed  on  or  hefore  Dec.  15,  1948.1 


Enclosed  find  $ 


Send  fo  . 

Ad...... 


I  Kind  of  Business . Title  or  Position. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  II,  1948 


Eyrl  Is  Named 
U.P.  News  Chief 
For  Europe 

London  —  Appointment  of 
Frank  Eyrl  as  director  of  Euro¬ 
pean  news  services  for  United 
Press  was  announced  this  week 
by  A.  L.  Bradford,  vicepresident 
and  genera.  European  manager. 

Eyrl’s  scope  of  responsibility 
includes  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa,  where  newspa¬ 
pers  subscribing  to  U  P,  services 
have  reached  record  numbers, 
Bradford  said. 

Before  going  abroad  in  1947, 
Eyrl  handled  European  news 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
for  five  years.  During  the  war 
he  was  assigned  to  the  U.P. 
shortwave  listening  post  at  Val- 
hal.a,  N.  Y.  Later,  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  he 
covered  the  activities  of  Euro¬ 
pean  delegations. 

Eyrl,  29,  was  born  In  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University's  Law 
School  and  the  International 
Academy  for  Economics  and  Po¬ 
litical  Science.  He  joined  the 
U  P.  staff  in  1942. 

•  •  • 

London — John  R.  Higgins  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
U.P.  bureau  in  Dublin.  Higgins 
joined  U.P.’s  London  staff  in 
May,  after  two  years'  work  in 
the  Chicago  and  New  York  bu¬ 
reaus.  Earlier  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News  and  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  and  edited  the 
Bermuda  Mid-Ocean  News. 

British  U.P.  Names 
2  New  Bureau  Chiefs 

Montreal — The  British  United 
Press  this  week  appointed  new 
bureau  heads  in  Winnipeg  and 
Ottawa.  They  are  George  V. 
Fraser,  now  western  region 
manager  as  well  as  in  charge 
of  the  Winnipeg  office;  and  R.  J. 
McCleave,  to  work  in  Ottawa 
under  the  direction  of  B.  U.  P. 
Parliamentary  Staff  Chief  Nor¬ 
man  M.  MacLeod. 

Fraser,  succeeding  McCleave 
in  Winnipeg,  joined  the  British 
United  Press  early  in  1944.  Mc¬ 
Cleave  started  to  work  for  B. 
U.  P.  in  May,  1946. 

Personal 

_ continued  from  page  40 


er’s  Digest  and  serialized  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Dorothy  Evans  has  joined  the 
.staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
<  N.  C. )  Journal  in  the  editorial 
deoartment,  succeeding  Jean¬ 
nette  Parham,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  woman's  de¬ 
partment. 

John  L.  Stone,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily 
Phoenix  and  Times  Democrat, 
has  succeeded  Harmon  Philli>»s. 
managing  editor  of  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une,  as  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Werner  Renberg  and  Nathan 
Lamb  have  been  added  to  the 
business  news  department  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News.  Renberg  came  over  from 
the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Dallas 


James  H.  Stephenson  has 
been  named  acting  picture  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News.  He  had  been  on  the 
universal  desk. 

James  A.  Amoroso  was 
switched  from  the  Columbu.s,  O. 
bureau  of  United  Press  to  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  bureau. 

Fred  Dick.man,  secretary  to 
Carl  D.  Groat,  Cincinnati  ( O. ) 
Post  editor,  has  joined  Rieser- 
Ernest  and  Associates,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  that  city  and  will 
prepare  house  organ,  news¬ 
paper,  trade  paper  and  radio 
copy. 

Robert  C.  Dunn  has  resigned 
his  position  as  editor  of  the 
Monroe  (Wis. )  Times  to  seek 
new  connections  in  the  South¬ 
west  because  of  his  health.  He 
joined  the  Times  after  serving 
as  regional  information  director 
of  the  OPA  in  Chicago,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  with  the  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune  for  18 
years. 

Tolman  E.  Holton,  sports 
writer  and  general  assignment 
reporter,  has  been  boosted  to 
news  editor  of  the  Monroe 
Times,  and  takes  over  a  portion 
of  Dunn's  duties. 

Bob  Ricketts,  former  sports 
publicity  director  of  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  State  College,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  Union  sports 
staff,  succeeding  Bill  Shirley, 
who  goes  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  sports  staff. 

Porter  Flint,  head  of  the 
Burbank  bureau  of  the  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times,  has  been  transferred 
back  to  the  main  office,  and 
Marjorie  Kxnck  has  taken  over 
his  former  chores.  Jean  Sim¬ 
mons  resigned  as  society  editor 
of  the  Burbank  bureau  and  was 
replaced  by  Frances  Newberry, 
who  had  been  doing  society  in 
the  home  office.  The  paper  has 
closed  its  Sunland-Tujunga  bu¬ 
reau. 

Al  Gould  has  replaced  Don 
McIntosh  in  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal  sports  department. 
Gouid  has  been  with  the  Med¬ 
ford  ( Ore. )  Mail-Tribune,  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce  in 
Portland.  McIntosh  now  has  a 
safety  commission  job. 

Nancy  W.  Bannick,  Stanford 
University  journalism  graduate, 
has  been  added  to  the  general 
reporting  staff  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic.  She 
recently  returned  from  a  Euro¬ 
pean  tour. 

Wedding  Bells 

EDWARD  BADGER,  assistant 

city  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(A!a. )  News,  and  Merdis  L.  Mlc- 
Entee,  Nov.  27,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Henry  N.  Arline,  news  editor 
of  the  Tempe  (Ariz.)  Daily 
News,  and  Anita  Romaine 
Speakman,  Nov.  25,  in  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

■ 

IPI  Names  Manager 

International  Printing  Ink 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  of  California,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Paul  N,  Baxter  as  manager  of 
its  Los  Angeles  Branch.  Baxter 
takes  over  his  new  duties  on  the 
West  Ckiast  after  18  years  with 
IPI  in  the  Middle  West.  i 


AP  Appoints 
Keiser  to  Head 
Detroit  Bureau 

Appointment  of  Raymond  J, 
Keiser  as  chief  of  bureau  at  De¬ 
troit,  succeeding  C.  Yates  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  is  announced  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Keiser  has  been 
chief  of  bureau  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  since  Sept.  18,  1944. 

McDaniel,  who  is  one  of  AP's 
most  experienced  correspond¬ 
ents  and  field  executives,  is  be¬ 
ing  reassigned  to  another  exec¬ 
utive  position.  He  went  to  De¬ 
troit  in  1946  from  the  post  of 
Pacific  foreign  editor  at  San 
Francisco.  Before  that  he  was 
in  charge  of  AP's  wartime  staff 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

Keiser  was  on  the  Detroit  AP 
staff  from  1933  until  1940  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  for¬ 
eign  desk  in  New  York.  Later 
he  served  on  the  New  York  gen¬ 
eral  desk  before  receiving  the 
Phoenix  appointment.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  at  Phoenix  will  be  Jack 
Lefler,  now  of  the  Phoenix  staff, 
who  becomes  acting  chief  of 
bureau. 

Tom  Masterson,  AP  foreign 
correspondent  since  March,  1946, 
has  been  appointed  acting  chief 
of  bureau  at  Singapore,  succeed¬ 
ing  Stanley  Swinton,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  the  United  States  for 
home  leave  and  reassignment. 

Howard  S.  Cowan,  who  left 
AP  two  years  ago  to  become 
sales  manager  for  a  McAlester, 
Okla.,  bakery,  is  returning  as 
night  editor  of  the  Tulsa  bu¬ 
reau.  On  Jan.  1,  he  goes  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City  to  cover  the  state  leg¬ 
islature.  He  has  been  with  AP 
in  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.;  New  York  and  Toron¬ 
to.  and  was  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  1944-45. 

■ 

Sibley,  Costa  Win 
Top  TWA  A'wards 

Newspaper  winners  of  Trans 
World  Airline  writing  and  pho¬ 
tography  awards  for  1948  were 
announced  this  week  as  follows: 

Writing — First,  Robert  Sibley, 
aviation  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler:  second.  Max 
B.  Cook.  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  third,  Mildred  Mae  Die- 
fenderfer.  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Photos-^oseph  Costa,  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

James  J.  Strebig,  Associated 
Press  aviation  editor,  won  third 
prize  in  the  technical  class. 

■ 

Scripps  Group  Picks 
Hennion  for  Seminar 

Tulare.  Calif. — Tom  R.  Hen¬ 
nion,  editor,  Tulare  Advance- 
Register,  was  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  six  John  P,  Scripps 
Newspapers  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  seminar  for  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  small 
dailies,  Jan.  10-28. 

Hennion's  selection  was  made 
on  a  vote  of  the  six  editors  dur¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  group's  con¬ 
ference  at  Del  Monte  last  May, 
but  he  has  just  been  notified  of 
Institute  acceptance  of  his  nomi¬ 
nation. 

Hennion  also  will  spend  a 
week  in  Washington  observing 
the  new  Congress  in  action. 


Stackhouse  Joins 
Research  Group 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  publisher  of 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  haj 
been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Mecnamcal  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  by 
President  David  W.  Howe.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Me 
chanical  Committee  when  the 
research  program  was  inaugu¬ 
rated.  He  fills  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Cant 
Charles  H.  Ruth,  Washinotot 
(D,  C.)  Star. _ 

Changes  Made 
In  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis  —  Consummation 
of  the  merger  of  the  Star  and 
News  was  announced  this  week 
by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  president 
of  Indianapolis  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  the  corporation  formed  last 
August  to  take  over  both  prop- 


McCarty  E.  S,  Pulliam 

erties.  Several  key  appoint¬ 
ments  also  were  made. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  i\ews  ju  years, 
was  elected  vicepresident,  and 
C.  Walter  McCarty  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  new  position  of  exec¬ 
utive  director  ot  the  news  and 
editorial  departments  of  the 
News.  He  was  president  and 
general  manager. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam  was  named 
new  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  succeeding  Herbert  R 
Hill,  who  will  become  News  for¬ 
eign  editor.  Ben  Co  e,  former 
state  house  reporter,  became 
city  editor  of  tne  £>iar. 

Pulliam,  son  of  the  president 
of  the  new  corporation,  is  i 
graduate  of  DePauw  '35.  He 
worked  for  the  United  Press  in 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Buffalo  be 
tore  joining  the  staff  of  btation 
WIRE.  He  served  a  four-year 
hitch  in  the  Navy  and  prior  to 
becoming  city  editor  of  the  Star 
served  as  aviation  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

Hill  has  been  a  foreign  news 
analyst  for  the  News  for  several 
years,  writing  a  daily  column  on 
the  subject  since  May,  1948. 

Other  changes  in  the  News 
personnel  included  the  naming 
of  Ralph  E.  Hicks,  former  a^' 
ant.  to  classified  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  Robert  J. 
Myers,  who  joined  tne  sales  stan 
of  WIBC:  Ernest  F.  Emmet 
named  retail  advertising  mam 
ager  succeeding  T^  Young 
who  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  retail  adver 
tising  for  the  Times. 

Joseph  F,  Breeze  resigned  ■ 
the  News  business  manager  w 
advertising  director  to  accep 
the  Dost  of  business  manage® 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald. 
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Chicago  veterans,  left  to  right:  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Sun-Times  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident:  Governor-elect  Adlai  Stevenson,  formerly  of 
Bloomington  Pantagraph:  Charles  Collins,  Chicago  Tribune,  new 
president  of  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association,  and  Charles 
Wheeler,  Chicago  Daily  News,  retiring  president. 


‘Ex' Newsmen 
Attend  Vets' 

‘X'  Reunion 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  —  “X”  marked  the 
10th  annual  dinner  reunion  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans’  As¬ 
sociation  here  Dec.  4. 

"Ex"  was  also  the  predomi¬ 
nate  prefix  used  as  the  nearly 
200  press  vets  answered  the 
roll  call  with  their  former  news¬ 
paper  connections.  Many  have 
either  retired  from  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  or  began  their 
careers  more  than  20  years  ago 
on  Chicago  dailies  now  extinct. 
Some  dated  back  to  working 
on  papers  here  before  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Two  guest  speakers — both  ex¬ 
newspapermen — headed  the  list 
of  "five-minute  men”  called 
upon  to  rekindle  in  the  minds 
of  those  present  the  spirit  and 
flavor  of  Chicago  journalism 
during  the  past  50  years.  A  fair 
proportion  are  still  employed  on 
Chicago  dailies. 

Lowell  Thomas,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  reporter,  now  of  radio  and 
literary  fame,  recalled  his  early 
days  here  under  Richard  ( Dick ) 
Finnegan,  then  managing  editor 
of  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
Journal,  when  $15  a  week  was 
“tops”  for  a  mine-run  reporter. 
Thomas,  incidentally,  renounced 
claim  to  having  taught  public 
speaking  to  his  neighbor,  Gov. 
^omas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York. 

Gov.-elect  Adlai  Stevenson  of 
Illinois,  ex-assistant  managing 


editor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantagraph,  (“by  virtue  of  par¬ 
tial  stock  ownership”)  and  ex¬ 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Daily 
Princetonian,  who  won  the 
gubernatorial  race  under  the 
campaign  direction  of  James 
Mulroy,  ex-managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  told  how  he 
is  trying  to  get  used  to  news¬ 
papermen  questioning  him  at 
press  conferences.  He  told  the 
newsmen  that  in  his  new  job 
he  would  “ask  for  nothing  more 
than  fair  treatment.” 

A  pre-dinner  feature  of  the 
reunion  was  the  interviewing  of 


a  number  of  the  older  Chicago 
newspapermen  by  Thomas  in 
his  weekly  newscast. 

Collins  New  President 
Charles  Collins,  conductor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  “A  Line 
O’  Type  or  Two,”  was  installed 
as  president,  succeeding  Charles 
Wheeler,  Chicago  Daily  News 
political  editor.  Another  past 
president  at  the  speakers’  table 
was  Richard  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editor  and  executive 
vicepresident.  Ashton  Stevens, 
Chicago  Herald- American  drama 
critic,  OPVA  vicepresident,  was 


unabie  to  attend  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

John  Delaney,  public  relations 
director,  Chicago  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  presided  as  dinner  chair¬ 
man,  assisted  by  Tom  Howard, 
Sun-Times,  who  handled  the 
portable  mike.  Among  the 
guests  was  Carter  Harrison,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  old  Chicago 
Times  and  former  mayor  of 
Clucago. 

r  ive-minute  speakers  includ¬ 
ed  Barrett  O’Hara,  recently 
elected  to  Congress  “to  avenge 
John  Delaney  and  Dick  Finne¬ 
gan”  both  of  whom  ran  for 
Congress  in  the  past;  Harry 
Beardsley,  Daily  News  editorial 
writer;  Harry  Reutlinger,  Her¬ 
ald- American  city  editor;  James 
Doherty,  Tribune  reporter;  Quin 
Ryan,  formerly  of  ^e  Tribune, 
now  in  radio;  William  West- 
lake,  former  Herald-American 
aviation  editor;  Lee  Daniels, 
DuPage  County  state’s  attorney, 
and  Herb  Grafifis,  Sun-’Times 
columnist. 

Seated  in  the  audience  were 
a  number  of  former  Chicago 
newspaper  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  who  have  been  engaged  in 
publicity  work  for  Gov.  Dwight 
Green  and  referred  to  them¬ 
selves  as  “lame  ducks”  heading 
for  the  butcher  after  Jan.  10. 

■ 

Columnist  Honored 

Camden,  N.  J.  —  Miss  Mary 
Learning,  who  writes  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post  newspapers,  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Camden  County 
Home  Economic  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  as  New  Jersey’s  outstanding 
home  agent  of  the  year. 


•  Harvest  time — down  through  the 
ages— has  been  a  season  of  rejoicing. 
From  the  dawn  of  history,  it  meant 
sustenance  for  many  months  to  come. 
The  first  yields,  therefore,  were 
marked  with  various  rituals.  Even 
today.  Harvest  Moon  dances  are 
held  as  a  form  of  celebration  after 
the  crops  are  in. 

Winter-long  Storage 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  reapers 
put  aside  their  best  grains  for  proc¬ 
essing  into  their  favorite  foods.  Top- 
quality  barley  made  the  best  beer, 
so  this  immediately  was  allowed  to 
germinate,  after  which  it  was  ground 
and  brewed  and  the  beverage  put 
into  casks  to  be  stored  during  the 


Harvest  Time 


entire  winter.  And  when  spring  came, 
the  family  had  the  finest  brew  of  the 
year,  fully  aged  and  properly  cooled, 
with  an  assist  from  Jack  Frost.  It 
always  made  a  perfect  libation  to 
toast  the  beginning  of  spring. 

Harvest  time  still  provides  quality 
ingredients  for  beer,  but  modern 
brewing  methods  have  curtailed  its 
seasonal  significance.  For  the  grains 
gleaned  then  provide  a  good  brew — 
not  only  for  spring  but  for  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Modern  facilities  for  storing  and 
preserving  the  grains  in  their  best 
state  make  the  best  ingredients  avail¬ 
able  for  brewing  the  year  ’round. 
Today  there  is  no  distinct  season  for 


obtaining  the  maximum  quality  for 
brewing.  All  seasons  are  alike  in  this 
day  of  advanced  brewing  sciences 
and  methods,  aided  by  air-condition¬ 
ing  which  keeps  the  air  sterile  in  the 
fermentation  rooms  and  mechanical 
refrigeration  which  cools  the  storage 
rooms  and  makes  proj>er  aging  of 
beer  and  ale  possible  all  year  long. 

Science  Changes  Things 

Cool  caves  were  wonderful  in  the 
days  when  everything  depended  on 
the  whims  of  nature.  Modem  me¬ 
chanical  science,  however,  is  more 
reliable  in  producing  a  uniform  qual¬ 
ity  in  beer  or  ale  .  .  .  America’s 
beverages  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION  4|j;% 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Trohan,  Dubois, 
Feeney  Win 
Tribune  Awards 

Chicago — Winners  of  the  sixth 
annual  Edward  Scott  Beck 
Foundation  $500  awards  for  the 
best  domestic  and  foreign  news 
stories  and  best  picture  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
during  1948  were  announced 
here  by  news  executives  of  the 
paper  who  were  the  jury. 

The  1948  winners  are  Walter 


League  Renews 
Its  Advertising 
Promotion  Plan 

Milwaukee,  WLs.  —  frej  « 
Sappington,  editor  of  the  Man- 
nette  Eagle-Star,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Newspaper  League  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  Dec.  6.  John  D 
Clifford,  publisher  of  the  Woter- 
town  Daily  Times,  was  agajn 
chosen  vicepresident,  and  Harry 
R.  Le  Poidevin,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Racine  Joumol- 
Times,  secretary  and  treasurer 

The  meeting  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommended  by  Clifford 
to  permit  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  into  membership 
No  change  in  the  name  of  the 
Wisconsin  association  is  contem¬ 
plated,  however. 

Continuation  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  program  o( 
the  Wisconsin  Hometown  Dailies 
was  approved  after  reports  were 
made  by  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  George  Gress- 
man.  Janesville  Daily  Gazetlt 
chairman,  and  the  special  adver¬ 
tising  committee  of  which  Cliff 
Ferris.  Rhinelander  Daily  Nmt, 
is  chairman  and  Elmer  C.  Tryoni 
Marinette  Eagle-Star  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Bert  S.  Gittins  Advertising 
Agency,  Milwaukee,  is  handling 
the  account. 

Gressman  declared  the  pro¬ 
gram  carried  on  the  last  two 
years  has  been  a  very  worth¬ 
while  project.  He  said  newspa¬ 
pers  should  advertise  their  prod¬ 
uct  for  the  same  reason  they 
sell  advertising  to  others. 

Tryon  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  meet 
with  more  acute  competition 
from  other  media  in  the  next 
few  years  and  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  must  keep  up  their  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  to  maintain  and  ex¬ 
pand  their  position. 


Edward  Feeney  holds  the  picture  which  won  the  1948  Beck  Award. 
At  left  are  Stewart  Owen.  Chicago  Tribune  news  editor,  and  Don 
Maxwell,  city  editor.  At  right  is  J.  Loy  (Pat)  Maloney,  managing 
editor. 


was  chosen  Tribune  correspond- 

Rotie.rt  R  McCor-  Back  from  Seminar, 

mick.  Tribune  editor  and  pub-  Tyj*.  xir  i 

Usher,  during  the  latter’s  flying  ^ultOr  Makes  UlianQ’es 

trip  through  Latin  America  in  Providence,  R.  I. — The  128- 

year-old  Providence  Journal  got 
a  face-lifting  this  week. 

Gone  are  the  top  titles  over 
pictures,  the  lone  caption  which 
refers  to  several  pictures  in  a 
■  .  and  even  the  layouts 
( paste-ups )  themselves. 

In  their  place  are  underlines 
with  two-word  kickers  in  18 
point  type,  and  individual  cuts 
(none  joined  together)  for  mul¬ 
tiple  picture  presentation,  with 
a  separate  caption  under  each 
picture. 

All  this  makes  for  easier 
readership,  according  to  William 
W.  Diehl,  Journal  picture  editor, 
who  made  the  change  upon  his 
return  from  a  seminar  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co- 
Associates  Honor  lumbia  university. 

HirsfAfield  New  Type  Cheered 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Associ- 

ates  of  Jerome  Hirschfield,  local  new^MdS^  Il^iffargl  b^ 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mil-  fvnf^rMsby"the  Seattle  Ti^s 

h^'af wo“l  iLgS'number  of”? 
at  a  d  nner  this  week  marking  prgeiative  lettirs  and  comment, 

^  Frank  General  Manager  Harry  Cahill 
?  «ini  advlscs.  Gothic  headletters  were 

Suded  fikschfleld’s  contribu- 
tion  to  newspaper  advertising. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  New  Magazine 
Hirschfield  was  successively  as-  The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
sociated  with  the  advertising  will  begin  publication  of  a  lo- 
departments  of  the  Cleveland  cally-edited  gravure  magazine 
Plain  Dealer,  Chicago  Tribune  section,  Jan.  2,  as  a  part  of  the 
and  Milwaukee  Journal,  before  Sunday  paper, 
joining  Hearst  Publications  in 
Baltimore  in  1923.  He  came 
„  Milwaukee  later  that  year 
with  the  old  Wisconsin  News, 
went  to  the  Sentinel  in  1939. 


Trohan  Dubois  .  „ 

early  1947. 

Trohan.  executive  director  of  Tribune 

the  Tribune  s  Washington  bu-  staff  in  1929.  He  was  named  ex- 
reau.  for  the  best  domestic  sto-  ecutive  director  of  the  Wash- 
ry;  Jules  Dubois.  Latin-Ameri-  *ngton  bureau  last  summer, 
can  correspondent  for  the  best  .  ®  sports  picture  sp^  layout, 

foreign  story;  and  Edward  Fee-  cialist.  joined  the  Tribune  staff 
ney,  staff  photographer  for  the  1^29  in  the  advertising  copy 
best  news  picture.  art  department. 

,  .  ,  _  ,  The  Beck  awards  were  estab- 

Jnd  Time  for  Trohan  lish^  as  highest  expression  of 

Trohan’s  winning  story  was  professional  appreciation  for 
that  of  last  Oct.  8,  when  he  re-  Tribune  news  workers  by  the 
ported  in  full  the  abortive  plans  widow  of  the  late  Edward  S. 
of  President  Truman  to  bypass  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  then  Tribune  for  27  years  and  a  mem- 
in  Paris,  and  send  Chief  Justice  ber  of  its  staff  for  45  years  at 
Vinson  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  the  time  of  his  death,  Christmas 
Court  as  his  personal  emissary  Day,  1942. 
to  Premier  Stalin.  Publication 
of  the  story  spiked  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  plans,  it  was  noted. 

Trohan.  who  won  the  Beck 
award  in  1945  for  his  exclusive 
stories  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  in¬ 
vestigation,  had  failed  to  include 
his  own  dispatches  in  recommen¬ 
dations  made  from  Washington 
this  year.  “The  Vinson  stories, 
which  unquestionably  had  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  upon  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  moves,  were  listed 
by  the  editors  themselves,”  said 
the  Tribune.  “The  decision  upon 
their  value  and  handling  was 
unanimous.” 

Dubois  won  the  prize  for  his 
dispatch  covering  the  blow-by- 
blow  account  of  the  Communist- 
inspired  revolt  in  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  last  April  9,  upon  the 
eve  of  the  Inter-American  con¬ 
ference.  By  long  distance  tele-  to 
phone  and  through  on-the-scene 
dispatches.  Dubois  provided  the 
Tribune  with  a  graphic  hour-by¬ 
hour  report  of  the  bloody  fight¬ 
ing. 

Sports  Picture  Wins 
Ed  Feeney’s  picture  of  a 
group  of  bobby  sox  rooters  at  a 
high  school  baseball  game  last 


THE  LITTLE  ADS  WITH  THE 

BIG  Reach 


When  you  get  fast  action  and  quick  results  with  EDITOR  * 
PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads,  It  Isn’t  the  long  arm  of  coincidence. 
It’s  the  stretch-ability  Classified  Ads  have  to  reach  the  farther¬ 
most  corners  of  the  newspaper  world  and  contact  the  right 
folks  for  you. 

Cash  In  on  that  extra-long  reach  today  by  ordering  an  EDITOR 
Ac  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ad  to  heln  vou  to  whatever  you  need. 
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death  came  to  George  L.  scribed  as  the  largest  printing 
-  Dec.  4.  shortly  after  industry  union  in  the  world. 

.  Berry  was  engaged  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  bid  for  employer  partici¬ 
pation  in  pensions  tor  union 
members  at  the  time  of  his 
death  at  the  Pressmen’s  Home  in 
Tennessee. 

Major  Berry’s  stamina  in 
meeting  an  hour-by-hour  sched- 
u.e  of  activities  amazed  observ¬ 
ers.  He  was  65  years  old. 

Asked  who  might  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  union  members  told 
E  &  P: 

“We  have  no  one  else  the 
equal  to  him.’’ 

Major  Berry  was  a  labor  aide 
to  President  Wilson,  nearly 
won  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Vicepresident  in  1924,  on  the 
strength  of  his  action  in  stop¬ 
ping  a  wildcat  strike  of  New 

'In  the  free  enterprise  sys-  York  City  pressmen,  and  served 
tern,”  he  declared,  “there  are  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  appoint- 
three  groups,  all  dependent  on  ment. 

coordination  of  all  three  for  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  or- 
success.  This  is  a  legitimate  phaned  when  moonshiners 
partnership.  These  three  groups  killed  his  father..  His  mother 
are  as  inseparable  as  the  sun,  had  died  previously.  While  liv- 
the  rain  and  the  earth.  ing  with  an  aunt,  he  was  slated 

"Money  is  needed  to  start  a  for  adoption  by  a  Mississippi 
business,  management  to  con-  planter  but  he  ran  away  and  got 
duct  it,  and  labor  to  produce.”  a  j9b  selling  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 

Difficulties  can  and  should  be  f?***^!/  For  five 

solved  “across  the  boards”  or, 
at  best,  in  arbitration.  Major 
Berry  pointed  out.  His  union 
has  had  a  long-standing  arbi¬ 
tration  pact  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

"We  have  never  lost  in  ar¬ 
bitration,”  he  observed.  “True, 
we  have  not  always  gotten  all 
we  wanted.”  Major  Berry  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  learned  the 
value  of  arbitration  back  in 
1908,  when  he  was  in  his  first 
year  as  international  presi¬ 
dent.  A  San  Francisco  arbitra¬ 
tion  award  then  set  up  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  retroactive  pay  and 
gained  a  substantial  increase  in 
pay. 

Nor  can  the  labor  member  of 
the  triple-partnership  benefit  by 
destructive  practices.  Berry 
maintained. 

“This  is  a  partnership  in 
strength  and  in  weakness.  We 
will  not  demand  fruits  which 
are  not  to  be  had.  We  will  not 
force  any  firm  to  put  up  the 
bankruptcy  sign.” 

Bid  lor  Pensions 

Union  labor  should  meet  new 
technical  advances  and  process¬ 
es,  and  the  printing  pressmen 
are  not  afraid  of  innovations. 

Berry  emphasized.  He  noted 
with  pride  that  the  union  had 
Itself  advanced  $1,000,000  for  the 
erection  and  equipping  of  a 
tr^e  school  which  tests  new 
printing  methods  and  trains  men 
to  operate  them. 

“When  the  manufacturer  in¬ 
creases  production,  there  Is 
more  profit,  and  we  will  help 
bring  it  on,”  he  declared.  “We 
want  to  share  in  the  profits  ac¬ 
cruing.  Our  general  pressmen’s 
scales  are  now  higher  than  that 
Of  an  organization  which  would 
softo  all  employers  to  jail  and 
*0  blong  with  them.” 

^ese  were  the  policies  which 
built  what  Major  Berry  de- 
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Berry  on -  .  - 

conclusion  of  a  triumphal  trip 
to  attend  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  San  Francisco  local  of 
newspaper  pressmen  from 
which  he  entered  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assis¬ 
tants’  Union  41  years  ago. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  Ma¬ 
jor  Berry  repeated  the  basic 
policy  of  a  leadership  which  he 
maintained  more  than  four  dec¬ 
ades.  He  received  honors  from 
employers  and  unionists  alike 
as  he  advocated  that  capital, 
management  and  labor  form  an 
indivisible  triumvirate  and  co¬ 
ordinate  efforts  toward  im¬ 
proved  production. 

3  Groups  in  U.  S.  System 


Best  cure  tor  deadline  jitters  is  super-sjieedy  .\ir 
Express.  It  gives  you  the  extra  hours  you  need  to  get 
things  done  right — and  on  time.  Air  Exjiress  goes  on  all 
flights  of  the  Scheduled  Airlines.  Coast-to-coast  service 
overnight! 

Air  Express  can  keep  down  costly  production  over¬ 
time,  too — because  you  can  ship  later,  and  take  the 
time  you  save  to  put  the  job  through  at  a  normal  clip. 
Use  its  speed  regularly  in  all  phases  of  production! 
It  iiays  in  everv  wav! 


Specif  Air  Express-Wbrids  fastest  Shipping  Sendee 


•  Low  rates — special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  L.  S.  towns 
and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22,00''  off-airline  offices. 

True  ease  history:  Chicago  advertiser  regularly  has  his  electro- 
typer  ship  by  .\ir  Express.  Tvpical  recent  shipment  was  3  t-lb.  carton 
of  \  invlite  moulds  and  proofs.  Picked  up  .t:35  I’.m.,  delivered  Los 
Angeles  7:.U)  .a.m.  next  morning.  17  17  miles.  Air  Express  charge 
$«17.7t.  .\nv  distance  similarly  inexpensive.  Phone  local  .Air 
Express  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action. 


9  New  Linotypes 

Scranton,  Pa. — Nine  new 
Linotypes  have  been  installed 
in  the  Scranton  Times  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  six  more  are  on 
order. 


Present  your 
stockholders  with  a 
Happy  Prospectus 
and  a 

Healthy,  Prosperous 
ABC  through 
Chicago  SUN-TIMES 
Syndicate  Features 
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CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Howard  Urges 
Brotherhood 


Week  Activity 


Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News  and 
chairman  ot  the  Newspaper 
Committee  for  Brotherhood 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conierence  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  called  a  group  of  lead¬ 
ing  editors  and  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  together  this  week  to 
urge  the  press  to  support  Bro¬ 
therhood  Week. 

At  the  committee's  meeting 
at  the  New  York  oflSce  of  Nel¬ 
son  A.  Rockefeher,  general 
chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week 
Howard  outlined  plans  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  1949  newspaper  cam- 
most  intensive  in 
NCCJ  s  20-year  history.  He  told 
the  editors  that  while  Brother- 
hood  Week  is  being  observed 
from  Feb.  20  to  27.  they  should 
not  forget  that  the  message  of 
brotherhood  was  one  with  which 
they  should  be  concerned  the 
year  ’round  and  that  the  idea  of 
concentrating  on  one  particular 
week  merely  signified  “a  re- 
dedication  to  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  which  are  of  the  ut¬ 
most  concern  to  the  free  press 
of  the  nation  and  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere.” 

Among  those  who  attended 
me  meeting  were  Seymour 
Berkson.  general  manager  of 
INS;  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  Edwin  S.  Friendly 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
copublisher  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post:  Earl  J.  Johnson, 
vicepre.sident  of  the  United 
Press:  Cornelius  F.  Miller,  edi¬ 
tor  AFL  Weekly  News  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  John  H 
Perry,  president  of  Western 
Newspaper  Union;  Don  Robin- 
son,_  editor.  American  Press: 
Boris  Smolar.  editor,  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency;  Allan  L. 
Swim,  editor.  CIO  News:  Dr. 
Everett  R.  Clinchy,  president. 
NCCJ;  Ted  Royal  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council;  Edward  J.  Heff- 
ron.  director,  media  relations. 
NCCJ,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Claude  A.  Barnett. 
Associated  Negro  Press,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Mary  Bingham,  vicenresi- 
dent,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times; 
Paul  Block.  .Tr..  copublisher,  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Blade  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette:  Rus¬ 
sell  Briney.  editor,  Louisville 
Times;  Wright  Bryan,  editor, 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal;  Marquis 
Childs.  Washington  columnist: 
Gardner  Cowles,  publisher,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register;  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  president,  CJ  a  n  n  e  1 1 
Newspapers:  W.  S.  Gilmore, 
editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News;  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  of  the 
Hearst  publications;  Jack  E. 
Howard,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post,  and  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  editor,  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register-Tribune. 

Also,  John  S.  Knight,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Knight  Newspapers; 
Beniamin  M.  McKelwav,  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman.  editor.  Mem- 


N.  R.  Howard,  at  left,  meets  with  some  of  the  mem  bers  of  the  Newspaper  Committee  for  Brothwhood 
Week.  Left  to  right:  Nelson  Rockefeller,  general  chairman;  Dr.  Everett  R.  Clinchy,  president  of  tkt 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews;  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Seymour  Bsd. 
son,  INS;  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun. 


phis  ( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar; 
Louis  Minsky,  director.  Religi¬ 
ous  News  Service;  Bradley  L. 
Morrison,  associate  editor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  ( Minn. )  Tribune;  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Bidder,  Jr.,  president, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  News 
Tribune;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star; 

G.  Elson  Ruff,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Associated  Church  Press; 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher, 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Vann, 
publisher,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Courier;  L.  L.  Winship,  editor, 
Boston  ( Mass. )  Globe;  and  P.  B. 
Young,  publisher,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Journal  and  Guide. 

■ 

Ink  Tanker  Service 
Begun  for  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul.  Minn.  —  To  keep 
their  two  3.500-gallon  printing 
ink  tanks  well  supplied,  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  has  begun  direct  truck- 
tanker  service  with  the  George 

H.  Morrill  Co..  Chicago.  Each 
of  the  tank  trucks  hold  3,100 
gallons,  which  is  just  enough 
to  print  the  papers  for  one 
week. 


Parsons  Renewed 

The  .Andrew  Jergens  Co.  has 
renewed  for  52  weeks  its  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  ABC  broadcasts 
of  the  Jergens-Woodbury  Jour¬ 
nal  with  Louella  Parsons,  Holly¬ 
wood  commentator. 


B.  S.  Howard  Buys 
Oregon  Daily 

The  Dalles,  Ore. — The  Dalles 
Chronicle,  published  daily  and 
Sunday,  has  been  purchased  by 
Robert  S.  Howard  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  from  Victor  J.  Morgan. 
Effective  date  of  transfer  was 
Dec.  1. 

Howard  recently  sold  the 
Highland  Park  News-Herald 
and  the  Eagle  Rock  News-Her¬ 
ald,  Los  Angeles,  to  the  Murphy 
Newspapers  of  Superior,  Wis. 
He  has  formerly  published  the 
Wheaton  (Minn.)  Gazette,  and 
Madison  (S.  D.)  Daily  Leader, 
His  father,  the  late  (5ol.  E.  E. 
Howard,  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  Minnesota  publisher 
for  25  years. 

Morgan  purchased  the  Chron¬ 
icle  in  June.  1947,  after  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  interest  in  his 
family’s  newspaper  at  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla.  His  future  plans 
were  not  announced. 


Dock  Crime 
Series  Starts 
Full  Inc^iry 

A  full-scale  inquiry  into  crime 
on  New  York  docks  was  started 
this  week  on  the  heels  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles.  “Crime  on  the 
Water  Front,”  by  Malcolm  John¬ 
son.  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

Johnson,  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  full  time  on  the  stories  since 
last  April,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  his  information  —  which 
ties  dock  criminals  to  an  inter¬ 
national  crime  syndicate,  nam¬ 
ing  big  names — came  from  pri¬ 
vate  investigators  and  under¬ 
world  informants. 

It  started  with  an  assignment 
to  do  a  story  on  the  unrest  on 
the  piers.  For  six  weeks,  John¬ 
son  didn't  get  to  first  base.  Then 
the  breaks  came.  “I  made  some 
lucky  contacts,”  he  said,  “and 
it  started  to  mushroom.  We  had 
no  idea  how  extensive  a  story 
it  was  going  to  be.” 

Since  he  was  dealing  with 
killers  and  mobsters,  Johnson 
had  reason  to  worry  about  his 
safety. 

“Fortunately,  the  rank-and- 
file  mobsters  didn't  know  what  I 
was  up  to,”  he  said. 

He  has  since  heard  the  “boys” 
are  boiling  mad  and  Joe  Ryan, 
president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association,  has 
publicly  expressed  his  opinion 
of  Johnson  several  times. 

Called  'Public  Service' 

Meanwhile,  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
had  Johnson's  articles  clipped 
daily,  sent  them  to  the  police 
commissioner.  On  Nov.  30  he 
congratulated  Johnson  on  the 
series.  Four  days  later  he  or¬ 
dered  the  dock  inquiry. 

Commenting  on  the  Sun’s 
series.  District  Attorney  Frank 
S.  Hogan  said:  "Without  refer¬ 
ence  to  specific  details,  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
Crime  on  the  Water  Front,’ 
fairly  portray  the  shocking  con¬ 
ditions  which  exist  and  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  upward  of  30  years. 
I  congratulate  the  Sun  and  Mal¬ 
colm  Johnson  on  a  magnificent 
public  service.” 

■ 

International  Forum 

The  Sixth  Annual  Youth  Fo¬ 
rum  of  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
Dec.  11,  has  been  opened  to  dele¬ 
gates  from  eight  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  who  will  be  brought  to 
New  York  by  plane.  More  than 
700  youths  will  participate  in 
five  panels  on  freedom,  citizen¬ 
ship,  careers,  education,  and 
peace. 
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House  Hunters 
Write  Expose 
Of  'Gouging' 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Compiaintsof 
illegal  practices  of  landlonb 
piled  up  on  officials’  desks  tliL< 
week  after  the  St.  Louit  Stir- 
Times  published  first-persona- 
periences  of  two  home  hunters 

When  the  Star-Times  received 
a  bitter  letter  from  an  Ariny 
Air  Forces  veteran,  disgusted 
and  dismayed  with  the  housinj 
situation,  it  checked,  found  he 
holds  a  responsible  job,  asked 
him  to  write  his  own  story  as  i 
public  service. 

The  first  article  on  Nov.  IS 
spread  across  Page  One  under 
the  banner  line:  “How  Rent 
Gougers  Operate  in  St.  Louis" 

A  second  series  was  written 
by  an  automobile  dealer,  who 
told  how  he  had  answered 
108  advertisements  and  found 
that  53  landlords  demanded  nev 
cars  at  “list  price”  in  return  for 
letting  him  rent  a  flat. 

In  the  midst  of  the  series,  the 
Star-Times  called  upon  the  Post- 
Register  to  join  it  and  the 
Globe  -  Democrat  in  banninj 
classified  ads  which  contain 
"tricky  offerings  and  requests.' 
If  this  were  done,  the  Star 
Times  said,  the  Rent  Control 
Office  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  enforcing  rent  con¬ 
trol. 

Two  days  later  the  Star-Times 
noted  that  the  Post-Dispatt* 
had  “cleaned  up  its  Swaps  CM- 
umn.”  The  P-D  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement.  It  was  reporW 
that  the  paper’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment  felt  that  the  lish^P 
were  legitimate  as  “swaps  aw 
changed  policy  when  an  is¬ 
sue  was  made  of  it. 


.  Group  Wins  Pay 
>st;  Pension  Denied 

bitrator  William  E.  Simkiii 
awarded  a  general  wage 
se  of  $6.50  a  week  to  UmteO 
s  telegraph  printer  oper 
!  and  maintenance  men. 
mkin,  appointed  by  ^ 
ed  States  Mediation  ano 
riliation  Service,  also  gi^ 
other  benefits,  incluw 
arity  and  other  ctofi» 
changes.  He  estimated  tK 
age  per  man  total  increa* 
e  $10.25  a  week. 

pension  plan  demand 
employes,  who  were  w 
ed  by  Division  No.  ''Jr 
Commercial  TelegrtpJ^ 
m,  was  denied  by  the  arw 
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S.  J.  Woolf 
Dies;  Noted 
Artist-Writer 

S.  J.  Woolf,  artist  and  writer 
^ely  known  tor  his  portraits 
of  famous  persons,  died  in  his 
New  York  City  home  Dec.  3 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  68. 

Born  Samuel  Johnson  Woolf, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  “hunt¬ 
ing  the  great”  in  America  and 
hurope.  He  drew  every  Presi¬ 
dent  irom  Theodore  Roosevelt 
on;  Winston  Churchill,  Benito 
Mussolini,  Clemenceau,  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  Alfred  £.  Smith, 
Arturo  Toscanini,  Eugene 
O'Neill  and  hundreds  of  others. 

For  almost  20  years  Mr. 
Woolf's  combined  sketches  and 
interviews  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  His  work 
also  appeared  in  Collier’s  and 
other  publications. 

His  paintings  are  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
.New  York  Public  Library,  New 
York  City  College,  the  Brook 
Club,  the  Catholic  Club  and  the 
Capitol  in  Washington. 

Before  Wor.d  War  I  Mr.  Woolf 
had  already  achieved  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  painter  and  lithogra¬ 
pher.  In  1918  he  went  to  France 
as  a  special  artist  for  Collier’s 
and  later  did  oil  paintings  of 
battlefield  scenes  that  won  him 
wide  acclaim. 

In  1927  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
by  the  Times  to  sketch  celebri¬ 
ties.  One  was  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  He  decided  to  write  copy 
on  Shaw  to  accompany  his 
sketch.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  medium  for  Mr. 
Wooif. 

He  drew  such  events  as  the 
trials  and  executions  of  Ruth 
Snyder  and  Judd  Gray  and  later 
the  execution  of  Bruno  Haupt¬ 
mann. 

Mr.  Woolf  won  many  medals 
for  his  art,  among  them  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  Medal  in  1903 
and  a  m^al  at  the  Internation¬ 
al  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1937. 
He  wrote  three  books. 

In  Wor’d  War  II  he  served  as 
a  correspondent  in  England  and 
France  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

Among  his  .«urvivors  is  a 
daughter,  ^^rs.  Francis  J.  Ahern, 
news  editor  for  Newsweek 
magazine  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Dorothy  Woolf. 

henry  MERRITT  WOOD 

BRUCE,  82.  who  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  drama 
cntic  and  society  news  writer 
on  the  late  Frank  Munsey’s  old 
LOTtinental,  first  newspaper  tab¬ 
loid.  and  later  became  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Interna- 
Syndicate  of  Baltimore, 
Md..  Nov.  28,  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Eldon  M.  Eckhart,  52,  execu- 
nve  vicepresident  of  J.  M.  Huber 
Lorporation,  New  York,  produc- 
flw  carbon  black,  printing 
inks,  oil  and  gas,  Nov.  28,  at  his 
nonne  in  Amarillo,  Tex.  He 
joined  the  corporation  in  1926  as 
^Pccintendent  of  its  Brecken- 

dge,  Tex.,  carbon  black  plant. 

J**.*^^  W.  Larkin,  52,  radio  col- 
^st  and  copy  reader  of  the 
i^orceiter  (Mass.)  Telegram, 


formerly  associated  with  the 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver  Post, 
Denver  Times,  old  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  | 
Oklahoman,  Dec.  1,  in  a  Worces- 1 
ter  hospital.  He  was  the  son  ofj 
the  late  William  J.  Larkin,  a 
Worcester  newspaperman  for 
nearly  60  years. 

Henry  Stanhope  Bunting,  79, 
author  and  former  president  of 
Bunting  Publications,  Inc.,  pub-i 
Ushers  of  trade  papers,  once  a 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Constitution  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Dec.  2,  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  j 

Edward  P.  Hughes,  55,  night 
district  reporter  in  Brooklyn  for 
the  New  York  Times  for  the 
past  26  years,  Dec.  2,  in  Kings 
County  Hospital.  His  newspaper  i 
career  started  at  the  age  of  15 
with  the  old  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  he  later  worked  for  the 
old  City  News  Association.  , 

Larry  Grill,  45,  for  18  years  '• 
sports  editor  and  columnist  of 
the  Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Gazette, 
Dec.  3,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
came  to  Phoenix  23  years  ago 
from  Toledo,  O.,  where  he  was  i 
sports  editor  of  the  Toledo  I 
Times.  | 

Caroline  Williams  Stevens,  ' 
82,  society  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  { Me. )  Sunday  Telegram  ■ 
for  25  years  until  her  retirement ; 
in  1932,  Dec.  5.  at  her  home. 

Arthur  L.  Lynn,  64,  former 
secretary,  director  and  account 
executive  with  the  advertising 
firm  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
New  York,  Dec.  6,  at  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  Calif.  His  career  began  in 
1907,  with  A.  W.  Shaw  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  advertising  firm. 

Samuel  J.  Freeman,  62,  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  publisher  of , 
Congers  (N.  Y.)  Clarkstown! 
Record,  Nov.  30.  He  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  J.  Freeman,  Sr.,  who 
published  the  Record  before 
him.  A  brother,  Charles  A.  S. 
Freeman,  is  managing  editor  of 
Newburgh  (N.  Y. )  News. 

George  I.  Fisher,  49,  former 
state  house  correspondent  at  I 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  and  trade  pa¬ 
pers,  recently,  at  his  home  in 
suburban  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  he  had  been  pubUcity 
director  of  the  state  highways ' 
department. 

John  P.  Boughan,  88,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1939  as  markets  edi¬ 
tor,  and  oldest  employe  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  in  Chicago,  Dec. 
7.  Boughan  had  been  a  newspa-  | 
perman  for  four  years  when  he 
covered  the  Haymarket  riots  in 
1886.  He  went  to  the  Galveston 
office  of  AP  in  1883  after  a  year 
with  Chicago  Tribune,  later  re¬ 
turning  to  Chicago  as  a  reporter. 

Charles  F.  Greene,  69,  vet¬ 
eran  New  England  newspaper¬ 
man  and  member  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post  staff  for  18 
years,  Dec.  7.  He  was  Bridge¬ 
port  postmaster  from  1915  to 
1925. 

■ 

Pays  50c  Dividend  ; 

Chicago  —  Directors  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  at  a  meet-  j 
ing  here  Dec.  8  approved  a  50-  J 
cent  dividend  on  Daily  New}j 
stock,  payable  Dec.  20  to  share  I 
holders  of  record,  Dec.  15.  I 


SPEAKING  OF  GIRLS  . . .  We’d  like  to 

recommend  this  one.  She’s  calm.  She’s 
courteous.  She’s  competent.  Her  job  is  to 
get  your  call  through,  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  wherever  you  want  it  to  go.  She’s 
one  of  250,000  girls  who  help  to  give  you 
good  service,  day  and  night,  seven  days 
a  week.  She’s  your  telephone  operator. 


Bell  Telephone  System 
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to  a  rear  alley  where  news¬ 
print  is  received  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  shipped. 

As  now  being  planned,  a 
three-story  and  basement  addi¬ 
tion  on  the  new  property  will 
be  built.  This  will  provide  in 
the  basement  for  reel  room  and 
newsprint  storage,  in  addition 
to  that  in  the  present  basement, 
and  ink  room  with  tanks  for 
tank-truck  delivery. 

At  the  next  higher  level  will 
be  the  new  pressroom,  control 
room,  etc. 

At  present  entrance  level,  ad¬ 
ditional  circulation,  advertising 
and  accounting  space  is  planned. 

The  new  second  floor  space  is 
planned  to  provide  additional 
news  room  space,  conference 
room  and  lounge. 

The  new  third  floor  space  is 
planned  to  provide  more  com¬ 
posing  room  area  and  a  new 
and  enlarged  stereotype  room, 
whence  the  plates  are  carried 
to  the  press  by  conveyor.  Pa¬ 
pers  will  be  carried  from  the 
press  to  an  enlarged  mail  room 
by  Cutler-Hammer  conveyors. 

It  is  also  planned  to  design  tern  is  employed  throughout  the  $68,000  of  the  $110,000  invest- 
the  new  construction  ' -  ...  . 


New  Plants 


continued  from  page  7 


View  of  Niles  (Mich.)  Star  business  office  shows  steel  desks,  wall 
surface  of  Zourite  paneling  and  inlaid  tile  floor. 


-  heavy  office  area,  providing  heat  in  ment. 

enough  for  two  additional  floors  winter  and  cooling  in  summer. 

in  the  future.  For  its  entrance,  stressing  New  One-Floor  Plant 

It  is  planned  to  modernize  simplicity  of  design,  the  Star  Annnnnhc- 

the  ground  floor  business  de-  installed  a  new,  recessed  Kaw-  Annapolis  rmn 

partment  area,  provide  a  mod-  neer  front  (a  product  of  the  THE  Capital-Gazette  Pres, 
ern  entrance,  and  improve  the  Kawneer  store  front  company  of  which  publishes  the  Annapo- 
exterior  of  the  present  building  Niles).  A  section  of  Zourite  Us  (Md. )  Evening  Capital, 
architecturally  by  providing  a  paneling,  which  consists  of  founded  in  1884  and  two  monthly 
central  motif  at  the  main  en-  baked  porcelain  enamel  on  alu-  magazines,  as  well  as  the  Marj- 
trance  of  white  cement  stucco,  minum,  extends  inside  to  form  land  Gazette,  weekly  since  ITT 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  one  interior  wall  of  the  busi-  has  left  its  historic  Church  Ci.'- 
A  new  Goss  Headliner  press  ness  office.  T^e  opposite  wall  cle  location  and  is  now  open:- 
of  eight  units,  and  two  folders,  is  of  fabric-covered  plywood  ing  in  a  modern  one-floor  plan: 
with  Cline  unit  drive,  and  reels  and  the  ceiling  was  covered  Expansions  of  all  departmenis 
has  been  ordered.  The  new  with  acoustical  plaster  to  ab-  became  necessary  as  the  circula- 
pressroom  is  planned  for  an  ulti-  sorb  sound.  Lighting  is  of  the  tion  of  the  Maryland  Gazette 
mate  press  enlargement  to  10  fluorescent  and  indirect  type.  just  about  doubled.  A  Goss  ro- 

The  modernization  program  ^ 

g,  .  also  extended  into  the  combined  Duplex  flatbed. 

S68,000  Equipment  advertising  and  news  room.  Building  and  equipment  m- 

For  Michigan  Daily  where  walls  were  decorated  in  Proyements  and  additions  me 

AM  V  ^  special,  natural-finish  ply-  dent  to  setting  up  shop  at  to 

PYrftoticit/o  1  mrhrrfM7gkrr»ortf  T\rra-  \  mnrA  tnan  l2M- 


Speedier  production  in  all  de 
partments  is  made  possible  b) 
the  straight-line  layout  of  -e 
new  plant. 

Included  in  the  new  feature: 
which  the  company  hopes  :; 
have  in  full  operation  as  soon  <: 
equipment  is  delivered  is  = 
photoengraving  shop.  A  m' 
ern  dark  room  has  already  ns 
set  up. 

Talbot  T.  Speer  is  publis.V- 
and  Elmer  M.  Jackson, 
eral  manager  of  the  four  Ci; 
tal-Gazette  Press  publications 
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Capital-G^'* 


Orang*  Str««t  •Uvation  of  altorotion  and  addition  for  Wilmington 
(DoL)  Nowa-Ioumal  plant. 


'It's  Heaven' 
In  Bright  New 
Tulsa  Plant 


Truman  Victory 
Tops  '48  News 
In  World  Poll 


paraphernalia  were  shunted 
from  the  original  10-story  build¬ 
ing  to  the  softly-lit  tile-walled 
new  building  next  door  during  a 
weekend. 

Roy  Wickiser,  day  foreman, 
probably  was  one  of  the  happi¬ 
est  executives  in  sight  as  he 
said: 

“This  is  one  of  the  finest,  best 
lit  and  best  equipped  composing 
rooms  this  side  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River.” 

A  Planned  'Miracle* 
Mechanical  Superintendent 
Orel  Harper  called  it  a  miracle 
of  accomplishment  and  “a  mir¬ 
acle  like  this  took  plenty  of 
planning.” 

Harper  explained  how  the 
move  was  planned  and  why  it 
succeeded. 

Planning  began  months  ago. 
Blue  prints  of  the  available 
space  were  drawn  up  first. 
Every  machine,  desk,  table, 
cabinet,  chair  and  type  box  was 
drawn  in  accordance  to  scale. 

Harper  also  figured  out  the 
sequence  in  which  various  ma¬ 
chines  could  be  rolled  out  to¬ 
gether  with  the  time  necessary 
to  do  each  job,  so  that  no  ma¬ 
chine  would  have  to  be  out  of 
service  in  time  of  need. 

75  Men  on  Moving  Job 
„  In  preparation  for  the  actual 
of  the  paper’s  move,  a  steel-based,  heavy- 
irriers  usually  wheeled  dolly,  with  a  base  only 
seven-eights  of  an  inch  off  the 
floor,  had  been  designed  and 
built  to  carry  some  loads  as 
heavy  as  two  tons. 

The  low  dolly  was  built  in 
line  with  the  clearance  available 
in  elevators.  Use  of  this  dolly 
and  elevator  transportation  ob¬ 
viated  the  very  expensive  and 
hazardous  job  of  dismantling 
complicated  machinery. 

“We  had  about  75  men  on  the 
moving  job,”  Harper  said. 
"Some  of  them  didn’t  stop  work 
from  8  a.m.  Saturday  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday.” 


A  section  oi  the  composing  room  oi  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 


Readex  Offers 
Low  Cost  Study 


to  show  relative  reader  interest 
in  each  item  in  a  publication  as 
compared  to  all  other  items  in 
the  same  and  other  papers,” 
Pendergast  explained.  “They 
are  a  quick  diagnosis,  not  an 
X-Ray. 

Measures  Relative  Interest 
“No  attempt  is  made  to  count 
the  total  number  of  people  who 
see  each  item  while  looking  for 

9  The  foundi*nfi^of^Is*^*eT  and  Such  was  the  message  brought  interesting  things  to  read.  In 
'  Bernadotte’s ^assassination,  to  National  Editorial  Association  short.  Readex  measures  relative 

10  Princess  Elizabeth’s  babv  members  by  Robert  Pendergast,  interest,  not  total  audience. 

10.  Princess  Elizabeth  s  baby  executive  and  Readex  ratings,  therefore, 

editors  of  q£  Readex.  Pendergast  should  be  used  to  help  de- 

aa,  the  Russian  news  agency,  favored  a  more  streamlined  termine  the  more  effective  types 

ad  of  the  Moscow  newspapers,  ^^d  inexpensive  manner  of  con-  of  advertisements  but  not  to 

L  rt  ducting  readership  surveys  nieasure  their  total  value.” 

hncv*  which  could  give  a  "regular  Both  advertising  and  editorial 
lied  that  they  were  .too  busy,  boxscore”  on  news  and  adver-  content  are  measured  under  the 
.owever,  judging  from  the  dis-  Rising  content.  Readex  method,  in  which  print- 

lay  in  the  Soviet  press,  the  Kir  au  j  itir  *  /-•  *•  cd  instructions  are  accompanied 

ussians  considered  the  follow-  Two  Methods  Must  Continue  ^  ^.^py  paper, Agoing 

ig  the  10  biggest  stories:  He  is  wholeheartedly  behind  to  a  small  sample  representing 

l.  The  Berlin  airlift  and  the  ^^e  Advertising  Research  Foun-  a  cross 

cold  war  in  Europe.  dation’s  Continuing  Study  of  circulat 

2.  Soviet  -  American  relations  Newspaper  Readership  and  be-  deliver 

in  general.  lieves  the  two  methods  must  marked 

3.  Organization  of  the  Union  continue  if  readership  surveys  Readex. 

of  Western  powers.  are  to  have  the  proper  recogni-  The  Readex  printed  instruc- 

4.  pe  rift  between  Tito  and  ..  ,  tious  are  headed:  "What  Do 

the  Cominform.  Under  the  Readex  method,  a  you  Read  In  Our  Paner’”  Red 

5.  The  new  regime  in  Czecho-  Pencils  are  used  by  women  read- 

Slovakia.  at  ®  ^  ®rs  and  blue  pencils  by  men  to 

6.  lUhan  elections.  Ih..  ^  show  what  each  remembers 

7.  The  series  of  treaties  of  the  C^R  inethod  he  pointed  reading  of  the  news  and  ads. 

friendship  and  commerce  oo  Instructions  call  for  the  reader 

between  the  Soviet  Union  hv  to  draw  a  line  from  top  to  bot- 

and  eastern  European  na-  method  ^  ^  Readex  middle  of  every 

A  j  XT  Rcm  he  or  she  remembers  hav- 

Nations  assem-  Readex  reports  are  designed  at  ^hen  first 

0  ■  r.  -j  *  -r.  going  through  the  paper. 

®  ®*^tion  of  President  Tru-  Only  one  figure  of  reader  in- 

in  1  •  IK  terest  is  obtained,  for  each  item. 

.  fne  Kasenkina  case.  ^Ul  No  attempt  is  made  to  differen- 

Newspaper  editors  in  Europe,  tiate  between  headline  and  text, 

utside  of  Russia,  put  the  Com-  or  between  illustration  and  cap- 

lunist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia,  .  tion.  The  same  applies  to  ads, 

rganization  of  the  Union  of  effort  is  made  to  determine 

reitern  powers,  the  rift  be-  ;  which  part  of  the  ad  may  have 

Tito  and  the  Cominform,  i  been  more  closely  read  than 

M  in ,,  ^han  elections  on  their  some  component  part. 

V  i Pendergast,  however,  goes 
editors  mentioned  -  one  step  further  in  his  reports 

King  George,  on  ad  readership.  Because  of 

wch  caused  cancellation  of  .  vast  differences  in  the  size  of 

M  royal  tour  of  Australia,  and  ads,  direct  comparisons  of  read- 

m  Smuts  defeat  in  the  ^uth  er  percentages  are  often  diffi- 

make,  he  explains.  He 

'  1  South  American  has.  therefore,  developed  an 

Bogota  up-  "efllciency”  rating  as  well  as 

>n  Inter-Ameri-  "reader”  percentage.  Separate 

^ference.  einnAnn  i  »  l  figures  for  men  and  women 

“V  Entrance  to  SlOO.OOO  plant  of  the  show  how  well  each  ad  did  in 

rim  ^  i  in  the  Tokyo  war  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Tunes#  the  comparison  with  the  average 
rin  ♦*  m  Mme.  Chiang’s  firet  building  in  the  territory  to  for  all  others  of  exactly  the 

P  10  Washington.  employ  radiant  heating.  same  size. 
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Press  installation,  repair¬ 
ing,  dismanUing,  servicing, 
the  solving  of  desperately 
urgent  mechanical  -  engin¬ 
eering  problems  Is  a  “Just- 
can’t-Walt”  urgency  In  the 
newspaper  business.  We 
can  promise  100%  service 
because  of  55-year  trained 
experts,  fleets  of  across- 
the-map  truclu,  and  a  24- 
bour  emergency  “call.”  Just 
ask  the  great — and  little — 
papers  we  have  served. 


I^TRE-AMNON 

CO..  iNcJ 

1  WASMINBtON  STimT  •  NCW  VOIIK  1 

1  ni.M^  t.  k.  P-I-*-, 
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Publishers  Ask  More 
Graphic  Arts  Courses 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— A  move  to 

develop  educational  facilities 
for  graphic  arts  workers  was 
initiated  at  the  annual  business 
convention  of  the  California 
Press  Association  here,  Dec.  3-4. 

The  floor  recommendation  to 
the  convention  called  for  asso¬ 
ciation  sponsorship  of  a  move 
for  greater  training  opportun¬ 
ities  in  the  public  schools,  the 
junior  colleges  and  state  col¬ 
leges  of  California.  A  supple¬ 
mental  suggestion  advocated 
the  expansion  of  the  training 
program  now  under  way  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  Polytechnic  College, 
where  bachelor  of  science  de¬ 
grees  with  majors  in  printing 
are  now  obtainable. 

The  proposal  was  referred  to 
by  Chairman  Fred  J.  McPher¬ 
son.  CPA  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  and 
News,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association's  convention 
next  month.  McPherson  ob¬ 
served  that  many  members  were 
afliliated  with  both  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Long  Rcpoits  on  Labor 

The  proposal  was  offered  after 
a  series  of  speakers  stressed 
the  shortage  of  mechanical  em¬ 
ployes.  The  general  labor  prob¬ 
lem  was  highlighted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sions.  when  John  B.  Long,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  CNPA,  reported 
bluntly  that  the  publishers'  bar¬ 
gaining  position  showed  no  im¬ 
provement. 

“The  prospects  on  the  labor 
front  are  not  good  unless  we 
accept  the  principle  of  peace 
at  any  price,”  Long  reported. 

A  fourth  round  of  wage  in¬ 
crease  demands  is  coming  up, 
and  the  pattern  which  will  de¬ 
cide  the  percentage  of  increase 
will  be  decided  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  negotia¬ 
tions.  Long’s  report  stated. 

The  publishers’  bargaining 
position  will  not  be  bettered  un¬ 
til  conditions  whereby  unions 
‘now  maintain  a  monopoly"  can 
be  met.  Long  advised.  These 
conditions  were  the  shortage  of 
journeymen  and  lack  of  appren¬ 
tices. 

To  emphasize  the  situartion. 
Long  observed  that  6,000  ITU 
members  in  California  alone 
now  pay  $8  a  month  in  dues  or 
$48,000  a  week.  This  contrasts 
with  an  annual  budget  of  less 
than  $4,000  for  all  the  CNPA 
and  its  four  afliliated  organiza¬ 
tions. 

On  the  guild  side.  Long’s  re¬ 
port  advised  there  are  now  more 
ANG  agreements  in  California 
than  in  any  other  state.  There 
are  now  two  full-time  guild  or¬ 
ganizers  in  California  and  an 
associate  membership  drive  in 
colleges  has  progressed,  “with 
over-emphasis  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  guild  in  obtaining 
a  job,”  the  report  added. 

'Model  Bill'  ior  Carriers 

Long’s  report  warned  that 
legislative  problems  in  1949 


probably  would  be  the  toughest 
in  25  years. 

“The  so-called  model  bill  will 
be  introduced  in  California,” 
he  said,  “and  if  adopted  it  will 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
a  schoolboy  to  carry  papers.” 

Need  of  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  can  be  met  by  prop¬ 
erly  developing  chain  and  mul¬ 
tiple-unit  advertising,  Hugh 
Baumberger,  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers,  told  the  conven¬ 
tion.  SCAN  now  has  chain  ad¬ 
vertising  which  totals  45%  of 
the  retail  volume,  and  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  there  for  others,  Baum¬ 
berger  said. 

Tribute  to  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  world  events  was  paid 
by  Robert  R.  Gros,  advertising 
manager.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  just  back  from  a  28,000- 
mile  world  tour. 

“The  American  press  is  giv¬ 
ing  amazing  completeness  in  re¬ 
porting  from  China  today,”  Gros 
advised.  “Not  only  that,  but  it 
also  is  giving  in  these  reports 
some  of  the  feeling  of  that  part 
of  the  world.” 

Publishers  should  include  re¬ 
ports  from  California  news¬ 
paper  history  in  their  features, 
observed  Neal  Van  Sooy,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 
These  show  the  courage  of  early 
day  newspapermen,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  they  set.  and  how  they 

paced  the  institutions  which 
have  developed,  he  observed. 

OPA  may  join  the  NEA  tour 
this  year  for  its  annual  sum¬ 
mer  excursion.  Frank  Rospaw, 
Placentia  ( Calif. )  Courier,  re¬ 
ported  on  NEA  plans  to  meet 
in  Salt  Lake  City  beginning 

June  4. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  times—  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 

4  times—  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  epproxlmetely  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  »n  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Poblishinfc  and  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  8,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

MAKUCS  OKIFFIN  A  ASSOCIA'T’ES 
427  W.  5th  St. 

Los  AnReles  13,  Calif. 

NEl^APER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGEOUS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcns  Griffin  A  Associates 
427  W,  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  18,  Calif. 

California  daily,  cash  required  $50M. 
Washington  weekly,  cash  down 
$17,500. 

Southwest  daily,  cash  down  $65,000. 
Texas  weekly,  exclusive  field,  gross 
$30,000. 

Texas  daily,  exclnsive,  terms  to  be 
agreed  to. 

Calif,  daily,  cash  down  half  million. 
W.  H,  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIE^S 
J.  A.  Snyder,  0980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK. 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years — Our  motto:  ‘‘Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.“ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Box  55. 
Melhoiirne,  Florida. _ 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
'''oeh,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  pnblicity. _ 

★  ★  Sound  investments  in  selected  Pub¬ 
lication  Properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

'^^PUBLi^TIONS  FOR  SALE 

CATALOGUE  No.  16.  for  .January, 
now  ready.  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton, 
New  York, 

FOR  SALE — Fast  growing  desert 
daily;  6,000  people,  near  large  city 
which  advertises  heavily;  $75,000 
volume,  can  be  doubled  in  year;  must 
sell  due  to  illness.  Price  $75,000.  In¬ 
formation  given  only  to  well  financed 
inquiries.  Write  Box  2246,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Good  Editor — Poor  Businessman 
Considering  selling  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  top  weeklies.  In  1948  NEA 
national  award  winner,  rated  AAA  hy 
AWNPC.  Grossing  $65,000  to  $70,- 
000.  Cireulation  3.500.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment,  growing  city,  printing  market 
undeveloped.  Good  spot  for  man  more 
interested  in  solid  living  than  crusad¬ 
ing.  pioneering.  Large  comfortable 
home  available.  Hurry,  I  may  change 
my  mind.  Box  2308,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NEWSPAPER, 
EXCLUSIVE  FIELDS: 

For  18M,  25M.  SOM.  40M,  48M,  50M. 
60M,  up  to  $150M;  all  on  favorable 
terms,  some  with  buildings;  details 
to  qualified  publishers  who  indicate 
sixe  of  investment  they  ran  make. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3037  Orange  St..  Riverside.  Calif. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S  BEST 
weeklv  hny.  Gross  $32,000.  Nets 
$15,000.  Down  $20,000.  .T.  L.  Stoll, 

2719  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16, 
California. _ 

THREE  substantial  weeklies  in 
.Southern  California,  exclusive  fields, 
ready  for  semi-weekly  development, 
$20,000  to  $50,000  down. 

ODETT  AND  ODETT,  BROKERS 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

WEEKLY  Newspaper  in  Metropolitan 
area  in  Northern  Jersey.  No  plant.  At¬ 
tractive  proposition  for  buyer.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  2326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PUBLICATIONS  — 

WELL  established  weekly~TB 
Atlantic  state.  Good  earniun.  IM 
000.  Half  cash.  Box  2267,  £diws 
Publisher.  * 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTg^ 

AM  now  ready  to  purchass  aasUu 
daily  in  city  up  to  2U,UU0  popalstua 
Prefer  mid-west  or  south.  Good  cm! 
payment.  Successful  record.  Conldw. 
tial.  Box  2203,  Editor  A  PublliS«» 
WILL  BUY  all  or  control  Mld-Wm 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okie 
homa.  Bank  reference. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FotM 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  oewiptiv 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Arsilibh 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  gsiatitr 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Hui. 
factored  to  the  exact  height  yos  m- 
cify,  with  one-half  inch  adjastoeit  b 
or  down.  All  metal  eonstructios,  cm 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  csitui. 
With  4-inch  metal  wheels  in  heiij 
cast  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fnt, 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  let 
with  Dnrex  wheel  bearing,  Ml.s<| 
With  5-inch  ball  bearing  eteel  vkeeili 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bearing  evinl 
fork,  $71.50.  Five-inch  ball  beeiiii 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  in 
prices  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  S.  0, 
Write  for  literature  giving  coopleU 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  A  B.  Un 
Company,  113  Market  Street,  P.  0. 
Box  .560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 
DUPLEX  tubular  casting  box  for  bit. 
Excellent  condition  $600  off  the  Iwr 
Bayonne  Times,  Bayonne.  New  Jenw 
LUDLOW  MATS,  two  cabinets  vitk 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Aniil- 
able  immediately.  Ben  Sbulman,  SOO 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T, 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1132. _ 

LINOTYPE.  Model  922.  72  ehsaiiL 
gas  heated  metal  pot.  May  be  leei  ii 
operation  on  or  before  December  lOtk 
at  THE  NEWBURGH  NEWS.  40  0ni4 
St.,  Newburgh,  New  York  (Ask  Ui 
Mr.  Nocton). _ 

KEMP  GAS  BURNER  for  Tikalii 
pot,  saves  40%  on  gas,  also  Tnbilir 
casting  box.  Box  561,  Nampa,  Idsti 

GOSS  4  UNIT  22  cut-off  fat 
shape,  also  Hoe  4  and  6  unit  prtiiN. 
Duplex  20  page  single  unit  semi-plib 
press  with  AO  motor. 

Goss  2  4 -page  two  plate  wide  Hl|k 
•Speed,  AC  motor. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561, _ Nsmpt,  Idtiw 

TWO  75  H.  P.  MOTORS 
and 

TWO  10  H.  P.  MOTOM 
Variable  speed  Cline-Westinghoiw 
220  volt.  50  cycle.  970  RPM  at  fiB 
load.  184  amp.  at  term.  for75H.P, 
28  amp.  at  term,  for  10  H.  P.  s» 
placed  by  larger  motors  to  drive  il- 
ditional  units.  Star-News.  Psitdett 

California. _ _ 

MODEL  0  LINOTYPE  with  elect* 
pot  and  motor  for  sale.  Beisg  re¬ 
placed  hy  display  machine.  Treitei 
Times.  Trenton.  New  Jersey. _ 

GOSS  COX-A-TYPE  DOUBLE  CJT 
16  page  Plat-Bed  VVeb  Press.  Prisb 
4  to  8  pages  as  Single  Unit,  II  * 
16  pAges  as  Double  Unit,  nstewkleA 
folded  and  delivered  to  M  vut  * 
page  size.  Color  fount  each  MIt 
FLY,  163  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  CBJ 

CH  2  9213. _ 

FOR  SALE — 3  Hamilton  proofr^" 
desks.  Also  5  linotype  mscMtJ 
Model  K,  with  D.  C.  drives, 
feeder,  electric  pot.  Write  Cn'CiP 
Daily  News.  400  West  Madison  Stresi 
Chiengo  6.  Illinois.  — 

40-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  wiW. 
22  cut-off.  Uses  67*.  50, 

16*4''  rolls.  Two  units  font  JM" 
wide,  one  unit  two  pajtes  wide, 
now  printing?  more  than  25,000^ 
daily.  30  h.  p.,  d.  c..  ?20  jolt 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  rW 
formation,  write  Box  2260.  EdiWr 
Publisher.  — 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR— 40 
eotyping.  electrical  equipment,  ei^ 

Duplex  E:  Hoe  23  9/16'  double  Ff 
stereotyping  outfit:  2  mj* 

2}4-ton  remelt  pot;  txbloid  ebsssj- 
8-coI.  stereotype  chases.  Box 
Editor  !t  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  II.  I*** 


SirHlmCAL  EQUIPMEHT  FOR  SALE 

TESEL  12  3t  27  GALLKY  PROOF 
presses,  both  hand  and  power;  2, 
i  .nd  6  ton  Metal  Pots;  Goss  full  pf 
flat  Shaver:  Miller  “Special  Purpose 
Saw  Trimmer;  2  Stereo,  hmishlng 
Hlock!'  Automatic  Plate  ShavinR  and 
Paiahins  Machines  and  Casting  Boxes 
for "il  standard  sheM  cuts;  NEW  and 
Caed  Stereotype  Chases;  New  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks,  also 
a  and  8  ft.  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables  •  39"  Chandler  &  Price  Auto. 
Power  Cutter;  Ho.  4  Miehle  Cyl.,  high 
number,  with  Cross  be<;<lfr:  21  x 
OR  RAum  automatic  Job  r older,  Mor- 
risen  iVt"  heavy  duty  Wire  Stitcher. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd 
St..  New  York  18. _ 

FOR  SALE — 3  MAGAZINE  MODEL 
g  Linotype  equipped  with  Gas  pot. 
Electric  motor,  3  molds,  3  fonts  ^of 
Matrices,  and  with  fast  two  pitch  dis¬ 
tributor  screws.  Machine  now  run¬ 
ning  on  daily  newspaper.  Available 
now  for  cash,  as  is  and  where  is. 
The  Childress  Index,  Childress,  Texas. 


model  “B“  intertype.  Serial 
No.  1101,  2  magazines.  2  molds,  gas 
not  V^-horse  motor,  A.  C.  110-v, 
Mngle  phase,  60  cycle,  1140  R.  P.  M. 
12  800  Price  wilt  he  reduced  $100 
per  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling, 
Oikaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


V-ABITYPERS.  two,  slightly  used, 
1948  models,  in  good  condition,  20% 
off  list.  Twenty-inch  carriage  $637 : 
ten-inch  machine  $545.  f.o.b.  New  Eng¬ 
land  city.  Address  Box  2239,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Closing  out  all  of  the  remaining 
machinery  and  equipment  of 

THE  SEAHLE  STAR 


PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  deck  plus  54  color  deck,  end  feed, 
double  folder,  23  9/16"  cut-ofT. 


STEREO  DEPT. 

8  ton  Oil  Metal  Furnace 
Wood  ,Tr.  Autoplate  Set 
Extra  hand  set  stereo 
Hoe  Curved  Router 

Also  several  Intertype  machines,  mats. 
Tandercook  proof  press  and  miscel 
laneous  composing  room  equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  T. 
BRyant  9  1132 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company. 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


64  Page  Hoe  Press 

This  press  is  offered  for  immediate 
■ale  and  delivery.  It  was  purchased 
by  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  use 
daring  the  emergency  of  plant  and 
eqnipment  reconstruction.  It  performs 
excellently  and  is  a  good  buy  for  tome 
nbllaher  who  needs  equipment  now. 
pie  press  it  available  for  inspection 
in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald's  auxili¬ 
ary  plant  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
First  in  Dallas 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  |  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


i?rbT>  QATW  Tormeriy  witn  uupiex 

1  c.  8.  M..3™n*feftype*:  electric  pot. 

1  Model  A  Intertype  ii 

Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller  Mave  waiting 

u-  wi  Oosa  Plate  Shaver 

Mi^e  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses  Con+art  I 

Duplex  Model  “E“  eight-page  V^ORTaCT  I 

8  Page  Goss  Coxotype  Press  i  a 'm  rr  i  i 

A.  c.  Motor  CHARLES  H. 

NORTHEp  MACHINE  WORKS  1  North  Main 

D?.  J  ,  Jeffei’aon  Streets  Fond  du  Lac,  V 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  11,  1948 


DUPLEX  8-PAGE  AB  complete  with 
iiiutor  for  220-volts,  60-cycles,  3-plia8e. 

DUPLEX  40-PAGE  tubular  plate 
press,  complete  stereotype  equipment 
mid  motor  for  .VC,  220-volts,  60-cycles, 
3  phase. 

NEW  DUPLEX  12  PAGE  standard 
tubular  plate  press  in  16-page  frame, 
complete  stereo  and  motor. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  “E”  8-page  Flat 
Bed  Web  perfecting  press,  eomplete 
with  motor. 

Write  or  wire 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

One  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


12  HOE  Z  TYPE  SUPER  SPEED 
PRE.SS  UNITS  WITH  4  SUPER 
SPEED  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

Capable  of  operating  as  4  sextuples.  3 
octuple,  2  decuple  or  2  double  sex¬ 
tuple  machines.  Sheet-cut  23  9/16". 
Geard  for  40,000  per  hour;  D.  C. 
drives;  Kohler  reels  and  tensions; 
substructure;  folder  arranged  for  as¬ 
sociating  tabloid  runs,  complete  stereo 
equipment.  C-H  conveyors. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
now  used  in  nine  states.  Slashes 
mailroom  costs.  New  model  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Write  William  B.  Edmond¬ 
son  Co.,  1522  Callowhill  St.,  Phila. 
30,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  Linotype  machines 
26  and  18.  Hoe  rolling  machine,  eight 
standard  newspaper  chases  and  eight 
makeup  trucks.  Large  supply  of  low 
steel  base.  Address  Box  2325,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Campbell  Cylinder  Press  22  x  »24. 
Ideal  for  small  newspaper,  book  and 
circular  work.  Newly  rebuilt.  $800. 
TYPEWRITERS  —  Editorial  type  — 
(small  and  large  caps)  used  by  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph.  Fair  condition. 
$20,  $30,  and  $40.  Clarion  Press 

R  D  No.  3,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE — one  Hoe  No.  5  double 
screw  Hat  bed  inclined  sliaver.  G.  R. 
Benedict,  Evansville  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Evansville,  Indiana. 


10  X  1.5  C  it  P 
WITH  KLUGE  FEEDER 
Long  Fountain,  Variable  Speed  Motor 
$1,100.  532  Chartres  St., 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana 
General  Printing  Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  reaUtori 
and  pnsh  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  eross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  Co..  Waterhnry  91,  Connecticut. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Platheds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  2154"  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-Pagc  Press,  in  short  frame,  A.  0. 
drive,  complete  stereo  equipment. 
•Vvailable  immediately. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color, 
AC  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  E — a.c.  Drive 


GOSS  COMET 
8-page  flatbed — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
22  \  -inch  cutoff,  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York’’ 

FOR  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cotter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi- 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SMATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18.  N.  T. 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
We  have  just  purchased  the  entire 
printing  equipment  of  the  Coastal 
Georgian  Plant  in  Brunswick,  Georgia. 
The  plant  consists  of  a  16-page  Hoe 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press  with  extra 
8-page  Scott  Deck.  Capable  of  print¬ 
ing  24-psges.  Complete  with  all  stere¬ 
otype  equipment.  Two  Model  5  Lino¬ 
types.  One  Model  14  Linotype,  one 
Model  038M  Intertype.  One  excellent 
Ludlow  Caster  with  mats  and  cabinet 
Five  tons  combination  metal.  Available 
for  inspection.  Priced  especislly  low 
for  immediate  sale.  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc., 
2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Plants  in  Chicago- 
Detroit. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT  in  all  roll  sises  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality.  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  32  Ib.  basic  weight 
news^int.  Price  $178  per  ton,  F.O.B. 
New  York  or  Canada.  Newsprint  avail- 
able  in  sheets  at  $165  per  ton. 
STANLEY  ROSS  ASSOCIATES.  250 
W.  Broadway.  New  York  13,  N.  T 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS. 
New  York  City. _ 

KROLY  &  CO.  Ltd.  offers  Canadian 
newsprint  for  sale  starting  December 
KROLT  k  CO.,  Ltd.,  62  William  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel:  DIghy  4-9778 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
17"  jumbo  rolls  $118  per  ton  Montreal 
23"  jnmbo  rolls  $129  per  ton  Montreal 
3354"  to  42"  rolls  $153  per  ton  Mon 
tresl 

66-68"  rolls  $155.  per  ton  Montreal 
Other  sizes  also  available. 
PARCHMENT  k  GREASEPROOF 
PAPER  CO. 

271  Madison  Avenue 
_ New  York  16,  N,  Y. _ 

$167.50  F.  O.  B.  CANADA  standard 
32  Ib.  white  Canadian  newsprint  66' 
rolls,  December  delivery. 

ISAAC  KAPLAN,  160  Brosdway, 
New  York  City.  Tel:  WOrth  2  4857. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


$166  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sises 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  k  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street.  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT 

Best  Quality — Low  Prices 
The  Paper  Merchants’  Co.,  147  W.  42 
St.,  New  York  City.  CHelsea  2-4603. 


NEWSPRINT 

Imported,  domestic 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 
ORegon  9-3870 

Alfred  Horn  Herbert  Horn 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  67 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
_ WANTED _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magagine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
_ Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 _ 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  2305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  Presses. 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses,  Flat 
Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses,  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
The  Mezo-Steele  Company,  400  West 
Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
Phone:  .ANdover  6497. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  k  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  Pennsylvania. 


PUBLISHER  needs  Ludlow  and  Matt 
for  small  newspaper.  Box  2081.  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter, 
21)4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

PRINTING  shop  complete  for  sale  at 
bargain,  $4,750,  14  x  20  Miller  High¬ 
speed,  10  X  15  Kluge,  8  X  10  X  CP, 
Multilith.  23"  cutter,  12  x  36  Vander- 
cook  proof  press,  complete  composing 
room  equipment.  ‘2500  sq.  ft.  154  year 
lease.  Modern  offices,  downtown  lo¬ 
cation.  Must  sell  now  at  sacrifice.  As¬ 
sociated  Publishers,  1951  Champa  St., 
Denver,  Colorado. 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

EUROPE-U.  8.  cameraman  corres¬ 
pondent  desires  assignments.  Cable: 
EURMAQ,  Vaccaro;  Write,  c/o  Frank¬ 
furt  Press  Center,  APO  757,  New 
York. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CANADIAN  CORRKSPONDENT.  o^r- 
•tin(  largest  trade-news  service  in  Do¬ 
minion;  now  accepting  additional 
dailjr,  weekljr,  and  monthlj  aceoanta. 
OLANZER  NEWS  SERVICE,  TiToli 
Theatre  Bldg.,  TORONTO,  Canada. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


JOB  SEEKER’S  HAVEN 
A  NEW  CO.MPLETELY 
PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 
GENE  NASH 
JOB  CONSULTANT 
Magaiine  and  Book  Publishing  Spe¬ 
cialist.  Your  job  campaign  personally 
supervised.  Individual  guidance.  Phone 
PE  6-2333,  New  York  City,  or  Box 
2327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  le  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  atalT-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-aight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  toot  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY  '49  dates 
available  now  to  limited  number  of 
Linotype-Intertype  students.  Learn 
world-famous  system.  Free  literature. 
V.  A.  approved.  Milo  Bennett’s  School, 
English.  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTEI^ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANTED  Very  competent  business 
manager  for  two  dailies  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  town.  .  ,  Circulation  20.000.  .  . 
Must  have  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
auditing  and  taxes  pertaining  to  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  .  .Write  Box  2173, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MAJiAGER  wanted 
for  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced.  This  is  a 
tough  and  difficult  job.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  details  and  experience. 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  P.  O.  Box  692,  Pasco, 
Washington. 


CL.kSSIFIED  Ad  Manager  for  evening 
and  Sunday  in  town  of  9,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Warm,  dry  climate.  Male  or 
female.  Must  have  experience  and 
know-  how  to  sell  display  classified. 
Position  open  immediately.  Send  quali¬ 
fications  to  R.  S.  Howard,  The  Dalles 
Chronicle,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

CLASSIFIED  manager-salesman,  to 
take  over  small  city  department,  de¬ 
velop  it,  share  in  increased  profits, 
alert  selling  ability,  contract  and 
phone  know-how.  Box  2249,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  advertising  salesman  for 
large  eastern  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  paper.  An  excellent  opportun 
ity.  Man  with  department  store  and 
specialty  shop  experience  preferred. 
Apply  Box  2281,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  competent  young  lay¬ 
out,  copy,  account  service  salesman 
wanted  southern  daily  growing  eity 
12,000  about  Jauuary  1.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  congenial  staff 
Complete  details,  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  22S1,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

HAVE  OPENING  on  staff  as  display 
salesman  for  man  with  at  least  4  years 
selling  experience.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Pennanent.  11,000  ABC  after¬ 
noon.  Write  John  Gibson,  Democrat 
Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


A  BERMUDA  DAILY  of  6.000  circu¬ 
lation  requires  a  man  or  woman  who 
ran  sell  advertising  in  Bermuda.  Must 
be  good  producer  and  hard  worker. 
Write  ’’Bermuda”,  c/o  Edwin  Sey¬ 
mour,  Suite  5-A,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  stating  salary,  bearing 
in  mind  it  should  be  commensurate 
with  newspaper  circulation.  Publisher 
will  be  in  New  York  for  interviews  on 
January  6. _ 

PROMINENT  Anglo-Jewish  Weekly 
near  New  York  needs  young  advertising 
salesman,  must  be  experienced  in  every 
department,  looking  for  real  future  and 
able  to  invest  up  to  $5,000.  Must  be 
ready  to  undergo  training  period  for 
responsible  job.  Most  have  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Floaters  need  not  answer  this 
ad.  Box  2292,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TO  THE  MAN  WITH  an  exceptional 
sales  record  and  the  ability  to  make 
exceptionally  good  layouts,  we  offer 
an  exceptional  opportunity  here  in 
Florida. 

This  spot  in  our  display  department  is 
permanent  to  the  man  who  makes 
good.  It  carries  with  it  responsibility 
of  servicing  and  selling  many  of  our 
regular  accounts  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field. 

Salary  and  bonus  consistent  with  busi¬ 
ness  building  ability.  Send  samples  of 
layouts  and  sales  record;  references 
(in  confidence  of  course),  etc.  to  W. 
A.  Turner.  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Evening  Independent,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  top  accounts. 
Afternoon  daily,  8,000  circulation. 
Must  make  layouts  and  service  ac¬ 
counts.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Pleasant  working  conditions  and 
congenial  staff.  Apply  C.  H. 
FISCHER.  CLOVIS  NEWS  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  _ 


WANTED:  YOUNG  ENERGETIC 

experienced  advertising  man.  South¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  Daily.  16,000 
circulation.  Prefer  good  second  man. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  build  and 
prove  self.  Write  Box  2226,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CAREER  opportunity  with  a  leading 
management  consulting  firm  exists  for 
an  alert,  personable  man,  age  30-35, 
with  good  newspaper  and  general 
writing  background.  Must  be  college 
graduate;  business  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Address  Box  2243, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PROGRESSIVE,  growing  small  city 
daily  specializing  in  well  written  local 
news  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
alert,  experienced — preferably  2-5 
years  reporter  with  news  know-how 
who  can  turn  out  fresh,  accurate  stor¬ 
ies.  Prefer  westerner  with  a  small 
daily,  college  background.  Staff  com¬ 
petent,  congenial.  No  salt  mine,  but 
demands  energy,  hustle.  We  believe 
this  one  of  better  small  city  dailies 
in  country;  seeking  man  who  can  help 
make  it  the  best.  Airmail  full  joD 
history,  background,  experience,  ref- 1 
erences,  salary  expected  to  Managing 
Editor,  La  Grande  Evening  Observer. 
La  Grande,  Oregon.  All  applications 
acknowledged. _ 

SMALL  Southwestern  daily  wants 
young  woman  to  write  news  of  wo¬ 
men’s  activities.  Prefer  someone  in 
Southwest,  with  some  experience. 
Write  fully:  give  salary  expected.  Box 
2291,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Bermuda’s  two 
leading  newspapers,  The  Royal  Gazette 
and  The  Sunday  Royal  Gazette;  single 
man  preferred,  knowledge  English 
sports  (soccer  and  cricket)  asset; 
industrious,  sober.  Write  or  telephone 
S,  S,  KOPPE  A  CO.,  INC.,  630  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  20,  for  details, 
salary,  etc. 


SOUTHWESTERN  DAILY  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  man,  able  to  read  copy, 
handle  wire,  write  heads,  do  some  re¬ 
write.  Give  full  details,  references, 
starting  salary  expected.  Box  2241, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  LADY,  social  reporter,  write 
heads,  edit  copy,  read  proof.  Perma¬ 
nent.  New  Jersey  Sunday  paper.  State 
age.  experience,  salary.  Box  2296, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED— EDITMi? 

WANTED:  YOUNG  MANT^^ 
and  general  reporting.  Prefer 
one  in  Southwest  with  general  id 
tion  and  a  little  experience  for^ 
on  growing  daily  in  growis,  S 
of  20,000.  Write  fuU  deuii,*..?? 
you  expect.  Current-Argns,  Csrijr’ 
New  Mexico.  Jack  Sitton. 

YOUNG,  single,  energetic  msT^ 
some  experience  to  handle  sporti  ^ 
on  10.000  daily  in  middleweit  tfw! 
giving  experience,  age.  islirj  „ 
pected  and  references.  Box  Sui' 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  some  enJ 
ence  to  edit  woman’s  page  on  midX 
west  daily  in  city  of  12,000  wJu 
stating  age,  experience,  uiirr  „ 
pected  and  give  references.  Box  Mm' 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-MISCELLAiijniir 

EXPERIENCED  editorial,  sdrertiii^ 
and  mechanical  department  m 
wanted.  Write  Pennsylvania  Nevus 
per  Publishers’  Association  Tde. 
graph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pem 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 


EXPERIENCED  artist  for  newspaper 
Sunday  roto  magazine.  Prefer  some 
one  able  to  do  illustrations  and  first 
rate  hand  lettering  as  well  as  layouts 
Give  references,  details  of  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Replies  confiden- 
tial  Box  2219  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STAFF  ARTIST  for  monthly  publica’ 
tinn  dealing  with  show  horses.  Na- 
linnal  circnlation.  Must  be  good  on  ad 
layout,  page  make-np.  Must  also  re 
touch  photos  and  have  knowledge  of 
airbnish  technique.  No  knowledge  of 
horses  necessarv.  Write  giving  experi¬ 
ence.  qualifications,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Popular  Horsemen.  Dorothea 
Bell.  Aas’t.  Editor.  Hall  Bldg..  2nd  at 
Locust.  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  circulation 
manager  for  eastern  daily  in  25-50.000 
circnlation  range.  Opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  competitive  situation. 

Excellent  salary.  Replies  treated  in 
"onfldence. 

Box  2179.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COPY  MAN,  experienced  on  telegraph 
desk,  versatile  (latholic  man  for  small 
diocesan  midwestern  weekly.  Send 
full  details  of  experience  and  salary 
required.  Box  2299,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPENING  AT  ONCE  FOR  GIRL  RE¬ 
PORTER  on  small  Midwestern  daily. 
Beginner  or  with  gome  experience 
seeking  opportunity  for  general  news 
beat  as  well  as  gome  work  on  women’s 
desk.  Address  Box  2288,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  reporter  with 
some  experience  or  combination  re- 
porter-deskman  on  small  midwestern 
daily.  Seek  versatile,  ambitious  quali¬ 
fied  person  anxious  to  work  in  small 
tow-n  field.  Address  Box  2287,  care  of 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PICTURE 

MAN 

If  you  have  a  sense  of  be¬ 
ing  stsmnied  in  your  present 
slot  .  .  . 

If  you  really  have  imagin¬ 
ation  and  the  ability  to 
create  picture  stories  of 
national  significance  .  •  . 

If  you  can  produce  indi¬ 
vidual  and  sequence  pic¬ 
tures  of  outstanding 
merit  .  .  • 

If  you  believe  you  are 
ready  to  direct  a  picture 


Tell  us  all  about  yourself, 
including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  in  your  first  letter. 


Box  2330 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PU 


COMBINATION  lino  operator 
floor  man  wanted.  Steady  litutioi. 
The  Daily  Pantagraph,  Blooiniuim 
Illinois. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOEEkil 
morning  daily  southern  tows  7S,044 
16  machine  shop.  Prefer  eompetml 
experienced  aggressive  young  au. 
open  shop.  Compensation  $5,000  phi 
production  bonus.  Write  complete  h 
formation  Box  2252,  Editor  $  Pib 
lisher. 


DUPLEX  Tubular  pressman  and  iten- 
otyper  wanted  for  steady  poiitim 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Writi 
City  Printing  Company,  1200  Vie^ 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


LARGE  metropolitan  Daily  and  Su¬ 
dsy  Newspaper  requires  the  lerrim 
of  a  pressroom  foreman  who  css  u- 
sume  full  responsibility  for  prodnetiu 
and  quality  printing.  Only  lobor,  n- 
liable  man  with  necesssi?  quslifciUou 
will  be  considered.  Clive  yonr  igt, 
references,  experience,  and  ssliry  a- 
pected.  All  replies  held  strictly  eoi- 
fldential.  Box  2302,  Editor  4  Nb- 
Usher. 


STEREOTYPE  foreman  wanted  h 
midwestern  city.  Circulation  spproii' 
niately  50,000.  Write  Box  2275,  Ui- 
tor  A  Puhlisher. 


STEREOTYPER,  job  preiimsi  uf 
combination  display  operator  sod  as 
rhinist  for  fast  growing  daily.  Peru- 
nent  positions.  Excellent  working  cw- 
ditions.  New  modern  nnfnrnUlMd 
homes  guaranteed  available  at  ru- 
sonable  rentals.  40  hour  weak.  t2.M 
an  hour.  Only  experienced,  well-nuli- 
fled  men  need  appiv.  TRl-CITT  HB- 
ALD.  P.  O.  Box  692,  Pasco,  Wuk. 


WANTED — Monotype  operator  In 
role  and  type  caster,  and  Oisnt  etn- 
er.  Day  work.  J.  Les  DuErmit,  Mid¬ 
dletown.  Ohio  Journal.  _ 


WANTED — Goss  pressman  si  lecud 
or  third  man  on  4-color  comic  preu. 
Stereotyper  familiar  with  4-coior 
work.  Box  2247,  Editor  A  PnblUbn- 


WANTED  before  January  1.  Mikew 
and  floor  man  with  small  shop  eipeu' 
ence.  Permanent  job.  5  machine  op*> 
shop  daily  in  North  Oentrsl  OkiJ 
44  Jk  hour  week.  Good  pay.  BozBH. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Give  phone  nwb* 
and  address,  will  contscL _ _ 


WANTED  —  Compositor  for  sj^j 
work,  .opportunity  becoming  sigii 
foreman.  Daily  and  Sunday  pspsr.i- 
Les  DuErmit,  Middletown,  Ohio  Jesr 
nal. 


HELP  WANTED-PROHOTTOL 

WANTED  —  Experienced  »'**1*^ 
promotional  and  service  »»le**2 
for  newspapers  in  southeast.  S***™ 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box  760,  OsWU*' 
-Alabama. 

LITERARY  AGENa  SElVjg, 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AOKNOT.  ^ 
clea.  Books.  Fiction.  P'*!*  ^ll. 
Bertha  Klsuaner,  130  E.  40th  St, 

BLISHER  for  December  11. 15*® 


SITHATIOHS  WANTEfr- 
ADMIWISTRATIVE 


'tiMPKTENT  business  or  advertising 
25  years  comprehensive  ex- 
Jriwce  38  employed,  ambitious. 

M68.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CnvS  EXECUTIVE  and  Editorial 
iriter  with  talent  and  ability,  includ- 
public  relations  experience,  de- 
connection  as  assistant  to  pub- 
iiiher  or  other  capacity.  Former  ^\  ash- 
niton  correspondent  for  biew  ^ork 
n-orld,  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
’rends  of  today's  changing  times, 
rnder  fifty  with  good  habits.  Can 
...ilv  show  something  to  offer  and 
{ire  best  references.  Box  2304,  Editor 

h  Publisher. _ 

Proven  Record  As  ^ 

(jcneral  Manager  and 
Publisher 


In  post  five  years  successfully  operated 
■iM  daily,  doubling  volume  4th  year. 
Built  and  managed  radio  station 
inned  by  newspaper  Recently  con- 
rerted  weekly  to  daily,  handling  all 
lettils  Opening  edition  6.000  inches, 
1*5  yearly  contracts.  Experience  cov- 
rs  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation, 
•urticnlarly  advertising,  having  been 
idrertising  salesman,  manager  and 
iroraotion  director  newspapers  20  and 
-,(1  thousand.  Age  39.  Family  man. 
iimmunity  acceptance  _  above  average. 
Eicellent  recommendations  from  busi- 
iru  men  in  three  communities.  Inter, 
■sled  in  permanent  connection  with 
progressive,  financially  sound  daily. 
Esmings  past  5  years  over  $8,000 
rcsrly.  Available  for  interview.  Sal- 
iry  open. 


Box  2331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

IDVERTISi.NO  MANAGER  desires 
hsnge.  Experience  in  all  phases  of 
idrertising.  Young,  married,  veteran. 
Midwest  preferred,  but  will  consider 
losition  anywhere.  Box  2307,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

VDVERTI STNO  M  A  .NAG  ER— Pesi  res 
Southern  ralifornia  daily.  A’onng. 
imbilioiis.  Kxperieneed.  Now  employed. 
Reliable.  Responsible.  Write  P.  O. 

Box  301,  Stamford.  Texas. _ 

'L.ASSIPIED  Assistant  .Advertising 
Manager,  now  employed  on  16,000 
tally  desires  managership  on  daily. 
Relisbte.  very  anihitioiis,  37.  single, 
reteran.  references.  Box  2316,  Editor 

k  Publisher.  _ 

CLASSTKIEI)  Manager  or  assistant 
lesired  by  single  woman.  Experienced, 
■ompetent,  full  knowledge.  hard 
worker.  Can  produce.  Further  infor- 
uiition.  Box  2297.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DISPLAY  salesman.  Seeks  better  op¬ 
portunity.  college  graduate.  Young.  10 
rears’  experience,  agency  and  newspa¬ 
per.  Now  with  New  York  area  daily 
■>(  39M.  Box  2310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN — Y'oung.  mar¬ 
ried.  ambitious,  trained  in  competitive 
field.  Now  well  omployrd,  but  sppV 
job  with  RdvanrrTn»*nt  possitiilities. 
Box  2301,  Editor  &  Pnblishor. 

KKY  DISPLAY  MAN.  50.  married.  21 
jnn'  experience  with  larjfest  paper 
in  200,000  population,  want  manaft^r* 
•hip  or  key  man  with  good  salary, 
promotion  and  security.  Box  2214, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Notice  FLORIDA  Newspapers 
Weeklies-Dailles 

Oiiplay  salesman  16  vears*  experience, 
Rrply  Box  2186.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATION  WANTED— CARTOONIST 

CARTOONIST.  Expi  •rienced,  (food  idea 
min,  wishes  to  assist  professional 
;‘,irtoonist.  Box  2314,  Editor  8s  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


AGORE88IVE,  proven  ability,  22 
Mra  experience  small  to  lOOM  pa- 
employed  IIM  paper  earn- 
yearly,  seek  greater  oppor- 
mnity  and  responsibilitv.  Can  assist 
Manager  or  Pnbliaher  if  de 
D  ®jath.  Age  40,  married.  Mason. 

PnblUher  * 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIKCULATIUN  MANAGER  seeks  new 
connection  with  opportunity  for  future. 
Presently  employed  in  middle  west. 
Long  experienced  with  good  record 
producing  increase  and  revenue.  Write 

Box  2306,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  circulation  Manager.  Mid¬ 
dle  age,  over  30  years’  experience. 
Little  Merchant,  Mail  and  A.B.C.  Box 
2295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ALERT  reporter  wants  job  on  small 
or  large  city  daily  in  New  York,  New 
England  or  a  Mid-Atlantic  state;  three 
years’  experience  general,  police,  trade 
news;  B.  J.  degree  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Write  Frank  Masxara.  207  Or- 
chard  Road,  Solvay,  New  York. _ 

ACCURATE  all  around  reporter,  some 
city  and  copy  desk  experience.  College 
man,  32,  nine  years  on  two  100,000- 
plus  dailies.  Seeks  job  with  future  on 
independent  Eastern  or  Midwest  daily 
p.m.  Steady,  sober,  married.  Box 

2313,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ACCURATE  UNDER  PRESSURE 
and  quick  to  learn  new  ropes.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  typea  of  reporting  and 
both  literary  and  dramatic  criticism. 
Married  veteran,  24,  with  car,  seeks 
position  on  daily  newspaper  or  mag- 
axine.  Best  references  from  metropol¬ 
itan  area  daily.  Columbia  College  de¬ 
gree.  Kennett  Love.  537  East  88th 
Street,  New  York  28,  New  York. 
TRafslgar  9-2334. 


ACTION  Packed  Reporter,  rewrite, 
desk,  single,  23,  college,  M.A.,  year 
metropolitan  paper,  highest  references, 
prefer  East.  Box  2319,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALIVE  WRITER-EDITOR 
29.  skilled  features.  rewrites,  4 
years’  thorough  experience.  Army  and 
trade  papers,  nows  magazine,  publi¬ 
city,  seeks  writing-editing  spot  New 
York  City.  Box  2321,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ATTENTION  RADIO  STATION 
OWNERS-MANAGERS.  Available  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  Experienced  radio  news 
report er-ed  it or-broadcaster.  Newspaper 
liackground.  Now  news  director  news¬ 
paper-owned  station.  Present  employer 
best  reference.  Scripts  and  recordings 
available.  Box  2312,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER.  24,  doing 
police  beat,  city  news,  feature  writing 
on  30.000  daily  wants  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  larger  Eastern  daily. 
Columbia  University  MA.  Single,  Vet- 
ersn.  Box  2233,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 


Young,  able,  married;  seeks 
life  career  with  paper  that 
neeil.s  real  newsman.  Box 
2294.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate.  28.  ex-Navy  offi¬ 
cer,  with  one  year’s  experience  on 
small  daily  wants  reporting  job  with 
nrnmising  future.  Box  2285,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER  —  20  years'  editorial 
experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2322, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CUB  REPORTER  or  publicity  cub; 
one  year  as  editor-reporter  Army 
newsmag;  B.A.  in  journalism;  deft, 
expert  writer;  would  leave  New  York. 
Box  2320,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Rounded  daily  and  weekly 
experience.  Now  with  topflight  ABC 
weekly.  Productive,  thorough,  com¬ 
petent.  Thrive  on  hard  work,  activity, 
ubiquity,  responsibility.  If  yon  take 
pride  in  turning  out  a  superior,  newsy, 
feature-packed  community  newspaper 
that  the  readers  enjoy  and  esteem, 
I’m  your  man  either  as  editor  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Single,  best  referenees.  Start 
at  $60  flat.  Box  2328,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER.  32,  seasoned, 
fast,  ver.satilc.  Available  immediately 
for  desk,  beat,  rewrite  or  magazine 
staff  job.  Extensive  city  room.  UP- 
INS.  trade  book  and  advertising 
agency  experience.  Henry,  "WAlnut 
.5663  or  250  S.  Mansfield,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 


^Editor  &  publisher  for  December  11,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  weekly  or  sports  editor  daily, 
25,  advertising  experience,  can  be 
available  immediately.  Wire  Ron 
Brooks,  Western  Union,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


EDITOR  college  weekly,  highly  adapt¬ 
able,  wants  first  position  on  weekly; 
location  no  object;  samples,  etc.  on 
request.  J.  L.  Wagman,  Sharon.  Mass. 

EDITORIAL  Writer,  15  years  top  met¬ 
ropolitan  ezparienea  In  both  foreign 
and  domestic  fields.  Box  2189,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  female,  B.S. 
in  English,  wants  try  at  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Desires  eastern  area  and  job 
where  effort  counts.  Write  Box  2279. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FAST,  experienced  desk  man.  news 
editor,  managing  editor,  editorial  and 
feature  writer,  desires  to  return  to 
new-spaper  work.  Now  successful 
radio  news  editor  large  city  in  central 
states.  Single,  sober,  reliable,  good 
appearance.  Congenial  working  condi¬ 
tions  more  important  than  salary.  Box 
2320,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HARDWORKING  —  Ambitious  young 
reporter,  28,  single;  almost  3  years  ex¬ 
perience;  3  sections  of  the  United 
States  seeks  opportunity  to  apply  what 
he  knows  in  own  midwest  but  will  go 
anywhere.  Chicago  born ;  Northwestern 
graduate ;  feature  writer,  pix,  some 
headlines,  county  court-honse,  city 
beat,  business,  farm  news,  by-lined. 
Employed  La  Grande  Evening  Observer 
city  editor;  seeks  change  after  Jan.  1. 
Write  Walter  M.  Woolfson,  Jr..  1502 
Washington  Ave.,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

1  LIKE  WORK  and  People.  Exper¬ 
ienced  Woman  Newt  R^orter,  23, 
Jonrnalism  Degree,  5  Years  Met. 
Papers,  Employed.  Want  Change.  Box 
2234,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

INTERESTED  in  young  (22)  capable 
reporter!  Columbia  M.  A.  degree, 
broad  college  editorial  backgronnd. 
At  present  write  for  New  York  trade 
magazine.  Will  work  anywhere  in 
states.  Box  2284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JUST  LEFT  Florida  weekly.  Want 
desk  or  writing  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  BS  plus  varied  experience. 
Former  army  and  college  editor. 
Knowledge  sports,  news,  make-np  and 
headline.  Will  travel  for  right  news¬ 
paper.  publicity  or  public  relstions 
ioh.  Box  2271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  magazine  columnist,  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  winner,  research  and  editing, 
two  foreign  languages,  typing:  young 
woman  with  these  qualifications  wants 
responsible  job.  Call  REgent  7-5207, 
New  York  City. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  good  small  daily,  30. 
married,  veteran,  Missouri  University 
graduate,  all-around  experience.  Wants 
’oh  with  future.  Box  2250,  Editor  £ 
Pnhli.sher. _ 

NEWSMAN  SEEK.S  CONGENIAL 
SPOT:  Sevfr.nl  years  general  report¬ 
ing,  writing,  eopydesk.  metropolitan 
and  smaller  dailies;  five  years  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  helped  win  Ayer,  Inland 
awards  for  best  makeup,  repeatedly; 
published  own  weekly  for  a  time; 
worked  way  through  school  as  lino¬ 
type  operator,  knowledge  useful  in 
editorial  department;  now  pinchhitting 
lino,  on  metropolitan  daily  until  right 
door  swings  open  again.  Married, 
family.  Episcopalian;  Write  Lou 
Burns,  52  Dexter,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

PHOTO  EDITOR,  experience  in  pic¬ 
ture  book  and  publication  design. 
Thorough  knowledge  nse  of  photo¬ 
graphs  for  publication  and  exhibit. 
Photographic  file  organization  and  op¬ 
eration.  Administrative  and  secretarial 
experience.  B.S.  Fine  .Arts.  Phone: 
W.\-6-1095  New  York  City,  or  write 
Box  2303.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’UBLISHED  free  lance  writer,  26, 
experienced  as  news,  art,  and  wire 
editor  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
wants  permanent  job  trade  paper, 
magazine  or  pnblir  relations.  Willing 
to  travel.  Box  2274,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


QUALIFIED  REPORTER.  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  city  hall,  police,  general 
beats.  College  graduate.  Veteran.  Now 
employed.  Box  2323,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER-NEWSCASTER;  32.  sin¬ 
gle.  sober,  presentable;  experienced 
daily  and  weekly;  rich  conversational 
voice  that  mikes  well;  own  car;  seeks 
New  England  job;  unsolicited  refer¬ 
ences  and  recording  gladly  furnished. 

Box  2332,  Editor  X  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  editor.  30.  Five  years’ 
experience.  Married  veteran,  available- 
at  once.  Write,  Wire,  GS,  239  Ohio,. 

VVichita,  Kansas. _ 

REPORTER,  four  years’  experience 
society-feature  writing;  young,  single, 
college,  references,  will  go  anywhere. 
Box  2317,  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 
REPORTER,  young,  single,  college 
graduate,  small  daily  experience.  JoK 
with  future,  primary.  Starting  salary^ 
secondary.  Own  car.  Box  2318,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

REPORTER  on  daily  of  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  who  can  furnish  top  referencea 
from  present  employer  wants  job  on 
bigger  paper.  Has  won  awards  for  fea¬ 
ture  work.  Box  2298,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

REPORTER.  29,  vet,  single,  B.J.,  Unl- 
versity  of  Missouri,  SDX,  B.A.  degree. 
'Two  years  daily  experience  feature!, 
general  assignment,  some  desk.  Wilk 
travel  for  interview.  Norman  Cantor, 
1304  Merriam  Ave.,  New  York  52,. 

N.  Y. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  veteran.  B.  A.  degree. 
1)4  years’  experience,  9  months’  po¬ 
lice  beat.  9  months’  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2202.  Editor 

St  Publisher.  _ _ 

REPORTER  -  REWRITE  -  FEATURE 
WRITER,  Single,  30,  over  six  years’ 
experience  east  coast  and  mid-weat 
dailies.  Air  Force  PRO.  B.  A.  Degreo- 
Bnx  2282,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  writer  or  editor  wants 
change  to  city  100,000  or  over;  81;  0 
years  thorough  experience;  veteran; 
radio;  camera  ability,  too;  Box  2193, 

'•^Hitor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  8,000  daily  seeks- 
permanent  bigger  job.  Top  experience- 
all  phases.  Loyal,  young,  single.  Car. 

Box  2315,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  editor  of  daily  in  city- 
of  14,000  wants  to  make  a  change. 
Prefer  Florida,  south  or  southwest. 
Top  references.  Box  2300,  Editor  b 

Piihlislier. _ 

YOUNG  woman,  former  assistant  cul¬ 
tural  attache;  wartime  overseas  editor- 
researcher;  now-  with  foreign  delega¬ 
tion  wants  to  return  to  publications 
field  to  work  with  public  relations,  a& 
agency,  or  editor.  Also  fashion  copy 
and  secretarial  experience.  Resume, 
references.  Box  2324,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  (28)  fiction,  non-fiction  writer 
desires  Newspaper  job  in  Western 
New  York,  preferably  in  vicinity  of 
Rochester.  Harvard  ’42.  A.  B.  Novel 
in  publication.  Music,  scientific,  liter¬ 
ary  criticism,  or  straight  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  editorials.  Wide  general  experi¬ 
ence,  will  try  anything.  Box  2178,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SllTIATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL _ 


MACHINIST  desires  permanent  situ¬ 
ation  on  Linotype  equipped  daily. 
Capable  taking  charge.  Available  on 
account  of  CTU  No.  16  strike.  Not 
too  far  from  Chicago.  Address  Box 
2309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ raOTOCRAFHENS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  news,  combat,  sci¬ 
entific  and  commercial:  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Accept  reasonable  offer  any¬ 
where.  New  England  or  vicinity  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEI>- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


JOURNALIST  desires  public  relations 
post,  editorial  and  promotion  experi¬ 
ence,  Air  Force  PRO,  single,  male,  30. 
B.  A.  degree.  Box  2283,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;^ _ 

SEASONED  Public  Relations  _  Man,. 
12  years’  experience,  agency,  indus¬ 
trial,  college  fields,  all  media.  New 
York,  Ohio,  seeks  position  with  future. 
Box  2311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

LOUIS  B.  MAYER  has  a  right 


to  his  own  opinions  about 
newspapermen,  but  for  a  guy 
who  is  in  a  business  that  lives 
on  newspaper  publicity  he  sure 
pulled  a  boner  this  week. 

Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles 
reporters — tipped  off  that  the 
movie  mogul  was  to  be  married 
-^rrived  in  Yuma,  Arizona, 
right  after  the  prospective 
newly-weds.  According  to  our 
Yuma  correspondent,  Sam  Si- 
ciliano,  the  reporters  pulled 
every  trick  in  the  book  to  get 
pictures  and  an  interview  with 
the  MGM  boss,  including  more 
auto  chases  than  ever  unfolded 
in  all  of  Mack  Sennett’s  Key¬ 
stone  Cop  ventures. 

“But  Daily  Sun  Publisher 
Jones  Osborn  got  the  full  story 
and  all  the  information  he 
wanted,  and  on  foot.  He  just 
walked  up  to  the  MGM  pub¬ 
licity  chief,  who  was  in  Mayer's 
party,  and  asked  him,”  Siciliano 
reports. 

The  boner  came  after  the 
wedding,  and  was  perpetrated 
not  only  by  Mayer  but  by  this 
same  publicity  chief  who  we 
assume  to  be  Howard  Strick- 
ling.  Press  reports  stated  May¬ 
er  was  “very  much  insulted” 
that  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  approached  him  for 
stories  and  pictures.  Strickling 
told  the  press  that  Mayer  will 
talk  to  no  person  “less  than  a 
newspaper  owner  or  news  serv¬ 
ice  head.” 

Wow! 

In  the  first  place  Mayer 
should  never  have  said  it,  and 
in  the  second  place  Strickling 
never  should  have  repeated  it. 
That  statement  might  be  a  one¬ 
way  ticket  to  oblivion  in  the 
news  columns. 

Reporters  have  a  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  so-called  celebrities  who  are 
haughty,  aloof,  up-stage,  and  un¬ 
cooperative.  After  a  while,  they 
just  return  the  cold  shoulder. 
The  technique  has  \yorked  in 
the  past.  When  said  celebrity 
finds  it  is  hurting  in  the  box 
office,  he  or  she  usually  has  a 
change  of  heart. 

Anyway,  we  hope  the  local 
reporters  out  there  aren’t  too 
hard  on  Mr.  Mayer.  Maybe  he 
didn’t  mean  it.  And  the  chances 
ard  at  least  ten  to  one  he’ll 
deny  ever  having  said  it. 

«  *  * 

MR.  MAYER’S  attempt  to  avoid 

publicity  is  suspect  because  it 
was  not  in  the  Hollywood  tra¬ 
dition.  That  may  be  drawing  a 
“fast”  conclusion,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  proof  lies  in  the 


amount  of  publicity  he  did  get. 
Certainly,  it  made  a  better 
“story”  because  he  tried  to 
avoid  it,  than  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  quietly  crept 
away  and  got  married. 

Newspapers  may  not  know  it, 
but  they  are  facing  bigger  pub¬ 
licity  demands  on  their  space 
from  Hollywood.  Stanley  Frank 
has  an  interesting  article  in  the 
current  Saturday  Evening  Post 
on  “Hollywood’s  Ballyhoo  Boys.” 

“The  motion  picture  industry 
annually  is  given  more  pub¬ 
licity  than  any  dozen  other  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  in  America 
combined,”  Frank  writes.  “The 
Editorial  Analysis  Bureau  esti¬ 
mated  that  from  January  to 
June,  1947,  the  movies  received 
free  space  in  magazines  alone 
that  would  have  cost  $3,356,684 
at  prevailing  advertising  rates.” 

Imagine  what  the  total  would 
be  if  newspapers  were  added! 

Predicting  the  “wild-and- 
wooly”  type  of  publicity  stunt 
is  once  again  on  the  rise  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recent  slump  in 
box  office  receipts,  Frank  quotes 
Paul  Lazarus,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  for 
United  Artists: 

“You’re  going  to  see  the  most 
elaborate,  and  maybe  the  craz¬ 
iest,  stunts  ever  pulled.  All  of 
us  are  competing  for  the  same 
amusement  dollar  now,  and  it’s 
shrinking  fast.  It  was  different 
during  the  war.  The  movies 
and  the  customers  had  so  much 
money  that  no  creative  effort 
was  needed  for  good  business. 
Now  we’re  being  squeezed  be¬ 
tween  declining  profits  and  ris¬ 
ing  production  costs.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  studios  will  be  the  ones 
that  make  the  best  pictures  .  .  . 
and  get  the  smartest  press 
agents  to  plug  ’em.” 

It  looks  as  if  editors  must  go 
on  the  “alert”  to  spot  these  con¬ 
trived  space-grabbing  stunts. 
Sometimes  they  make  good 
reading  if  they  are  handled  with 
tongue-in-cheek.  But  let’s  not 
fool  the  customers. 

*  *  * 

AS  A  MA’TTER  of  fact,  the 

little  episode  this  week  in¬ 
volving  Errol  Flynn  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  stunt.  Nobody 
got  hurt — least  of  all  Flynn. 
And  a  $50  fine  was  cheap  com¬ 
pared  to  the  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  free  news  space  and  pic¬ 
tures  he  got. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  an  Errol  Flynn  movie  is  now 
released  entitled  “Irresponsible,” 
or  “He  Kicked  Me,”  or  “I’m 
Sorry.  Officer.” 


^^eciaration  ^J^uman 


Article  20  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
approved  by  the  Social  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  this  week,  states: 

“Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expres¬ 
sion;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  inter¬ 
ference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers." 


E<SP  CALENDAR 

Jan.  9,  1949  —  Arizona 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  York 
Staje  Publishers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-14  —  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  13-15  —  Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  57th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Lassen.  Wichita. 

Jan.  14-15  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspaper,  annual  meeting, 
Washington  Athletic  Ciub, 
Seattle. 

Jan.  1 7-18 — T  e  X  a  s  Press 
Assn.,  70th  annual  meeting. 
Buccaneer  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Jan.  17-19  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executive  Assn., 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


ABC  Amends 
Rule  on  Zones 

Amendments  to  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  by-laws  concern¬ 
ing  city  and  retail  trading  zones, 
clarifying  the  rule  that  the  man¬ 
aging  director  has  authority  to 
revise  boundaries,  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  ABC  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  a  meeting  Dec.  3  in 
the  Westchester  Country  Club, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

To  the  section  regarding 
trading  zones,  the  following 
paragraph  was  added:  “The 
managing  director,  at  his  discre¬ 
tion,  may  review  and,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  publishers  in¬ 
volved,  revise  boundaries.” 

Previously  this  section  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  “A  definite  retail 
trading  zone  shall  be  established 
for  each  city  by  agreement  of 
publishers  in  that  city,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  managing 
director.  In  case  publishers  can¬ 
not  agree,  definite  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  shall  be  established  by 
^he  managing  director.”  This 
paragraph  stands,  with  the 
amendment  to  be  inserted  below 
it.  The  section  on  “City  Zones” 
was  similarly  amended. 

The  directors  received  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mitorial  Association  res¬ 
olution  caliing  for  a  week.y 
newspaper  director  on  the  board 
and  suggesting  the  Bureau  “ex¬ 
amine  criticaily  its  public  re¬ 
lations”  in  the  light  of  “misun¬ 
derstandings  and  irritations” 
which  have  arisen  among  week¬ 
ly  members  of  the  Bureau  (E  & 
P.  Dec.  4,  p.  10). 

The  board  is  asking  NEA  to 
submit  in  detail  a  list  of  specific 
irritations  and  complaints  to  be 
discussed  at  a  joint  committee 
meeting  of  ABC  and  NEA  mem¬ 
bers.  The  resolution  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  ABC  committee  on 
promotion  and  membership, 
headed  by  John  Platt.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  request  for 
weekly  representation  on  the 
board. 

On  the  basis  of  a  pilot  study 
submitted  at  last  week’s  meet¬ 
ing,  the  board  authorized  fur¬ 
ther  eiHiloration  of  business  pa¬ 
per  circulation  reports,  "rhe 
pilot  study  coyered  the  possible 
yerification.  and  the  breakdown 
by  issues  —  geographically  and 
occupation-wise — of  unpaid  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  publications. 


Union  Reports 
'Progress'  in 
Chicago  Talks 


Chicago — John  J.  Pilch  nm 
ident  of  Chicago  Typographio 
Union,  told  delegates  to  £ 
Transport  Workers  Union  cot 
yention  here  Dec.  8  that  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  toward  « 
tlement  of  the  year-long  priii 
ers’  strike 

As  a  result  of  his  talk,  the  coo 
vention  raised  $3,560  for  tht 
printers’  strike  fund. 

“We  are  meeting  on  an  ave^ 
age  of  twice  a  week,”  said  Pilch 
“Some  progress  is  being  made 
and  we  are  hopeful  of  a  settle 
ment  in  the  yery  near  future 
but  we  are  not  close  enough  to 
give  a  date.  We  are  battlini 
with  the  publishers  on  some 
fundamental  issues  outside  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  provisions 

“We  are  still  faced  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  publishers  to  take 
away  from  us  some  conditions 
we  have  enjoyed  for  years.  It 
would  take  us  a  long  time  to  get 
them  back.” 


John  O’Keefe,  secretary  of 
Chicago  New.spaper  Publikers 
Association,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  Pilch’s  remarks,  other 
than  pointing  out  that  publidiers 
are  continuing  to  negotiate  with 
the  local  scale  committee. 


$25,000  Slander  Suit 
Filed  by  Highiield 

Akron,  O.  —  Claiming  J25,00(i 
damages,  Reese  J.  HighfieWsued 
a  fellow  member  of  the  typogra¬ 
phical  union  this  week  for  pros¬ 
ecuting  “a  machiavellian  plim 
of  character  assassination" 
against  him. 

The  defendant  is  Joseph  Cos- 
tel.o,  an  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
printer  who  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  oust  Highfield  as  busines.- 
agent  of  Local  182,  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Highfield’s  allegation  of  slan¬ 
der  is  based  on  statements  con¬ 
cerning  his  “traitorous”  role  as 
a  witness  for  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  in  an  action 
against  ITU  on  complaint  of 
newspaper  publishers.  Costello 
sponsored  the  resolution  censur 
ing  Highfield  at  the  ITU  conven¬ 
tion  last  August. 

Highfield  protests  that  he  was 
under  subpoena  by  NLRB  to 
testify  and  produce  union  re¬ 
cords. 


ITU  Withdraws 
Apioeal  Petition 

Chicago — An  appeal  of  Inten 
national  Typographical  Union 
from  Federal  Judge  Luther  M 
Swygert’s  contempt  decree  ha-' 
been  dismissed  here  by  Judf®* 
J.  Earl  Major  and  Sherman 
Minton  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Dismissal  followed  a  petition 
by  ITU  to  withdraw,  fiW  bf 
attorneys  for  the  union  in  an 
agreed  order  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

ITU  acted  last  Nov.  15  » 
purge  itself  of  contempt  by  w 
ing  steps  to  comply  with  Jiw 
Swygert’s  ruling. 
union  satisfied  Swygert  mat  J® 
bargaining  policy  had  chai^ 
meeting  the  contempt  citatKm 
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means 

better 

printing 

faces 


CTEADY  hour-after-hour  production  .  .  . 

the  kind  that  Linotype  owners  have 
learned  to  expect  .  ,  ,  is  doubly  assured 
when  the  Linotype  Thermo-Blo  unit  is  on 
the  job.  Overheating  of  molds,  especially 
when  continuously  casting  larger  slug 
sizes,  is  reduced  greatly. 

Thermo-Blo  directs  a  controlled  flood 
of  air  on  the  mold,  helping  to  produce 
solid,  close-grained  slugs  with  improved 
printing  faces.  This  controlled  volume  of 
air  is  restricted  to  the  length  of  the  mold. 
No  cooling  action  on  the  mouthpiece  . . . 
no  draft  to  annoy  the  operator. 

Thermo-Blo  is  available  when  ordering 
new  Linotypes  as  an  added  production 
aid  at  extra  cost,  and  it  can  be  applied 
to  outstanding  Linotypes  if  equipped  with 
Universal  Ejector. 

And  like  many  other  Linotype  features, 
Thermo-Blo  helps  keep  your  Linotype  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  and  quality  high.  Ask 
your  Linotype  Representative  about  it. 


LINOTYPE’S  THERMO-BLO 


.Set  (H  ineiHbers  uf  Linutypt:  SfHiTtaH  yamily 
and  Guthie  \u.  13 


One  out  of  two  housewives  in  City  X  build  their  own  pancakes  from  the  eggs  up — 
if  they  make  them  at  all — while  in  City  Y,  just  three  states  away,  of  the 
housewives  prefer  simply  to  add  water  to  a  prepared  mix,  stir  briskly,  cook  and 
serve.  If  pancake  mix  is  your  business,  it's  a  cinch  you’ll  build  sales  and 
profits  faster  by  thinking  less  of  Mrs.  X  atul  advertising  more  to  Mrs.  Y. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  almost  anything  you  make  or  sell.  People  differ. 
Conditions  differ.  Customs  differ.  Markets  differ.  And  in  these  basic  variations 
often  lies  the  difference  between  selling  at  a  loss  or  a  profit — especially 
toilay,  when  the  margin  between  profit  and  loss  may  be  no  wider  than  the  gap 
between  last  year’s  selling  costs  and  this  year's. 

The  tnarket-by-market  approach  to  national  advertising  takes  full  advantage  of 
local  differences — and  exploits  them  through  the  one  advertising  medium  which 
thrives  on  them,  the  newspaper.  For  no  matter  what  the  market,  nothing  fits  it  like 
the  newspaper — which  was  built  for  it,  grows  with  it  and  paces  its  day-to-day  changes. 

Adopt  this  approach,  and  you’re  planning  your  national  advertising  onthe^^^^ 
fundamental  base  of  your  national  selling  efforts: 


THE  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you  get 
bigger  sales  results  at  lower  cost.  If  you  have  a  problem  you'd  like  to  discuss,  write,  wire  or  coll  us  at 
370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4. 


Published  by  Scripps-Howord  Newspapers  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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